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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


A Departmental Committee and the Lighting of 


Public Institutions. 


THE supply of gas to public institutions is a class and scale 
of custom worth preserving; but, in the last two or three 
years, there has been a tremendous effort on the part of local 
governing bodies to get the lighting of such buildings trans- 
ferred to the municipal electricity undertaking. This is more 
especially true of the authorities having the control of poor- 
law institutions. Inthe constitution of Boards of Guardians, 
there are usually members who are also members of the 
municipal authority ; and their interest is invoked, and often 
successfully, to get gas evicted from the buildings under 
their care, and electricity installed. In the discussion of the 
subject, trite arguments—so trite that we suspect a common 
electrical origin—are employed. But the main assertion, 
which is so easily refuted, is that electricity is cheaper than 
gas, if the cost (a cost sometimes amounting to hundreds 
and even thousands of pounds) of effecting the change from 
the one system of lighting to the other is not brought into the 
calculation. It is always a difficulty to get at the exact 
basis of comparison, in order to discuss the arguments ad- 
vanced. But,on more than one occasion, it has been found 
that comparison has been made with other institutions where 
electricity has displaced the old wasteful system of flat-flame 
gas lighting, that the total gas bill (including not incon- 
siderable quantities of gas used for cooking and heating) has 
been utilized in the comparison, that no account has been 
taken of the capital expenditure involved, that no considera- 
tion has been given to the superiority in heating value of 
gas over electricity, and other points. The superior heat- 
ing value of gas ought not to be lightly discarded in the 
economical administration of such places, both on account of 
the size of the buildings and the age of a large proportion 
of the inmates. 

Guidance (inter alia) in the matter of lighting is afforded by 
a report that the President of the Local Government Board 
has before him, on the machinery and engineering staffs at 
poor-law institutions—prepared by a Departmental Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. A. B. Lowry, Mr. B. T. Kitchin, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. Ross Hooper, M.Inst.C.E. One 
portion of the reference to the Committee was concerned 
with the lighting of poor-law establishments ; and itis really 
deplorable to learn from the report as to the elaborateness 
and the waste that have been permitted in this as in other 
respects in the administration of such buildings. Generally, 
gas and electricity are taken from public supply authorities. 
But in some places, special electricity generating plant has 
been installed greatly in excess of present requirements, 
and costs have been very materially increased by running 
the plant at a low load-factor. It is not astonishing, there- 
fore, to find that the Committee are adverse to the installa- 
tion of special plant when electricity can be obtained at a 
reasonable price from an outside authority. 

In seeking to arrive at general conclusions, the Committee 
have found themselves very seriously handicapped by the 
scarcity of continuous records. In one of the appendices, 
it is a remarkable testimony to inefficient and careless ad- 
ministration to see the number of institutions in which no 
record is kept of the units of electricity consumed. In this 
particular appendix, there is shown the consumption per 
head per annum of gas and electricity at 36 infirmaries, at 
36 workhouses in the Metropolis and the neighbourhood, 
and at 77 workhouses outside the Metropolis. At many of 
these establishments, both gas and electricity are employed. 
But when the figures per head are contrasted, between the 
minima and maxima per head, there are found many in- 
stances of gross and inexcusable extravagance both in gas 
and electricity. In the case of gas, we can only attribute 





this to the considerable retention of flat-flame lighting. In 
London and the neighbourhood, both gas and electricity are 
employed in combination for lighting workhouses and in- 
firmaries much more commonly than in the Provinces ; and 
in the majority gas is used partly or wholly for cooking, 
In one of the infirmaries where gas is used for lighting, and 
no electricity, the consumption per head per annum runs as 
high as 10,300 cubic feet; while in another it is 7600 cubic 
feet. In instances where gas is only used for cooking and 
electricity for lighting, such figures as 134, 105, 58, and 40 
units of electricity per head are mentioned for lighting alone. 
In several cases, the gas consumed for lighting and cooking 
is not registered separately, and electricity is also used. The 
combination of the two systems of lighting, judging by con- 
sumptions (costs are not given in the report), does not appear 
to be economical. ‘ 

In the workhouses in the Metropolis and the neighbour- 
hood, we have gas consumptions for lighting only ranging 
(without any electricity) from 7500 to 3000 cubic feet per head 
per annum. The latter figure suggests that the former is 
extravagant, and that the most economical system of lighting 
is not employed. There are 1o1, 82, and 51 units repre- 
sentative of consumptions of electricity per head where gas is 
not employed for lighting. One workhouse outside London 
uses as much as 155 units of electricity per head ; but this 
is an exception. Both gas and electricity consumptions, 
however, are, generally speaking (where judgment is allowed 
through the electricity being recorded), lower per head out- 
side than in London. In another part of the report, the 
Committee quote the units of electricity consumed per head 
per annum at eight infirmaries where gas is not used; and 
the consumption of gas at fifteen workhouses where elec- 
tricity isnotemployed. Ofthe formertherearethree in which 
over 100 units of electricity per head per annum are used, one 
go and over, one 80 and over, two 60 and over, and one 50 
and over. Of the fifteen gas-lighted workhouses, three use 
5000 cubic feet and over per head, four 4000 cubic feet and 
over, four 3000 cubic feet and over, and four 2000 cubic feet 
and over. Reasonable as are the latter figures, it is well 
known that gas-burners are often lighted up not for illumi- 
nation purposes but for heating. Although no details as to 
cost are given, there can be no question from these statistics 
as to which is the cheaper system of lighting. At thesame 
time, the great variations of consumption certainly do in- 
dicate lax administration and prodigality in many directions, 
as well as the continued use of inefficient appliances. 

However, the main point is the conclusion at which the 
Committee have arrived ; and we are abundantly satisfied 
with it, as confirming fully the attitude that has consistently 
been taken over this question in these columns : 


It appears to the Committee that much more care can be exercised 
in controlling the consumption of gas than is at present often the case, 
and that sufficient advantage has not been taken of the opportunities of 
economizing by the use of incandescent mantles. On the whole, it does 
not seem to them that there is adequate evidence to justify the substitution of 
electricity for gas at institutions where gas is already in use. At new institu- 
tions, the question is more open, and depends on local conditions. 


The Committee have come to this conclusion though fully 
cognizant of the consumption-reducing power of the electric 
metallic filament-lamps ; and they show their disinterested- 
ness by adding that, “‘ when electricity is installed, considera- 
“ tion should be given to the use of metallic filament lamps 
“ which consume much less current in proportion to the 
“ light given than carbon filament lamps.” In view of the 
fact that the Committee have inspected the engineering 
arrangements at 67 poor-law institutions, have received a 
large amount of statistical information, have examined the 
engineering arrangements at 23 establishments outside the 
poor-law service, have heard the evidence of nineteen wit- 
nesses, have received communications from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and have investigated the gas and electricity 
statistics of about 150 public institutions, it will hardly be 
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contended, though their inquiry covered much ground other 
than lighting, that the basis of information was insufficient 
on which they arrived at the conclusion in which we are 
especially concerned; and, moreover, Boards of Guardians 
will probably be inclined now to see that the glittering dog- 
matic assertions of electricians are not all that they are 
represented to be. It is hoped that effect will be given to 
the recommendations of the Committee as to the adoption 
of model forms for keeping the details of consumption of 
gas and electricity, and particularly should consumption 
for lighting, cooking, and heating be kept separately, and 
the charges per 1000 cubic feet and per unit be correctly 
entered. If this is done, not only will some useful informa- 
tion be accumulated, but the publicity given and the com- 
parison that will be available will inure to that greater care 
and economy that ratepayers have a right to see exercised 
in these establishments. 


Midland Meeting—Gas-Works Economics. 


THe sympathy of the members of the Midland Association 
of Gas Managers was with their new President (Mr. W. 
Langford, of Longton) as he delivered, on Thursday, the 
address which had been prepared under the shadow of a 
great bereavement. The practical mind of the President 
did not allow him to linger over preliminaries ; and almost 
before the members had settled down to listening to the 
address, they were faced by the chief of the problems in 
gas economics, ‘‘ What can I do to increase my output per 
“ton of coal used ?”’ and “ How can I economize on cost 
“ of production?” The gas engineer and manager of the 
day cannot afford to be a mere routinist, if he would keep 
the results of his work—productive and financial—and the 
undertaking generally comparable with the best. He must 
be ever seeking how to realize 2 cubic feet where in the days 
of yore only 1 cubic foot was obtained ; and simultaneously 
he must ever be striving to make (as Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, 
in one of those obiter dicta that remain in memory, said at a 
Southern Association meeting some time since) 3 cubic feet 
go where only 1 cubic foot went before. The address 
throughout exhibits the instinct of the keen technical-com- 
mercial mind to bring into account the extremes of possible 
productiveness, and to save undue and unjustifiable charge 
upon the concern—all to the benefit of the consumers and 
the strengthening of the position of the undertaking. 

By practical investigation within the limits of his oppor- 
tunities, the President has endeavoured to answer his lead- 
ing question, so far as Longton is concerned. In the first 
place, however, he gives credit to those who have led the 
way in reducing nominally, and indirectly through the test- 
burner for illuminating power, the standard for an obsoles- 
cent requirement. He wishes that the new burner had 
been applied generally, so as to unify the system of test- 
ing ; and he is not alone in his desire among both municipal 
and company gas engineers and administrators. As is com- 
mon knowledge now, the Gas Companies’ Protection Asso- 
ciation have taken up this matter in conjunction with the 
Institution of Gas Engineers; and as the President of the 
latter body (Mr. Thomas Glover) announced at the meeting 
of the Manchester Institution last Saturday week, a definite 
move has been made in connection with it. A further move 
could be made by canvassing the gas undertakings—com- 
pany and municipal—throughout the country for a notifica- 
tion of assent or dissent; and we are confident the ‘ Ayes” 
would form a greatly preponderating majority. Mr. Lang- 
ford, however, would prefer the entire abolition of the illu- 
minating power test as being out of date, and its super- 
session by a calorific power test, with a standard (say) of 
500 B.Th.U. There is sympathy with his view, though the 
late Sir George Livesey, to whom so much is due for his 
valiant fight for the freedom of the industry, was opposed to 
any suggestion that any other standard test should be ap- 
plied to gas, and that the existing one should be dragged 
down from its old obstructive eminence as occasion and 
enlightenment permitted—his view being that gas should 
be allowed to stand or fall on its merits alone the same as 
most other commodities of daily use. ‘The wish coincides 
with the common view; its fulfilment is too much to expect. 
It is not at all likely that Parliament would allow a statutorily 
controlled industry to be relieved of one standard, without a 
standard, consonant with the new conditions of use of the 
commodity, being applied. The conclusion to which the 
President has come on this subject is, on the other hand, 
precisely that to which the Sub-Committee on Calorimetry 





of the American Gas Institute have arrived, notwithstanding 
that the range of composition and calorific power of gas is 
much wider in America than in this country. As has been 
already pointed out in these columns, the more uniform 
composition and heating value of gas here ease the way to 
a standard calorific power test in place of the illuminating 
power test. But it is abundantly clear, from the general 
silence there is regarding such a revolution in standard test- 
ing, that its pros and cons have not yet received any serious 
private consideration in professional circles; certainly there 
has been no indication of it in public. 

In passing, dealing with prospective economies, the Presi- 
dent indicated his hopefulness that the new vertical systems, 
and that with which the names of (the late) Mr. William 
Young and Mr. John Hammond and Mr. Joseph Cash are 
associated (one object of which is to bring into useful ser- 
vice in gas production present waste heat), will result in 
further tangible economies—direct and collateral—being 
introduced into gas-works operations. What will be the 
future of carbonizing ? the President asks. But he shows 
in what follows just as much incapacity as others who have 
closely studied the trend of events in this regard in giving 
any categorical answer. That we are on the threshold of 
departure most of us have been agreed for some time; but 
we have not by any means done with the old yet. In the 
address and in daily experience, we are confronted by the 
fact that in many works the ultimate point has not been 
reached by existing carbonizing plant. At Longton the fuel 
account has been reduced from 15°6 to 8 lbs. per 100 lbs. 
of coal carbonized; and, by the use of governors and light 
seals, a higher production of gas has been realized—up to 
12,800 cubic feet with North Staffordshire coal. An analysis 
of this gas would be of interest. Even with governors, how- 
ever, experiences are not consistently favourable. There are 
those who prefer to govern away at the exhausters ; and they 
also get an attractively level pressure curve, and an improved 
production. In the part of the address treating of his work 
in this direction, the President writes in a very interesting 
strain; and he supplies here matter that among the Midland 
dry-main enthusiasts would give scope for an animated con- 
troversy. He has tried the dry main with the retort-house 
governor; and results were obtained not varying greatly 
from those with light seal and governor, but with such un- 
comfortable concomitants as stopped pipes, and thick tar 
accumulations on the bottom of the hydraulic main and at 
the tar-outlets, and the dip-pipes, all of which required rather 
frequent attention. There were no advantages to square, 
or which would allow him to tolerate, these disadvantages ; 
and so the light seal was re-established. But the dry-main 
advocates will no doubt be quite prepared to venture on ex- 
planations as to the cause of the intolerable effects; and we 
do not think, reading between the lines of the address, that, 
if they could strip the Longton working of these disadvan- 
tages, they would have any difficulty in making a new con- 
vert of their President. There are various elementary ideas 
that at once come to mind that might or might not account 
for the experiences that influenced his reluctant return to 
the seal; but, in this instance, there would be little gain in 
hypothesizing the cause. 

How to make improvements in working, resulting in an 
addition to saleable gas and coke per ton of coal, are of the 
principal problems in gas-works economics, and Mr. Lang- 
ford shows that he has done well in these respects. To one, 
however, who is trying to make the public service of the 
undertaking of which it is his honour to have charge cheap 
and so available to all for any and every purpose to which gas 
can be applied, it is discouraging to have to provide consider- 
able sums for the relief of the rates, in addition to the rates 
paid by the undertaking. The unfairness and inequality of 
this, and the especial hard bearing of the practice upon the 
gas consumers—so many of whom are of the poor—are too 
well known to require reiteration. Of all municipal trading 
undertakings, the greatest drain, official statistics prove, is 
made upon those supplying gas. The President finds some 
consolation in the belief that we are at the dawn of a new 
state of things, inasmuch as, under the Potteries Federation 
Act, gas and electricity are to be supplied at cost. This is 
satisfactory ; but it is not new. It has been the practice of 
Parliament, in the case of Gas Boards, to ensure that there 
shall be no application of profits to other purposes than to 
an undertaking’s own internal requirements and financial 
well-being and to the reduction of the price charged to con- 
sumers. But who is to decide what is really the cost price 
of electricity under the Potteries Federation Act? Without 
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looking up the exact figures, is it to be the man who says 
that a fraction of a penny is a fair price per unit for elec- 
tricity for power purposes and (say) 5d. or 6d. for lighting 
purposes ? If so, then we say such a man is not a com- 
petent judge to carry out what has been ordained by Parlia- 
ment. The President is no believer in prices that are 
dragged by tortuous reasoning so wide asunder; but he is 
a believer in giving the best possible service, on fair terms, 
to all classes of the community. He knows that the artizan 
is willing to put a penny in the slot if value is to be obtained ; 
and so annually his department spend an amount of money 
out of revenue (whether right or wrong is another matter) in 
installing fittings and prepayment meters in small houses. 
Commune bonum is the actuating principle in this connection. 
In another direction, too, the President has been trying to 
push gas. Ina practical manner, he has been endeavour- 
ing to interest the pottery manufacturers in the use of gas 
for heating their ovens. And what is more, he is sanguine 
(although so far experiments have not shown a saving over 
coal) that ultimately he will prove gas to be the superior 
fuel for the purpose. We wish him success. 

The question of the utilization of tar and coke in small 
gas-works by the use of the methane-hydrogen gas plant 
was brought before the members in a paper by Mr. Alfred 
Bird. One of the plants has been adopted by him at 
Bromsgrove; and he is well satisfied with his experience 
of the new adjunct. That the methane-hydrogen system has 
its practical value was fully demonstrated elsewhere before 
Mr. Bird selected it for adoption to supplement the produc- 
tive capacity of his coal-gas plant. Nearly all the points 
upon which criticism has been made are answered by ex- 
perience. It stands to reason, however, that the gas pro- 
duced by such a plant should be regulated in use, so that 
the constitution and calorific power of the mixed gas distri- 
buted to the consumers do not take excessive flights either 
downwards or upwards. Mr. Bird has used from 20 to 47 
per cent. of methane-hydrogen gas, without complaint from 
the consumers; but, whether there has been complaint or 
not, it is patent to anyone that the percentages of gases 
having on the one part a calorific power of 360 B.Th.U. 
and on the other 600 B.Th.U., cannot be varied between 
the points represented by the percentages named without 
detracting considerably from the value of the gas to the con- 
sumers, by interfering with the efficiency of their lighting, 
heating, cooking, and power appliances. But Mr. Bird’s 
normal practice, to which no exception can be taken, is to 
use only 20 to 25 per cent. of the methane-hydrogen gas; but 
better than any hard-and-fast rule as to percentages is the 
practice of Mr. Copp at West Bromwich to only use his 
water gas as a diluent, and merely in such proportion as will 
keep the gas distributed at about 600 B.Th.U. It isa pity 
to spoil the unquestionable usefulness of plant of this kind 
by converting the advantage into positive disadvantage by 
over-running it. Once a bad name for bad quality obtains 
currency, it is hardto correctit. The method of introducing 
the benzol into the methane-hydrogen gas generator is re- 
garded by not a few engineers as being somewhat crude, and 
calculated to give an inconstancy to the quality of the gas. 
But it will bea satisfaction to those interested in the plant to 
know that expert criticism only falls upon details which are 
capable of variation to meet individual preferences. 


Machinery and Labour. 


Biue-Booxs do not usually make attractive reading; but 
all who are concerned in social and industrial questions will 
find much to interest them in the recent heavy volume, 
comprising the report of the inquiry and conclusions of the 
Royal Commissioners on the Poor Law. In this report 
there is a striking section dealing with that eternal polemi- 
cal subject, machinery and labour. It is useful to obtain 
something like an authoritative statement on the question 
as the result of prolonged and systematic inquiry among the 
diverse sources of information. Labour, of course, will 
have it that machinery has contracted, and is still contracting, 
the field for employment ; but labour is not the best guide in 
this matter, as labour only sees what to it appears to be the 
brutal curtailing of manual work by mechanical means in 
special cases that come under its observation. To labour, 
such cases constitute the alpha and omega of this vast ques- 
tion. But the Commissioners have given considerable dis- 
interested attention to the subject from all sides; and they 
cannot find anything that affords contirmation of the belief 
that the demand for labour is now actually contracting. 





Displacement is one thing, contraction another; and it is 
this simple fact that labour has got to grasp before it can 
comprehend that the machine is not necessarily the im- 
placable enemy of the manual worker. 

Take the gas industry. There has been displacement of - 
labour by machinery in the retort-house operations; but, 
as the years have rolled on, gas-works themselves have 
given in the entirety of their operations more direct employ- 
ment, as well as more employment to the allied industries, 
than ever before. That very machinery in the retort-houses 
has had to be produced and installed—all giving fresh em- 
ployment to labour. After installation, the machinery has 
to be kept in repair. The fitters’ shops on gas-works are 
now much more elaborate than they were formerly, and 
give much more employment. The machine tools with 
which they are now (but were not previously) largely 
equipped have to be made, delivered, installed, and then 
maintained in repair. In other words, the retort-house 
machinery, while it has displaced labour in the retort-house, 
has called into existence and distributed employment that 
did not previously exist. There are indeed, looking at the 
question from a broader standpoint, classes of machinery 
that have been an absolute advantage by the creation of an 
entirely new field for labour, and have opened up consider- 
able new charnels for spending and circulating money. 
Take motor cars for instance, not a few of which are used 
for gas-works purposes. Here we have an entirely new 
industry. Its bringing into being has admittedly had, in a 
measure, an effect on other means of transit and conveying 
enterprises. But numerous peopie now, through the coming 
of motor cars, have adopted their own private means of con- 
veyance, which means in other form they did not before 
possess. There has been an amazing amount of employ- 
ment opened up in this direction—from the building of 
factories and the production of the raw material for the cars 
to the completion of the structure. Through the invention of 
motor cars, people travel more than they did formerly ; and 
every journey contributes something to the labour of many 
people and to the circulation of money. The logic of hard 
facts is irresistible. 

In like manner, retort-house machinery (which in one 
quarter has displaced, and simultaneously in others has 
produced labour) has assisted in economical working, and in 
cheapening the product ; and—this is a point that is made 
by Mr. Douglas H. Helps in a letter on the subject to the 
“ Daily Telegraph ”’—with the cheapening of the product the 
demand has increased, and provision, giving employment, 
has had to be made for this. It has assisted in broadening 
the base of business ; and it has likewise broadened the base 
of labour. Increased gas business, however obtained, also 
means increased demand for labour in the district of supply. 
See what immense employment the introduction of the slot 
gas-meter business has produced—in the making of the 
service-pipes, the meters, the fittings, and the cookers, in 
the provision of the plant for making the huge quantities of 
gas required for this branch of the business, in the obtaining 
and the delivery of the coal needed for that gas, in the deal- 
ing with and treatment of the secondary products of the car- 
bonization of the coal. Further, the prepayment business 
has created high class and responsible employment in the 
clerical and collecting departments, and in the banks dealing 
with the money. The ramifications of the new employment 


‘thus created can be but ill-defined; but the most superficial 


observation must result in an admission of its immensity. 
Take any progressive gas undertaking in the cotintry, and 
obtain the figures as to the total number of employees and 
the wages paid now and a few years since; and it will be 
found that, though the number of hands directly employed 
under the roof of the retort- house may have been diminished, 
in the total number of hands engaged by the undertaking, 
and in the total of the salaries and wages paid over the whole 
service, there has been an increase, and not a decrease. 
This, too, does not include the work that the growth of the 
industry has made for other industries. ‘The Commissioners 
are right, as far as the gas industry is concerned, in saying 
that while machinery has caused displacement, there has not 
been contraction of labour. 

There has been a great transformation in the labour world, 
a great change in the character of labour to be performed, 
a great shifting of labour, and at the same time a great ex- 
pansion. In the changing conditions, there are found com- 
pensations for displacement. Wages generally are higher 
than they were not many years since, the hours of labour 
are shorter, and the spending power of the people at normal 
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trade periods is greater. From these improved conditions 
issues employment. The great stress of unemployment is, 
of course, seen on every hand at periods of trade depression 
such as that through which we are now passing ; but, not- 
withstanding the application of machinery, the official labour 
statistics do not show at other times great unemployment 
fluctuations, despite the growth of population. It isa ques- 
tion that cannot be viewed from one standpoint, and that the 
narrow one chosen by labour. 


Stamp Duty on Supply Agreements. 


A case of peculiar importance to electricity and gas sup- 
pliers has been before Mr. Justice Channell; and he has 
had very reluctantly to give a decision that is against such 
suppliers as well as against his own reasoning and common 
sense. The Inland Revenue Commissioners have been 
exercising themselves in assessing the duty on a contract 
made for the sale of electricity between the County of 
Durham Electrical Power Company and Messrs. Snowball, 
Son, and Co., of Gateshead-on-Tyne. The terms of this 
contract are simple and commonplace. They are that a 
fixed payment of £57 10s. should be made per quarter, 
with, in addition, 1d. per unit of electricity consumed, 
and ros. per quarter for meter-hire. The subsidiary clauses 
merely provide for increased payments in the event of 
increased installation, and vice versé. There appears to be 
nothing special about the agreement beyond what should be 
satisfied by a 6d. stamp; but the Commissioners thought 
otherwise, and that an ad valorem duty should be paid. For 
the purpose of the case, they held that the instrument is 
one relating to the sale of goods within exemption 3 of the 
Stamp Act, and on this ground assessed the duty at 2s. 6d. 
per cent. In fact, on their behalf, it was submitted that 
the contract went much further than the mere sale of goods. 
For the Company, it was contended that the matter does not 
come under the Act, that the proper doctrine is that an instru- 
ment should be stamped according to its leading purpose, and 
that anything in it which is merely accessory does not need 
astamp. Broadly stated those are the features of the case. 
The decision of the Commissioners has now been upheld; 
and therefore it seems, as the law stands, that the Commis- 
sioners are legally competent on a sale of goods, in the 
terms of the goods being paid for by instalments instead of 
cash down, to exact the ad valorem duty. Justice Channell 
recognized the far-reaching importance of this ; and though 
he felt bound by decisions (with which he does not agree) 
in the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords, he delivered 
himself pretty freely as to the iniquity of the position created. 
It can hardly be seriously suggested that such a document as 
the one under consideration—a common enough document 
it is nowadays—was contemplated by the Legislature when 
the clause in question was inserted in the Stamp Act of 
1870 and 1891. His Lordship made a suggestion to the 
commercialcommunity. It was that an agitation should be 
commenced to induce the Government to alter the law, so 
that it should be made quite clear that such instruments 
as the one in dispute should not be chargeable with an ad 
valorem duty upon the price. Such agreements do not give 
any security for payment, but merely state the agreed terms 
upon which such goods are to be sold, and the manner of 
payment. The decisions of the Higher Courts, however, 
are against this interpretation; and there is only one way of 
putting the matter right—that is, through Parliament. 








The Burden of the Rates. 


With the estimates for the coming financial year, the question 
of how to cut down expenditure has become somewhat of a burn- 
ing one with many municipal bodies; and in various directions 
efforts are being made, of one kind or another, to face what has 
really become a serious problem. Maybe it is not alone local 
governing bodies who have to learn by experience how much 
easier it is to increase expenditure than to subsequently curtail 
it; but in their case, of necessity, the lesson is one that attracts 
wider attention than it would do in other circumstances. Ad- 
mitting, as we do, that the burden which ratepayers generally— 
in most of the large towns at least—are called upon to bear is at 
present an exceedingly heavy one, it might perhaps at first sight 
seem a trifle inconsistent to find fault with any means that can be 
suggested for effecting economies in expenditure; but we feel sure 
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that, on consideration, many persons holding exactly the same 
views as ourselves regarding the need fot affording relief to the 
ratepayers will, with us, be inclined to regret that the salaries of 
officials engaged in trading undertakings, whose work must grow 
with the expansion in the business done, should be seized upon 
as suitable material on which to gratify the thirst of councillors 
for economy. As will be seen from our news columns to-day, a 
number of recommendations of the Manchester Gas Committee 
for increases in the remuneration of their officials have been 
thrown out by the City Council, in spite of the statement of the 
Chairman of the Committee that the salaries based on the produc- 
tion of gas are very considerably lower now than was the case 
some years ago—in other words, that the pay of the officials 
has not increased in proportion to the greater amount of work 
that has now to be done. By their action, the Council have 
saved an amount which the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
put at about one-twentieth of a penny in the pound; but they 
have only done this by acting in a contrary manner to what was 
thought just and fitting by those who should be in the best position 
to know—the Committees responsible for the working of the de- 
partments in which the officials concerned may be engaged. At 
Leeds, also, we learn there has been a wholesale stoppage of 
advances. But attention will have to be turned in the direction 
of greater possible sources of saving than is here indicated if the 
desired easing of the ratepayers’ burden is to become an accom- 
plished fact. It is, however, only fair to say once again that the 
accounts of the proceedings of local authorities show that earnest 
attempts are being made to economize in various other direc- 
tions, and, what is even more satisfactory, that a considerable 
amount of success has in some instances attended these efforts, 
though the additional cost under the heading of education may 


prevent the results being seen so clearly as would otherwise be 
the case. 


Leeds University Lectures. 


The course of lectures on gas manufacture and dist:ibution 
at the Leeds University has now reached the stage when Dr. 
Harold G. Colman gives place to Mr. Walter Hole for the section 
in the series dealing with the subject upon which the latter 
gentleman is especially qualified io impart instruction. He 
commences his six lectures to-morrow, Wednesday. Originally, 
it was intended that the portion of the course treating of manu- 
facture should be compressed into fourteen lectures. But Dr. 
Colman found it impossible to cover the ground he had plotted 
out in less than sixteen; and these ended last Thursday. Of 
course, it was not possible, nor did Dr. Colman attempt, to take 
up in all its branches the subject of manufacture ; so that the 
scheme the lecturer adopted was to deal with those technological 
matters or details which are rather beneath than upon the surface 
of ordinary practice and routine, and which are not dealt with in 
the text-books. About 35 students have had the privilege of being 
present at the lectures. Naturally at the beginning, there was a 
little strangeness—lecturer and students being but little, if at all, 
known to each other. But as the intimacy increased, so the 
lectures became the more enjoyable. The applause at the end 
of the concluding lecture testified a hearty appreciation. It is to 
be hoped that the lectures will be continued next winter; but 
upon this point, the authorities at the Leeds University will make 
an announcement in due season. 


To Save Daylight and the Cost of Artificial Lighting. 


The Daylight Bill is with us again ; and the House of Com- 
mons, with a thin attendance, has given the measure a second 
reading by a majority of 36, with reference to a Select Committee. 
The proposal in the present Bill, according with the recommen. 
dation of the Committee who considered the subject last year, 
is that the hands of the clock shall be advanced an hour on the 
third Sunday in April and be put back again by an hour on the 
third Sunday in September, which means that, during 22 weeks in 
the year, 154 hours natural light will be saved, as well asin every 
household the equivalent of the last hour’s consumption of illumi- 
nating agents under present conditions. There is no question 
that the promoters of the scheme intend to persist until they get 
it through Parliament either in the present or a modified form. 
If they are unsuccessful again this session, they will put it forward 
again next. But they stand a very good chance of, at any rate, 
getting it through the Commons this session; for although the 
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Government are treating the Bill as an absolutely non-party ques- 
tion, and Liberals, Radicals, Labour members, Irish Nationalists, 
and Unionists are taking common sides in the matter, the 
Government have voted solidly for the second reading, and, if 
they do this, on the third reading, in the event of the Bill coming 
from the Select Committee with a favourable report, they will 
command a good following. This year the promoters find them- 
selves supported by a large number of new converts, who have 
come over from the opposition solely through the weight of evid- 
ence advanced by the Committee who considered the subject last 
year. It is a matter in which, if there are real physical benefits 
to be gained, the financial advantages or disadvantages of the 
change must be set aside. In his address to the Manchester 
Institution last week, the President (Mr. J. W. Morrison) com- 
puted that the change in the case of the Sheffield Gas Company 
would produce a loss in consumption of about 80 million cubic 
feet a year, or equal to 23 per cent., having a revenue value of 
£4500. In the evidence given last year before the Committee, the 
Railway Companies put forward some striking figures as to the 
saving in lighting that they would make by the change. The loss 
to one enterprise must, of course, be the gain of others. The 
alteration, however, will not injure gas companies so much as 
those electricity generating stations without a day-load in residen- 
tial districts. If people are going to bed for a few weeks in 
daylight about midsummer, the engineer, staff, and workmen of 
such electricity stations might well make common holiday for a 
period; for keeping the stations open will not be a very profit- 
able game. The citizens of London, it is understood, are going 
to consider the scheme at a public meeting at the Guildhall on 
April 20. 


The Thirty-Shilling Appointment. 


From communications received, there seems to have been 
quite a number of gas-works assistants who wrote to Ramsgate 
for particulars of the thirty-shilling a week appointment which 
the Gas and Water Committee in a munificent mood offered for 
a highly accomplished assistant in the dual departments. The 
matter was referred to in the “ JourRNAL” last week; and the ears 
of the members of the Ramsgate Committee must have “ burned ” 
considerably since, for there has been discussion and sizing-up of 
their proceeding pretty generally in gas circles. Even stokers, 
yard men, and fitters whose wages for their less skilled and onerous 
work are largely governed by their Unions have been heard talk- 
ing of, as being something humorous, the thirty-shilling offer for 
a member of a gas and water works staff; and, remembering their 
own wage, they have swelled with pride at the thought that the 
market value of their own labour is estimated as being on a level 
with, and perhaps superior to, that of the specially trained assis- 
tant at Ramsgate. The Ramsgate Committee must not think that 
the number of applicants for the typewritten particulars of the 
requirements for the post denote the number of assistants who 
were looking for a thirty-shilling a week job, and were anxious to 
get it. Certain of the applicants, we know, were curious to find 
out what the Ramsgate Gas and Water Committee desired to 
obtain for their money. Let us say this, however. We do not 
believe for a single moment that the Gas and Water Engineer to 
the Corporation approved of the mean salary offered. 


The Fair Contracts Clause Up to Date. 


A fair contracts clause in connection with work carried out 
for local authorities has now become quite a common thing; 
and among the places where it has been in force one is not 
surprised to find included such a Trades Union stronghold as 
Oldham. There, however—perhaps because the clause hitherto 
adopted has not been found sufficiently stringent—it is pro- 
posed to substitute a new set of conditions submitted by the 
Trades Council and agreed to, with some slight alterations (which 
have been noted in the following summary), by the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee. That public bodies should not 
underpay their own employees is a proposition that will be gene- 
rally acquiesced in; and it therefore follows that no objection 
can fairly be taken to their doing what is possible to prevent any- 
thing like “ sweating” in regard to persons who are engaged in 
work for them through a contractor. But how far beyond this 
in furthering the cause of Trades Unionism it may be judicious 
for them to go, is another matter. Oldham’s new clause is a 
long one, consisting of eight sections. It stipulates that con- 








tractors tendering for or executing work under the Council must 
pay the whole of their workpeople the standard rates of wages 
and observe the prevailing hours of labour and conditions of em- 
ployment. No contract shall be sub-let without the consent of 
the Council; and when this is given, the principal contractor 
shall be responsible for the due observance of the clause. A 
list of rates paid in connection with work for the Council shall be 
provided by contractors who are accepting contracts, and shall 
be available if required for representatives of the workmen’s 
societies. The next section, as submitted, was to the effect that 
contractors must recognize the absolute freedom of their work- 
people to be members of Trades Unions, and that liberty to fulfil 
the usual conditions of membership—such as paying or collecting 
subscriptions at any place or time required by the workpeople— 
must be conceded, provided that the duties of workmen are not 
thereby interfered with. This, however, was a little too much 
for the Committee, who objected to define what would constitute 
“ fulfilling the usual conditions of membership,” but agreed to 
the clause without the words “such as paying or collecting sub- 
scriptions at any place or time required by the workpeople.” 
Then in case of doubt arising, a contractor shall supply to the 
Council proof that the terms of the clause are being complied 
with. The seventh section may be quoted in full: “ Failure on 
the part of contractors to comply with any conditions set forth in 
this clause shall leave the Council power to cancel the contract 
or call upon defaulting contractors to pay to the Council any 
sum not exceeding £500. From any sum so obtained, payments 
may be made to workmen to cover any loss of wages which it 
may be proved they have suffered by breaches of any of the con- 
ditions herein stated.” Contractors will be required to assent in 
writing to these conditions; and “the provisions of the clause 
regarding wages, hours, and other conditions named shall apply 
to public work done by the Council itself.” The Chairman of 
the Committee, commenting on the clause as submitted, said he 
did not think there could be found throughout the kingdom one 
so stringent. From what we have seen of other fair contracts 
clauses, we are inclined to think there is.some reason for his 
remark. At any rate, a more stringent clause it would surely be 
difficult to find. 


The Promoters’ Deserts. 


The three conspirators in the Welsh slate quarry company: 
promoting frauds are all now undergoing the punishment meted 
out to them by the law. Gyde and Marcus (otherwise Bernard) 
were sentenced some few weeks ago; and Darby, who ab- 
sconded, and was lately arrested at Liverpool, was last week 
sentenced to three-and-a-half years’ penal servitude. He had 
the decency to plead guilty, rather than put the Court to 
a lot of unnecessary trouble. It was not considered by Mr. 
Justice Phillimore that he was as bad as Gyde. At the same 
time, his conduct has been bad, and mischievous to the public, 
and probably has produced considerable misery. These quarry 
company promotions were not by a long way the first fraudulent 
ventures of these men. There were the Kent County and West 
Suburban Gas Company promotions, through which the public 
were also heavily robbed. They schemed deliberately for the 
purpose of enriching themselves by plundering the public; and 
they deserved a full measure of punishment for their guilt. In 
two years alone, these men obtained no less than £57,400 as pro- 
motion money from the public in connection with their spurious 
projects. This is the result of the conspiracy of only a couple of 
men; and the same thing is going on in different ‘parts of the 
country daily. Revelations of the kind bring into relief a lax side 
of human nature, which is described by the one word gullibility, 
While gullibles exist in paying numbers, so will such promoting 
sharks continue to prey upon them. At the same time every 
honest and discerning man can do his part in protecting those 
of less capacity in judgment than himself by not losing an 
occasion to assist in frustrating the designs of those who launch 
schemes with the sole intent of obtaining from the public a value 
far in excess of worth as an investment. 


Electricity at the Imperial International Exhibition. 

A movement has been made (by whom initiated is an open 
question) for organizing an Electrical Section at the Imperial 
International Exhibition, otherwise the “ White City.” A Com- 
mittee has been appointed. By whom no one but the members 
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seem to know. There are grave doubts in the mind of “ Meteor ” 
of the “Electrical Times.” Certainly the electrical industry has 
had nothing to do with the matter; and “ Meteor” thinks this 
evil thing to capture the electrical industry again this year has 
been done by Mr. Imre Kiralfy. As though this philanthropic 
king of exhibition organizers could do such a thing! Anyway, 
one of the members of the Committee, whoever appointed him, 
has since retired. In their warm-hearted generosity, the exhibi- 
tion authorities desire electrical manufacturing firms to engage to 
take 10,000 square feet of space, at 4s. per square foot and 3s. 6d. 
for working exhibits. But, of course, so great is the pressure 
for space—last year’s game revived—that there must be prompt 
acceptance. If it is taken quickly, an additional space—the 
equivalent of one-third—has been “kindly” promised (so runs 
the Committee’s circular) free of all rental charges for historical, 
educational, and scientific sections. The Committee are also 
“ favourably considering ” a suggestion to erect and equip a large 
electrical village, which enterprise it is proposed shall be under- 
taken by “an existing organization,” under the control of the 
Committee. There is a singular inquisitiveness on the part of 
“Meteor” to know something more of the “existing organiza- 
tion” in whose interests the Committee are favourably consider- 
ing the idea of an electrical village. It seems, however, to be the 
general feeling in the electrical manufacturing industry that exhi- 
bitions have been overdone, and that from the industry’s point of 
view large, expensive displays are best kept apart from a show 
of a popular character. The cost of the Manchester Electrical 
Exhibition last year is still fresh in memory; and to obliterate 
from mind (so as to secure the necessary response) the repetition 
of that cost, and a five or six months’ continuous show, will 
require a good deal of fine talk and writing. Manufacturers do 
not like having these shows forced upon them on the initiative of 
outsiders, whose sole incentive is money-making. 








A MEMORIAL TO SIR GEORGE LIVESEY AT THE 
EAST GREENWICH GAS-WORKS. 


At the East Greenwich Works of the South Metropoiitan Gas 
Company, on Friday, the 26th ult., a bronze tablet which has 
been fixed on the front of the clock tower as a memorial to the 
late Sir George Livesey, was unveiled by the Chairman of the 
Company, Mr. Charles Carpenter. The tablet is under a stone 
canopy or pediment, and was designed by Mr. A. L. Dunphy, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. The cost was defrayed out of a fund sub- 
scribed by the employees, to which Mr. Manwaring (who was 
mainly responsible for the suggestion as to the memorial) acted 
as Treasurer. The inscription on the tablet reads— 


1909. 
Fervet Opus. 
This Tablet was Placed Here by 
The Officers and Workmen at this Station 
In Memory of 
Sir George T. Livesey, M.Inst.C.E., Chairman of this Company, 
as a Mark of Esteem and Affection for One who was 
Mainly Instrumental in Conferring upon Them 
the Benefits of Co-Partnership. 


Mr. Carpenter, before uncovering the tablet, gave a short life 
history of Sir George, in relation to his labours in the field of 
co-partnership. He said this would not be the only memorial to 
Sir George there, for the works themselves, whose coming-of-age 
dinner was held in December last, were to-day as he had planned 
them twenty-one years ago. But a better memorial, however, to 
any man was the memorial in the heart; and this everyone who 
had come into touch with him would always have. Sir George, 
many years before the co-partnership scheme came into being, had 
thought of it as the solution of the difficulty between employer 
and employed; and when in 1876 the sliding-scale in regard to 
the price of gas to the public and amount of dividend to the 
shareholder became law, he felt that the first step had been taken 
towards that ideal. Twenty years ago, Sir George introduced 
his co-partnership scheme—at first smiled at by other employers 
of labour, but now making converts weekly, and spreading all 
over the world. What had it done as far as they were con- 
cerned? He had no hesitation in saying that it had created a 
remarkable relationship and feeling between everyone in the 
service of the Company. Sir George had devoted the greater 
part of his life to the working man (he used the term in its broadest 
sense) ; and they knew that they.had lost a good friend. The 
clock-tower was a very appropriate place for the memorial. Every 
time a man went to the timekeeper, or to sign an agreement, he 
would be reminded of the one who had done a great deal towards 
making his life a happy and contented one. The inscription on 
imperishable bronze was a plain, unvarnished statement of facts; 














and he praised those who had arranged it. He was pleased that 
East Greenwich had, by their own wish and action, put up such 
an enduring monument in memory of their beloved friend. 

Mr. J. Tysoe, the Engineer of the works, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Carpenter, said that he had stated that they 
had lost a friend in their late Chairman. He (Mr. Tysoe) wished 
to say that they had found another in Mr. Carpenter. This was 
the first time they had collectively met Mr. Carpenter in his new 
capacity; and he wished to assure them that the new Chairman’s 
sympathies were entirely with the men, and that he was as ready 
to listen to them, and to act justly by them, as was the late 
Chairman. Hewasconfident that the future of the Company was 
safe in Mr. Carpenter’s hands. 

Mr. H. Austin, in seconding the vote of thanks, referred to the 
benefits of co-partnership, and to the loss they had sustained. 
He said he looked forward to a continuance of the benefits under 
the present Chairman’s control. 

The vote was heartily carried. 





THE LIVESEY MEMORIAL FUND. 


WE have received from Mr. Walter T. Dunn the following list 
of further contributions to the fund :— 





1909. £ «. d; 
March t Amount already acknowledged » 7829 13 0o 
ms 2 Henry T. Armitt, Santiago. . . . rz 2 
Colchester Gas Company, prions 5 0 
J. N. Derbyshire, Draycott Gas Com- 
Ge ink oe FSS pee re 
T. Hardie, Gateshead. . ... . ; x0 
Kirkcaldy Gaslight Company . . . 5 5 oO 
Manchester District Institution of 
er ee ee ee 26 5 oO 
James C. Watson, Calcutta (50 rupees) 2. = 
= 3 T.H. Duxbury, South Shields. . . 5 5 0 
Harrogate GasCompany. ... . 10 10 Oo 
South Shields Gas Company . . . 35 0 0 
> 4 Alder and Mackay, Edinburgh and 
oe ee ee eee ee aS D 
Hornsey GasCompany .... . at 6 02 
Thomas May, Canterbury ... . 5 5 0 
Newton, Chambers, and Co., She flield 59 0 O 
J. Newell Reeson, Beckton. . ... 2.2.0 
os 5 Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas Com- 
rae ei eee eee S35 0 
Shrewsbury Gaslight Company. . . 10 10 Oo 
Southampton Gaslight and Coke Com- 
BREE a Lis elise aie tk 6 sh ik | 52 10 oO 
C. E. Botley, Hastings . ... . 22 © 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Com- 
NT eee ee eee ee 
os 6 W. G. Bradshaw, Chairman of the 
Commercial GasCompany . . . ar 0 © 
James L. Chapman, Harrow ° 5 5 0 
Directors of the Harrow and Stan- 
more Gas Company. ..... I0 10 O 
Geo. R. Hislop, Paisley . . .. . 330 
Fred. Lee, Hinckley. .... . a 
North Middlesex Gas Company . . 10 10 O 
Tynemouth GasCompany ... . 21 0 0 
” 8 Edward Allen, Liverpool . .. . 5 5 0 
H. W. Packham, Kingston-on-Thames r = 0 
TO) ec 6@ fee wo Fe: ah PONIT -B. 7 








Vertical Retorts for Edinburgh. 

It was stated by Bailie Bryson, the Convener of the Works 
Committee of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commission, at the 
annual dinner of the Commission last Thursday evening, that 
the Engineer (Mr. W. R. Herring) had been making experiments 
on a small scale in the production of gas in vertical retorts, 
and he understood that Mr. Herring was about to apply to the 
Commission for permission to experiment upon a greater scale, 
which he had no doubt would be granted. 





Mr. J. H. Troughton, P.P.G.Swd.B., was last month installed 
W.M. of the Etheldreda Lodge, meeting at Newmarket. 


Two cast-iron pipes were damaged in a strange manner in 
New Bedford (Mass.) rather more than a year ago, and a descrip- 
tion of the incident is given in the report of Mr. R. C. P. Coggeshall, 
the Superintendent of the Water Department. According to 
“Engineering Record,” the first indication of trouble was the escape 
of water from the ground; and investigation showed that it came 
from a leak in the gas-main. It was first suspected that a gas- 
pipe recently laid beneath a brook had been broken, and thus 
admitted the water ; but this proved incorrect. Shortly afterwards, 
a humming noise was noticed at a fire-hydrant near ; but there were 
no surface indications ofa leak. At this point, the 6-inch gas-pipe 
passed beneath the 4-inch branch which supplied the hydrant, 
and the two pipes were originally separated about 4 inch. When 
the pipes were uncovered, it was found that holes of large size had 
been bored through both, and they were connected practically as 
if a nipple had been used. The connection was so tight that when 
the trench was opened below the gas-pipe, and within a foot of 
the holes, no water appeared in the trench. Mr. Coggeshall is 
unable to explain the leak. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 729.) 


THERE was no very salient feature to be noted about business 
on the Stock Exchange last week. Taken all round, things were 
decidedly inactive and at times dull; operators apparently being 
in a cautious mood. The political question was, of course, 
dominant; and hopes and fears alternated almost from day to 
day. Prices moved accordingly—going up in response to a ray 
of sunshine, and going down when international clonds gathered. 
The opening day was rather sluggish but not depressed, and the 
tone was very fair. Home Governments were in good case, and 
Consols were a shade higher. Tuesday was an inanimate day 
with scarcely any movement—all the chief markets remaining 
steady. On Wednesday, the old clouds in the East were menac- 
ing, and the severe weather impeded trade and traffic. So the 
markets with one accord gave way. But things brightened up 
again next day, and a fairly cheerful feeling prevailed, though busi- 
ness wasrather shy. Consols recovered ;°;; and most of the higher 
class stocks had an advance. Friday opened well-under the in- 
fluence of the day before; and with a calmer feeling in regard to 
political trouble, prices had amoderate advance. But after awhile 
business drooped, and the marketssettled down to dulness, though 
Consols finished ;'5; up. Saturday was very quiet, and markets in 
general were dull, prices closing lower. In the Money Market, a 
steady demand kept rates well up to the mark. Discount terms 
were at first easier, but became firm lateron. Inthe Gas Market, 
there was a good aggregate of business done (thanks to the acti- 
vity of the leading issue) ; but most of the other principal stocks 
were very quiet. The general tendency was good and buoyant, 
and several quotations made advances; but in Gaslight and Coke 
ordinary, there was a slight reactionary tendency after the recent 
liberal increases. In the earlier portion of the week, 102? was 
frequently marked; but towards the close 101} was touched more 
than once—1.¢., a fall of 3. In the secured issues, the maximum 
realized from 88} to 873, the preference from 104} to 105, and the 
debenture from 35 free to 843. South Metropolitan was inactive 
and unchanged at from 120} to 1214, and the debenture marked 
843. In Commercial, there was business in the 4 per cent. at 
108} and 1094; in the 34 per cent. at 1034 and 1044; and in the 
debenture at 81. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, 
Brentford old changed hands at from 245 to 246 (a rise of 2), 
Bournemouth preference at 15%, British at from 423} to 423, South 
Suburban at 119} and 120, ditto preference at 120}, West Ham 
at from 114} to 115, and ditto debenture at 105}. The Continental 
companies were quiet. Imperial advanced 1, with business at 
from 180} free to 1814, ditto debenture made from 94 to 95, Union 
101 free, ditto preference 140, European fully-paid from 231% to 
24's, and ditto part-paid 174 and 1713. Among the undertakings 
of the remoter world, Buenos Ayres realized from 13 special to 
13;'°5, Melbourne 4} per cent. 102, Monte Video 123, Oriental 1404 
and 141}, Primitiva from 6}3 to 6}, ditto preference 5, and 53° 
River Plate 14}, ditto debenture 96, and San Paulo 143. 








ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Slow Growth in Connections—Mixing the Power and Lighting Business 
to make a Bigger Showing—Further Reductions in Revenue per 
Unit—Flexible Firing—* Poplarizing” Electricity—Contractors 
and Cookers—Does Electricity Kill ?—Robbing the Gas Consumer. 


Tue accounts of the London Electricity Supply Companies for 
the past six months have been before the shareholders; and from 
the Chairmen there has been heard the oft-repeated tale. The 
only change on this occasion has been a marked unanimity on 
the part of the Chairmen in spreading about the most cordial 
congratulations on the subject of the linking-up proposals having 
received the sanction of Parliament, so that, if need be, the Com- 
panies can now be mutually helpful. But how much value the 
Companies really place upon this intercommunication proposal, 
or how often there will be recourse to it, is another matter. We 
rather think that one of the chief values of the scheme, in the 
sight of the Companies, has been the assistance it has rendered 
in frustrating the designs of the Bulk and Power Company pro- 
moters. Otherwise there has been little that is fresh to report 
in the positions of the concerns. The dividends have generally 
remained at the same points as in the previous year. Those 
pictures of an excited populace besieging the Companies for the 
privilege of being connected to their mains and using metallic 
filament lamps, have had their faces turned to the wall this year. 
The lamps have not been the attraction that was expected; and 
there has been this year at the meetings less talk of the lamps 
eventually going to be a boon and a blessing to the Companies. 
For example, the Chairman of the St. James’s and Pall Mall Com- 
pany reported that the connections to the mains have risen by 
just 7 per cent., which is rather less than in 1907, but slightly 
better than the average for some years past. When, however, 
connections are spoken of, and they are presented in the guise 
of 8-candle power lamps, they are perfectly meaningless. The 
Companies roll up together power and lighting connections—the 
charge in the one case being in the region of 1d. per unit, and 
for lighting (say) 3d., 4d., or 5d.—and render them all as 8-candle 





power lamps. The absurdity of this proceeding is shown by the 
statement at the South Metropolitan Electric Supply Company’s 
meeting, at which the shareholders learned that there had been 
an increase in the lamp connections of 17,248 during the past 
year, of which 5055 represented power and 12,193 lighting. The 
method of mixing the power and lighting figures, and then talking 
of the equivalent of 8-candle power lamps, only serves the one 
purpose cf confusing the shareholders. 

Referring again to the St. James’s and Pall Mall Company, the 
shareholders, as stated above, are told that the increase in the 
lamp connections has been 7 per cent. Then they are informed 
that a large part of these lamp connections are nothing of the 
kind, but represent power, which they also learn is sold at a 
price that has no relation whatever to the figure obtained for 
electricity used by genuine lamp connections. Then the intel- 
ligence falls upon their ears that the Company’s revenue has, 
notwithstanding the 7 per cent. increase in connections, risen by 
less than 3 per cent., while the price obtained per unit sold has 
fallen from 3°1ogd. to 3'026d., or 2°66 per cent. This falling off 
per unit is due to the increase in the number of units sold for 
power purposes at the rate of 1d. per unit, which now, in the case 
of the St. James’s Company, represents 133 per cent. of the total, 
as against 10} per cent. the previous year. The proportion 
of the power consumption to the lighting is a progressive one. 
While, too, the consumption of the 1d. per unit electricity is 
going up, the metallic filament lamps tend to reduce the con- 
sumption per consumer of the paying electricity used for lighting 
purposes. The same thing is seen in the statement of the affairs 
of the South Metropolitan Electricity Supply Company. The 
average price received during the past year was 2°88d. per unit, 
as compared with 3'23d.—a decrease of about 11 per cent., which 
the Chairman announced is “largely due to the greater propor- 
tion of units sold for power purposes, and the reduction in the 
sales for lighting, owing to the extended use of the metallic fila- 
ments.” If the chairmen of the various companies could, in view 
of the current conditions, see their way to relinquish the ancient 
order of stating new connections, and put a little more clearly 
the position as to the trend of the effects of the power and metallic 
filament businesses, selling transactions in electric shares would 
be brisker, and market prices might show further shrinkage. 

It has been suggested by a prominent electrician that ‘‘ com- 
parative costs” between gas and electricity are not comparative 
unless they take into account the expenses of installation. Well, 
“there is no question,” writes the “ Electrician,” “ that electricity 
is at a disadvantage at the present time owing to the high cost of 
electric wiring.” So that with economy on the side of gas in 
use, and advantage on the score of installation, it is well with 
gas. But our contemporary does not do much, if anything, to 
advance the solution of the problem that has been under revived 
discussion so many months. Ofcourse, there is not an electrician 
living who will not agree with our contemporary’s sage remarks 
“that there is so much to be said in favour of cheapening systems 
of wiring, if this can be done efficiently and with due regard to 
safety, that such proposals should be looked at carefully, and 
without assuming the use of materials that are essentially uusuit- 
able, and that might be modified considerably if required.” But 
there is danger in leaving to personal opinion the determination 
of what is “essentially unsuitable.” The personal factor is an 
important one in this matter. We should be inclined to think that 
the wiring used in such installations as are hinted at in the fol- 
lowing lines from our contemporary’s article were considered by 
those responsible for the installations as being essentially suit- 
able: ‘We suppose that everyone will admit that the quality of 
conductors generally used for pendants in this country has nota 
long life, and if fires are traced to the use ofsuch material, it is prob- 
ably because ‘the flexible’ has been used in undesirable situations 
—for example, in the neighbourhood of inflammable hangings— 
and that it has been too slender in its construction.” Rules and 
regulations notwithstanding, it is difficult—so divergent are their 
ways, their recommendations, and their estimates—to put com- 
plete trust in those who advise in matters electrical. There is, 
however, an imposing array of much respected opinion against 
the extended use of flexible. Mr. W. W. Lackie, the Electrical 
Engineer of Glasgow, has again written on the subject. Some 
information from him was dealt with in the “ JournaL” a fort- 
night since (p. 513); and his present statements are supplemen- 
tary. He points out that between 1902 and 1908, 61 fires oc- 
curred in Glasgow due to defective wiring—ten being traceable 
to bad flexibles. He is afraid cheap surface wiring would only 
increase the number of fires. There is no parallel between Con- 
tinental conditions and those existing in this country, to justify 
the experience of the one being taken as sufficient for the adoption 
of similar method by the other. Continental voltages are lower 
and climatic conditions better; and therefore here three years 
would probably represent the life of flexible wiring. Not many 
consumers would want to renew once in three years. 

We have not heard that Poplar is a particularly high-class 
residential locality; and it seems that, for domestic purposes, 
electricity from the Borough Council’s works has not received a 
large amount of patronage. There is, therefore, to be an effort 
made to stimulate this class of business; and it is to be done by 
the expenditure of £375 in putting in 25 experimental domestic 
installations, which sum works out to £15 per installation, but 
does not include the electric fittings. The installation only goes 
to the ceiling rose and the wall plug. The non-provision of the 
fittings is one objection that the householders upon whom it is 
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desired to experiment will have against the Electrical Engineer’s 

roposals. And another thing is that, unless a special course of 
instruction is provided—say, at an evening school—the ordinary 
householder will have some difficulty in comprehending to what 
he is committing himself in these terms of charge: Lighting, £4 
per annum per kilowatt installed and heating £1 per kilowatt, with 
an additional charge in each case of 4d. per unit for all current 
used, plus a charge of 12} per cent. on the cost of installation, to 
cover depreciation, repairs, and interest. The charge per kilowatt 
for lighting in cellars, lavatories, &c., would be £1 where a com- 
bined supply for heating and lighting is taken.” What is the 
ordinary householder to make out of this? It will be as Sanscrit 
to the majority of them. We like something more simple in 
business transactions. The Poplarizing system does not commend 
itself to us as likely to be effective. 

An ingenious idea is promulgated by the “ Electrical Times.” 
It is that electrical contractors in a fair way of business should 
speculate in the hiring-out of electric cooking and heating appa- 
ratus; and it is suggested that they will find it a profitable source 
of business. Most contractors will have some difficulty in recog- 
nizing any sound and substantial cause why they should set them- 
selves the task of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
supply authorities, and more likely than not burn their fingers for 
their trouble. ‘“ While in many new districts the supply authori- 
ties may organize domestic hiring-out departments, the movement 
is likely to be gradual; and enterprising contractors should be 
able to supply quite a number of radiators, ovens, and other ap- 
paratus under a hiring agreement before any serious competition 
arises.” How nice! Not a few contractors, we fancy, have been 
mightily tickled over this bland enticement to oonainie. If it is 
not worth while the electricity suppliers pushing this business, it 
will not be worth while the contractors doing it. A householder 
for his lighting and cooking and any hiring in connection there- 
with, is quite satisfied with only one account; and he will not be 
particularly fascinated by having any hiring relations with a local 
or other tradesman. The suggestion is made that an oven, cost- 
ing £7 10s. (subject), could profitably be hired out at 5s. per quar- 
ter without any maintenance charge, or at a slightly higher rate if 
the contractor undertakes to replace the heating elements when 
necessary. This he would have to do, or else they would never 
be replaced. Having regard, however, to the maintenance and 
other out-of-pocket expenses, contractors are not likely to regard 
the capital outlay in this direction as a shrewd business proposi- 
tion. The 5s. a quarter, or “a slightly higher rate,” are not re- 
garded by the writer making the suggestion of self-sacrifice on the 
part of contractors as being “so very largely in excess of those 
prevailing for gas cookers.” Ask a gas consumer for {1 a year 
rent for a gas-cooker the size of the cooking outfit suggested, and 
uncomplimentary talk would ensue. We shall be told that what 
is said here is all negatived by the fact that one firm has already 
offered to undertake hiring-out with responsible householders. 
The offer does not prove the success of the system, nor its pru- 
dence as a new piece of enterprise. 

“Does Electricity Kill” was the headline to an American 
story published in one of the London morning papers last Wed- 
nesday ; but it is to be hoped that the story told will not induce 
other folks to try an experiment to see whether they enjoy the same 
immunity from danger that Charles Quill, the hero of the story, 
is said to possess with voltages up to as high as 2000. This 
individual, so the tale goes, allows himself to be strapped in a 
chair, and a direct current turned into his body to the extent of 
1800 volts. An alcohol soaked handkerchief touching his body 
bursts into flames; the man, the report says, also lights candles, 
and sets aglowelectriclamps. “ Doeselectricity kill?” Why, of 
course, it does. Has the paper in question already forgotten the 
case of the man Reader who was killed by an electric shock at the 
Lot’s Road generating station; the voltage of the current being 
only 220? Also the evidence of Mr. G. Scott Ram, His Majesty’s 
Inspector of Factories, that he has known of 22 deaths from electric 
shock at 250 volts and less, and above that voltage deaths are 
fairly frequent. It would be better, if the daily papers would em- 
phasize the danger of the ordinary distributed voltages, instead of 
giving such prominence to something sensational. 

From the profits drawn from the pockets of the gas consumers 
of Oldham, payment is made (contrary, we believe, to the inten- 
tion of the local Act of Parliament) for the public lighting. A 
curious statement is published in one of our electrical contem- 
poraries. It is that Union Street, Oldham, is to be lighted by 
electricity—the electric fittings being provided by the Electricity 
Committee, while the Gas Committee will pay for the lighting; in 
other words, profits made from the gas consumers are to be used 
for paying for electric lighting. If this is true, does it come 
within the terms of the Corporation Act of 1886? If the Town 
Clerk is not shy, perhaps he will satisfy our curiosity. 








At a meeting of the Dalkeith Gas Company, on Saturday, 
Mr. RoBeErT WoLFE Cowie, who has been for the last four 
years Manager of the Lockerbie Gas-Works, was chosen to fill 
the same position at Dalkeith, shortly to be vacated by Mr. 
ALEXANDER BELL, who is retiring. There were 86 applicants. 
At Lockerbie, Mr. Cowie’s services have been greatly appre- 
ciated. About two years ago, the works were reconstructed from 
plans prepared by him, and carried through under his super- 
vision, at a cost of nearly £2000; and the Town Council voted 
him an honorarium. ; 





PERSONAL, 


We regret to learn that Mr. Eric Morrison, aged 18, who is 
articled to his father, Mr. J. W. Morrison, of Sheffield, met with 
a serious accident on Friday last. He was at work at the Neeps. 
end Gas-Works on a planing machine, and accidentally got his 
leg caught in the reversing motion, which crushed the thigh bone 
in several pieces. He was at once removed to the Infirmary, where 
he underwent an operation, and is now making fair progress, 

The “Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” reports the retirement, at 
the close of last year, of Herr Ernst Lepica, the Manager of the 
Chemnitz Municipal Gas-Works. He has been associated with 
the works for 33 years, having been Manager since 1896, and 
celebrated his 65th birthday on the 4th inst. He is well known 
on the Continent as the inventor of the station governor, the 
washer, and the system of electrical control of pressure at out- 
lying districts, which are known by his name. 


A very successful smoking concert was held on Friday, in the 
Institute attached to the Fulham works of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, to celebrate the opening of the Company’s new office 
and show-rooms in Harwood Terrace, Fulham. Mr. E. Pilbrow, 
the Inspector in Charge of the Kensington and Fulham branches, 
presided. During the evening the Chairman, with a few feeling 
remarks on behalf of some 220 officers and workmen attached 
to Kensington, presented Mr. E. G. Merry, the Clerk in Charge 
of that office, who has been appointed to a similar position at 
Fulham (with the added responsibility of being Acting Inspector 
in Charge during Mr. Pilbrow’s absence), with a handsome Louis 
cabinet in Spanish mahogany, which bore the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Presented to Mr. Ernest George Merry by the Officers, 
Office Staff, and Workmen of Kensington Branch of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company, as a Mark of Affection and Esteem, 
March 1, 1909.” Mr. Merry thanked them all in a few well- 
chosen sentences for the handsome gift. A most enjoyable 
evening was spent by an audience of nearly 300, who greatly 
appreciated the varied programme which had been provided ; 
the selections by the Kensington Brass Band being not the least 
popular of the many excellent turns. 


OBITUARY. 








We regret to learn of the death, on the 21st ult., of Herr Apo. 
GRAETZ, of the well-known Berlin house of Ehrich and Graetz, 
burner and lamp manufacturers. He and his brother, Herr Max 
Graetz, had since the retirement of their father in 1896 been the 
sole members of the firm, the business of which they managed 
jointly. The “Graetzin ” inverted burners are perhaps the most 
widely-known products of the large works which they control. 
Some particulars of the works and manufactures of the firm were 
given in the “ JourNAL” for June 23 last (p. 843) in connection 
with the visit made to them by the German Association of Gas 
and Water Engineers. Herr Adolph Graetz succumbed suddenly 
to an attack of apoplexy, at the early age of 47. 

We regret to record the death, at the age of 62, after a very 
brief illness, of Mr. R. H. SwinpDLEHURST, the Water-Works 
Engineer to the Bolton Corporation. Last Thursday he returned 
to his office after some days’ absence owing to an attack of 
influenza; but in the evening he had a relapse, and pneumonia 
supervened. He became rapidly-worse, and died on Friday 
night. Mr. Swindleburst had been in the service of the Corpora- 
tion for 33 years, during which period he superintended the 
carrying out of many important works in connection with the 
water supply of the town. He gained his earlier experiences at 
Ulverston, Dewsbury, and Buxton. He was a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, having been admitted in 1877, and 
one of the founders of the Association of Water Engineers, of 
which he was President in 1903. 

By the death, last Sunday, in his 77th year, of Alderman 
SAMUEL LEE RyMer, Croydon has lost a well-known and much- 
respected resident, who was actively associated with the muni- 
cipal, philanthropic, educational, and religious affairs of the 
borough. He was elected a member of the Local Board of 
Health in 1870, and remained on that body till 1883, when, upon 
the incorporation of the borough, he became an Alderman, retain- 
ing that office till his death. He was also a Justice of the Peace. 
He was Mayor of the borough in 1893-4, was one of the founders 
of the Croydon General Hospital and of the Croydon Literary 
and Scientific Institution, and since 1892 had been Chairman of 
the Governors of the Whitgift Foundation. His decease calls for 
notice in our columns from the fact that he was a Director of the 
Bournemouth and Worthing Gas Companies, and took a keen 
interest not only in the progress of both undertakings but in the 
gas industry generally. This was characteristic of him in all 
matters with which he was associated. Some of our readers may 
remember that on the occasion of the visit of members of the 
Société Technique to Bournemouth last year, he rendered useful 
service by reason of his excellent knowledge of the French 
language. He was a regular attendant at the Company’s meet- 
ings; and his absence from the last, owing to serious illness, 
caused his colleagues on the Board keen regret. This feeling 
will, we are sure, be intensified now that he has been removed 
from their midst. 
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RETURNS OF GAS TESTINGS IN LONDON. 


TueE report recently presented by the Public Control Committee 
of the London County Council to the Council on the subject of 
sulphur in London gas, which was referred to in the “ JourNaL” 
for Feb. 16 (p. 483), and also p. 560 of last week’s issue, prompts 
the suggestion that some further details of the results of the gas 
testings made daily in the testing-places of the London County 
Council may prove acceptable to our readers. 





The London County Council issues a weekly summary of the 
results of the testings made in the nineteen testing-places under 
its control. Eleven of these testing-places are supplied with gas 
by the Gaslight and Coke Company, six by the South Metro- 
politan Company, and two by the Commercial Company. The 
testings made every week day in each of these testing-places in- 
clude tests of: (1) The illuminating power of the gas when burned 
at the rate of 5 cubic feet per hour in the “ Metropolitan ” argand 
burner No. 2; (2) the illuminating power in a specified flat-flame 
burner; (3) the calorific value, both gross and net, as determined 
by the Boys calorimeter; (4) the freedom of the gas from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ; (5) the amount of sulphur compounds in 
the gas. OF these testings, only that of illuminating power in 
the argand burner and that for sulphuretted hydrogen are of any 
statutory importance. In the event of a deficiency in illumi- 
nating power as determined by this test, and in the event of 
sulphuretted hydrogen being present, according to the method 
of determination prescribed, the Gas Company are liable to for- 
feiture. These two tests are carried out on Sundays also. The 
remaining three tests are made under the provisions of the London 
Gas Act, 1905, merely with a view to supplying information. 
There is another testing of the forfeiture class which is made 
from time to time—viz., that of the pressure of the gas. This 
is carried out at street-lamps anywhere in the district of supply ; 
but it has ceased to have any practical significance, because the 
standard pressure at or above which the gas is required to be 
supplied is 6-1oths between midnight and sunset, and 10-r1oths 
between sunset and midnight. Fuller particulars in regard to the 
conditions of testing in London were given in an article on the 
“Returns of Gas Testings in London” in the “JournaL” for 
March 26, 1907 (p. 800). The only change since that date in the 
tests made is that a new flat-flame burner was introduced on 
Jan. 1, 1908, so that the results of the flat-flame testings since that 
date are not strictly comparable with those made earlier. 

Some comparisons of the figures obtained for the first six weeks 
of this year and of 1908 may be made with those previously 
given for the first two monthsof1907. Taking first the “ penalty ” 
testings of illuminating power made with the “ Metropolitan” 
argand burner, the following table shows the average, maximum, 
and minimum figures for the three Companies for the three 
periods in question.* 


TaBLeE I.—Tests of Illuminating Power in Standard Argand Burner. 
































- | 1907. 
; Aver, Max. Min. 
Gaslight and Coke Company. . candles 16°6 18°8 14°83 
South Metropolitan Company ‘ 16°15 18°4 14°3 
Commercial Company. . . . = 15'2 | 16°8 14°! 
-- | 1908. 
Aver. | Max. Min. 
Gaslight and Coke Company. . candles 16°73 18°r 15°8 
South Metropolitan Company . as 16°15 | 18°8 14°06 
Commercial Company .. . ss 14°83 | 16°60 13°90 
- | 1909. 
ri ; Aver. | Max. Min. 
Gaslight and Coke Company. . candles 16°63 | 18°56 15°61 
South Metropolitan Company . rf 16°40 18°59 14°54 
Commercial Company .. . se 14°72 | 15°84 13°07 








The true import of these results can only be realized by bearing 
in mind that only the Gaslight and Coke Company are required 
by their Acts to supply gas having an illuminating power of 16 
candles. The other two Companies are required to supply gas 
having an illuminating power of only 14 candles. Nevertheless, 
the South Metropolitan Company, who make no water gas, con- 
tinue to supply gas, on the average, well up to the 16-candle 
standard. It seems as though, if this Company are to reap the 
benefit of the concession of the reduction of the standard illumi- 
nating power from 16 to 14 candles, which they gained in 1900, 
they will have to discover some fundamentally new method of 
carbonization, or they will have to resort, as the other two London 
Companies have done, to diluting their coal gas with water gas. 
It will be seen from the foregoing figures that the illuminating 
power of the supply of the Gaslight and Coke Company has, on 
the average, remained practically the same in the three years. 
The South Metropolitan Company, on the other hand, have this 
year supplied gas of distinctly higher candle power than in 1907 
and 1908. The Commercial Company, by the use of their water- 
fas plant, have been able to supply gas averaging not so much 





i. The precise periods are, nine weeks ending March 2, 1907, six weeks 
ending Feb. 8, 1908, and six weeks ending Feb. 6, 1909. , 
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above their 14-candle standard illuminating power. It will be 
seen, however, that they are now able to work uniformly with a 
smaller surplus margin than in 1907. In regard to the minimum 
results, both the Gaslight and Coke Company and Commercial 
Company, on more than one occasion, have had results reported 
which fall below their respective standard illuminating powers. 
But since the Acts, before a forfeiture can be imposed, allow the 
Companies half-a-candle grace, and since the London Gas Act 
of 1905 prevents the imposition of a forfeiture except when the 
average of three consecutive days’ testings falls below the pre- 
scribed value, it will be seen that; speaking generally, these two 
Companies have throughout more than fulfilled their statutory 
obligations in respect of illuminating power: The South Metro- 
politan Company are distinguished by not having a single record 
lower than their prescribed illuminating power. 

The testings of illuminating power made with the flat-flame 
burner, which in 1908 and 1909 is a slit burner known as a 


“ Bray’s T5Ft. =3,” but in 1907 was an earlier type of slit burner 


of Bray’s manufacture, are carried out for “information” only. 
The information which may be gleaned from the averages of these 
testings for the periods under discussion is shown in Table II, 


TABLE I1.—Testings of Illuminating Power under Prescribed 
Flat-Flame Burner. 














— | 1907. 
Aver. Max. | Min 
Gaslight and Coke Company. . candles 11 8 os oo 
South MetropolitanCompany . ee II*25 
CommercialCompany. . . . os 9°45 
_ | 1908. 

: | Aver. | Max. Min. 
Gaslight and Coke Company. . candles] 11'95 | 15°34 10°18 
South Metropolitan Company a | 10 oy. |." 13°53 g'0 

| : 


Commercial Company. . . . a3 











—s 190}. 

Aver. Max. Min. 
Gaslight and Coke Company. . candles | 11°74 14°44 9°75 
South Metropolitan Company Fs 10°93 13°05 9°15 
Commercial Company. . . . x 8 923 10°53 7°52 





In regard to the figures in Table II., it must be remembered 
that, owing to the change in the prescribed burner, the results for 
1907 are not on all-fours with those for the later periods. For 
the same reason it has seemed unnecessary to give the maximum 
and minimum results for 1907; but a comparison of the average 
results of the flat-flame testings with those of the standard argand 
is instructive. It was pointed out in the article dealing with the 
1907 results [“ JourNnaL,” Vol. XCVII., p. 800] that whereas 
there was a difference in the case of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany’s mixed gas supply of 4°8 candles between the average re- 
sults of the testings with the two burners, and a difference of 4°9 
candles for the South Metropolitan Company’s undiluted coal gas, 
there was a difference of approximately 5? candles in the case of 
the Commercial Company’s poorer mixed gas. Passing on to the 
1908 and 1909 figures, it will be seen that the difference between 
the average results of the argand and flat-flame testings is main- 
tained in the case of the Gaslight and Coke Company at about 
4°8 candles; so that it would seem as though the new flat-flame 
burner has not developed the illuminating value of the Company’s 
gas toa more satisfactory extent than the former burner. The 
same may be said broadly of the effect of the new flat-flame test- 
burner on the Commercial Company’s poorer mixed gas. In 
1907, there was a difference of about 5} candles between the 
argand and the flat-flame averages; now there is a difference of 
nearly 6 candles. But it must be remembered that the average 
argand value of the Company’s gas has fallen in the meantime, 
as shown by Table I., by nearly half-a-candle; and it is apparent 
from a comparison of the results as a whole that the illuminating 
power as tested in the flat-flame burner falls off much more rapidly 
than the illuminating power in the argand burner as the quality of 
the gas is lowered.. SP 

The most striking effect of the change of the prescribed flat- 
flame burner is shown, however, in the case of the South Metro- 
politan Company’s coal gas supply. In 1907, the average of the 
flat-flame testings of this gas was nearly 4°9 candles less than the 
argand average. In 1908 and 1909, the corresponding difference 
was almost exactly 5°5. There has been no falling off in the 
argand value, but rather, as Table I. shows, a gain in the case of 
this Company’s gas. Consequently, the greater difference be- 
tween the argand and flat-flame results which has followed the 
introduction of the new flat-flame testing burner cannot be 
ascribed, as in the case of the Commercial Company, to any 
reduction in the quality of the gas. It would seem therefore that 
while the change in the prescribed flat-flame burner has not been 
of any appreciable advantage to the Companies who supply a 
mixed gas, it has been distinctly detrimental to the flat-flame value 
<r to the coal gas which the South Metropolitan Company 
su ; ; 

4 results of the testings of calorific power are naturally at 
the present time of greater ittterest than the results of the other 
testings. It is regrettable, however, that the Lcndon County 
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Council did not see fit until the present year to publish the 
figures for the gross calorific power as well as those for the so- 
called net calorific power. Consequently, we are unable to insti- 
tute comparisons for the different years except in regard to the 
net values. It may reasonably be assumed, however, that the 
average difference between the net and gross figures will have 
been approximately the same for the same Company’s supply 
throughout the three years. The results for the three periods 
under discussion are shown in Table III. 


Tas_e III.—Testings of Calorific Power (Calories per Cubic Foot). 
































xcs, | 1907—Net. 
| Aver. Max. | Min. 
Gaslight and Coke Company ... . 134 s ae 
South Metropolitan Company. . . .| 1344 x 
Commercial Company ..... . 127} 
— | 1908—Net. 
| Aver. Max. | Min. 
Gaslight and Coke Company . ee 132°4 ram°s | 42a1°9 
South Metropolitan Company... . | 132°7 139°3 | 125°4 
Commercial Company ... . . «| 127°5 136'0 | 119°3 
_- 1g909—Gross. 1909—Net. 
Aver. Max. Min. Aver. Mar. Min, 
Gaslight and Coke Co. . | 147°3 | 159°0 | 136°9 ] 131°4 | 143°1 | 122°7 
South Metropolitan Co. . | 150°3 158°7 | 140°! | 133°4 141°8 | 122°3 
Commercial Co. . . . | 141°3 | 148°4 | 131°8 | 125°9 132°2 | I19°2 











It will be seen from the results that there has been an appreci- 
able falling off in the calorific value of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company’s supply; so that the calories per candle (argand test) 
have fallen from about 8:05 in 1907 to 7'g1 in 1908 and 7°90 
in 1909. The South Metropolitan Company show a smaller 
falling off in calorific value, and relatively to the illuminating 
power the calorific value is considerably higher than that of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company. For ‘instance, the calories per 
candle (argand test) for the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
amounted in 1907 to 8°33; in 1908, to 8°22; and in 1909, to 8°13. 
The Commercial Gas Company’s calorific power returns showed 
a slight rise in 1908 over 1907, and an appreciable falling off in 
1909. The calories per candle (argand test) in 1907 averaged 
nearly 8°4; in 1908, they had risen to about 8°6; and in 1909, to 
8-55. These figures are interesting as giving a probable indica- 
tion of the effect of the proposed reduction in its standard illumi- 
nating power by the Gaslight and Coke Company from 16 to 14 
candles. It may be assumed the Gaslight and Coke Company 
will continue to make a mixed gas supply, but will increase the 
proportion of water gas until the gas supplied is approximately 
of the same character as that now supplied by the Commercial 
Company. In that case it must be realized that there will be a 
distinct rise in the calories per candle, which is probably the most 
important factor from the standpoint of the consumer of the 
present day, having regard to the fact that the standard quality 
of gas is prescribed on the basis of testings of illuminating power 
in the argand burner. The projected change brings the calories 
per candle of the Gaslight and Coke Company’s supply to a prac- 
tical equality with the corresponding figure for the South Metropol- 
itan Company’s neat coal gas, though the absolute illuminating 
power and calorific power will, of course, both be lower. 

The results of the testings for sulphur are interesting in view of 
the report of the Public Control Committee of the London County 
Council which has already been referred to. In the report it 
was stated that for the period which it reviewed—viz., the year 
1go08—the amount of sulphur in the supplies of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company and of the South Metropolitan Company was con- 
siderably above an average of 35 grains per 100 cubic feet of gas. 
Table IV. will show, however, that, in the case of the former 
Company at least, an effort appears to have been made in the 


present year to maintain the proportion of sulphur not much in 
excess of that figure. 


TaBLe IV.—Results of Determinations of Sulphur in Gas 
(Grains per 100 Cubic Feet). 
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It will be seen from the table that there has been practically no 
change in the amount of sulphur in the coal gas manufactured 





by the South Metropolitan Company during the three years; and 
while it is undoubtedly true in regard to this Company that the 
average is considerably above the 35 grains named in the report 
of the Public Control Committee on the authority of a general 
statement made by the late Sir George Livesey, it must be borne 
in mind that, as pointed out in the previous article in the 
“ JourNAL” [Vol. XCVIL., p. 801], it was a matter of text-book 
knowledge in 1896 that the sulphur in coal gas ranged from 36 
to 46 grains per 100 cubic feet. The technical advisers of the 
London County Council might have warned the Council that, 
having regard to the general increase in carbonizing temperatures 
between 1896 and the passing of the London Gas Act of 1905, a 
slight increase such as that which is shown by the returns was to 
be expected on the figures published in 1896. The admixture of 
water gas has enabled both the Gaslight and Coke Company and 
the Commercial Gas Company to maintain the average amount of 
sulphur in their supplies at a lower figure. It may be assumed 
that if the provisions of the Gaslight and Coke Company’s Bill 
for the reduction of illuminating power from 16 to 14 candles re- 
ceives the approval of Parliament, the proportion of sulphur in 
the Company’s gas will fall automatically to approximately the 
figures which now obtain for the Commercial Company’s supply. 
There is obviously, even now, no reasonable ground for the dis- 
paraging comments made by the Public Control Committee of the 
London County Council in regard to the proportion of sulphur in 
the gas supplied by the Gaslight and Coke Company ; but it may 
be pointed out that if the Committee or the Council has any real 
conviction that a reduction in the proportion of sulphur would be 
beneficial to the consumers whose interest it professes to guard, 
it should give its cordial support to the Bill which the Gaslight 
and Coke Company are now promoting. Its action in this direc- 
tion would help to ensure a great reduction in the amount of 
sulphur in the gas supplied by the Company. 

Throughout the periods under review, there has been no record 
of the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas supplied by 
any of the three London Gas Companies. The testings of pres- 
sure are now so few and far between that it would be absurd to 
attempt to draw conclusions as to the average pressure main- 
tained in the district mains. The lowest pressure reported so 
far in 1909 is 2 inches, and the highest 4 inches. The lowest in 
the corresponding period of 1908 was 2°7 inches, and the highest 
4°2 inches. 


<= 


FUNCTIONS OF TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Association of Technical Insti- 
tutions early last month, the President, Dr. George T. Beilby, 
F.R.S., devoted his address to the subject of the functions of 
technical colleges; being, as he said, of opinion that the time had 
arrived when the position of these institutions, in their more 
direct relations to the industries of the country, might be profit- 
ably reviewed. The following are extracts from the address, the 
full text of which appears in the current number of “ Nature.” 


The training of men for the practice of the learned professions 
has always been largely in the hands of the Universities ; and one 
of the principles which has been evolved in the organization of 
this training is of the deepest interest for us, as it has an im- 
portant bearing on the work we are called uponto perform. This 
principle is that the final judgment as to the courses of study and 
preparation should rest mainly with practising members of the 
professions. This principle is equally recognized outside the Uni- 
versities in the training required for the newer professions. The 
professional bodies which regulate the admission to their mem- 
bership of civil engineers, architects, accountants, and analytical 
chemists, all require that the education of the candidates shall be 
of a definitely professional character ; and it isalways supervised 
by practising members of the particular profession. 

If the training in our institutions is to be modelled on the lines 
of the best professional standards, we shall have to secure the 
active co-operation of representative men from those industries 
for which we propose to train our students. With the help of 
these representatives we must organize courses of instruction, 
practical as well as theoretical. We must give to the practical 
side the same kind of reality as is found in the clinical teaching 
of medical students; and it must be made compulsory for all who 
desire to obtain the full diploma of the college. It ought, there- 
fore, to be supervised by a Joint Committee of the Board of 
Studies and representatives of the industries. If the colleges, 
with the co-operation of industrial representatives who are them- 
selves employers, can in this way organize and supervise the prac- 
tical side of their training, the education of the engineer, the electri- 
cian, and the chemist will berendered homogeneous from beginning 
to end, and the diploma will then be as definite a guarantee of 
complete professional training as the medical degree now is. In 
both cases, the experience which only results from practice has 
still to be won; but professional training will enable its possessor 
to begin to make his experience through his own practice. 

Speaking for the college with which I am associated, I can say 
that this co-operation is an accomplished fact. By securing the 
co-operation of the industrial leaders, we have taken an important 
step towards the securing for our students of the full professional 
training which seems to me so desirable. We have also made 
a beginning in developing an atmosphere of practicality in the 
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college. But all the advantages of this union are not on the side 
of the college. The trade employers have responded to our call; 
for they have found in our trade classes the modern substitute 
for, or supplement to, the old system of apprenticeship. We have 
in this instance an almost ideal fusion of the practical and theo- 
retical sides of the training. The student passes so freely from 
workshop to college and from college to workshop, that there need 
be no sharp line of demarcation between the two methods of 
obtaining knowledge. The soundness and the practicality of his 
training in handicraft are assured, while on this foundation of 
craftsmanship we can build an equally secure superstructure of 
intellectual training suited to his needs. We can teach him to 
lay off his work with scientific method, and with a sound know- 
ledge of the properties of the materials, and to conduct the various 
operations with a knowledge of the natural laws on which these 
operations depend. 

If we are to undertake the organization of the practical part of 
the training of our students, the co-operation of the employers 
will be necessary (1) to keep us supplied with a sufficient num- 
ber of posts in their works for temporary apprentices or learners, 
and (2) to enable us to keep some kind of supervision over the 
students during their training. Probably a visiting inspector 
would be required, whose duty it would be to keep in touch with 
the managers of the works in which the apprentices are placed. 
This officer would be invaluable in making all detailed arrange- 
ments between the managers and the college, and in arranging 
for the distribution and re-distribution of apprentices among the 
various works. It is well to remember that in seeking for oppor- 
tunities for practical training, we are not necessarily restricted 
to engineering works. In connection with the various municipal 
enterprises, electric lighting and power works, gas, water, and 
sewage works, employment may be found if the heads of these 
departments can be induced to take the necessary trouble. 

While the colleges would be deeply indebted to the manufac- 
turers who would co-operate with them in this matter, we need 
not neglect to represent to these gentlemen that the advantages 
would not all be on one side. By their co-operation, the whole 
system of the apprenticeship of educated young men would be 
put on a more businesslike footing, “slackers” and “loafers” 
would be quickly found out and dealt with or dismissed, and in- 
telligent hard work would be encouraged. I am not blind to the 
fact that there will be difficulties to be got over, and asperities 
to be smoothed, before the arrangement can be got into thorough 
working order. But none of these need be formidable; and we 
must expect to encounter little troubles in making any important 
change of practice. 

The training of chemists for industry is a subject which has 
been much discussed again during the past year. Early in 1908, 
a Sub-Committee of the governing body of the newly-created 
Imperial College of Science and Technology made a report on 
the subject to that body; but as the report has not been pub- 
lished, I shall refrain from making any remarks upon it. Some 
of the Provincial Sections of the Society of Chemical Industry 
have also organized discussions on the subject. 

I quite concede that there are many chemical works which 
might be thrown open to expert inspection, because in their 
operations there is nothing special to be divulged ; and in works 
ot this description there is no intrinsic reason why student ap- 
prentices should not be admitted. But the habit of secrecy has 
become instinctive with the chemical manufacture ; for he is well 
aware that, though at one time he may have nothing to lose by 
publicity, yet in the quick changes which occur in this industry 
he may any day find himself developing the kind of experience 
which finally becomes a real asset. From the chemical manu- 
facturer I fear there is not much to be hoped for in the provision 
of practical experience for our students; but fortunately there is 
much valuable experience for the young chemist to be obtained 
outside the chemical works. For him, as for the young engineer, 
the various departments of municipal enterprise ought to be made 
available. There is no finer school for the chemical technologist 
than the gas-works which are to be found in every city. In these 
works the problems of fuel combustion and utilization can be 
practically studied ; and, in addition, destructive distillation, the 
handling and purification of gases, and the recovery and separa- 
tion of bye-products. The gas industry is still overflowing with 
interesting problems; and at the present time various revolu- 
tionary changes are looming ahead at no great distance. The 
gas manager who does not wish to be left behind in the race 
would do well to organize an experimental department, and to 
call to his assistance a staff of intelligent young men from our 
colleges. It may safely be said that there are very few chemical 
works which could afford so excellent a training-ground for the 
chemist as the gas-works might supply. 

In what has gone before, it cannot be said that the importance 
of the practical and professional sides of our educational func- 
tions has been minimized. I may therefore, without fear of mis- 
understanding on this point, put before you certain views on the 
place which pioneer work in science and technology may occupy 
in our colleges. 

It has been seriously suggested in certain quarters that the 
technical colleges should limit their functions to the training of 
students and craftsmen in the more obviously utilitarian applica- 
tions of science, and should leave to the Universities the cultiva- 
tion of the higher developments of science. I think you will agree 
with me that this suggestion is altogether wrong. It is based 
on a most inadequate conception of what the mutual relations of 





science and industry ought to be. The heavy emphasis which I 
have laid on the practical and professional aspects of our work was 
designed to prepare the way for an equally strong insistence on the 
still higher functions which are involved in our intimate relations 
with scientific industry. Our purpose may be single, but it cannot 
be narrow and restricted ; for in its final expression it involves 
nothing less than this—that our colleges must become, not only 
centres of light and leading, but also makers of new knowledge. 
I have spoken of the necessity for the creation in our colleges of 
an atmosphere of practicability; but we must now, in addition 
to this, consider the creation of a yet rarer atmosphere of in- 
tellectual enterprise and inquiry. These two atmospheres are 
not incompatible ; on the contrary, they ought to stand to each 
other as complement and supplement in the circle of our educa- 
tional functions. 

In the large number of students who are passing through our 
hands we have at our disposal an almost ideal gathering-ground 
for the brightest and most intelligent young men from the middle 
and industrial classes. During their training, we have the oppor- 
tunity of subjecting them to a sifting process, by which they may 
be broadly separated into classes according to their different 
kinds and degrees of ability. During this process of sifting, it 
would be surprising if we did not find a few men who are capable of 
developing into enthusiastic pioneers, a proportion of whom ought 
ultimately to find their way to the front as real leadersin science 
and industry. Clearly it is our duty to provide for these men an 
environment in which they may breathe the vitalizing air of intel- 
lectual inquiry and enterprise. If we turn this duty round to its 
other side, we shall see that it is one and the same as our 
duty to industry, and therefore to the community ; for every man 
whom we can find and inspire in this way will become a sub- 
stantial asset to the nation as well as to industry. 

I do not put forward the plea that research is a necessary and 
desirable element in the training of all students; for I am still 
unconvinced on this point. Indeed, I am under the impression 
that many of the less successful students and graduates in science 
whom I have met have been seriously injured through having 
been encouraged in the idea that the cultivation of original re- 
search is the duty of every student of science. The real pioneer- 
ing work will never be done by mediocre men. My claim for the 
recognition and cultivation of pioneering ability is not made in 
the interest of students at large, but for the sake of the men of 
exceptional capacity in this respect. 

When we turn to the relations of our professors and teaching 
staff to this question, we are faced by considerations which compel 
us to look very closely into our whole scheme of work in its true 
proportions and perspective. As we have seen, the duty which 
bulks most largely is that of providing an adequate technical or 
professional training for a large number of average young men. 
These large numbers cannot be adequately dealt with unless the 
teaching is organized and carried out on the most businesslike 
lines. This practical side of the question naturally bulks largely 
in the minds of the heads of our colleges; and we need not, there- 
fore, be surprised that one of the qualities in the teachers which 
is most appreciated is the capacity for businesslike organization. 
It is fortunate that the combination of these businesslike qualities 
with high attainments in science is not more rare than it is, so 
that in our colleges we do find brilliant examples of this combi- 
nation. Where this is the case, the problem of the creation of 
an atmosphere of inquiry and research is much simplified. It is 
only necessary that we should ensure, for the men who can use it, 
a sufficiency of leisure and opportunity for the prosecution of 
original work. It is to be desired, however, that there should be 
some recognized organization within the college for so dealing 
with the distribution of the routine duties of teaching and exami- 
nation that this leisure may be obtained in a regular way. 

It is of set purpose that I have discriminated sharply between 
the functions of the technical college, the training of large 
numbers of competent craftsmen or professional men, and the 
development of a smaller class of scientific pioneers. We must 
admit that the latter function is likely to make the less effective 
appeal to the general public; indeed, it would be surprising if it 
were to appeal to more than a select few. I take this to mean 
that within the managing body we must be satisfied to proceed 
cautiously in developing this function. There need be no doubt 
or hesitation as to the objects to be attained ; but prudence and 
caution will be required in the application of the means at our 
disposal. Men are of far greater importance than money, and I 
confess to a certain distrust of schemes of scientific research which 
are splendid mainly because they are splendidly financed. No 
great research department can develop except by a process which 
is analogous to organic growth. If the right kind of nucleus can 
be placed in a suitable environment, we may rest assured that 
Nature will do the rest by her processes of cell division and multi- 
plication. It is our part to see that the nucleus is sound and of 
the right kind, to provide for it the necessary environment, and to 
weed out all useless and undesirable growths. 








At the meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, 
Mr. J. H. Coste, the Chief Assistant in the Chemical and Gas 
Testing Department, received an addition of £50 per annum to 
his salary. The Establishment Committee stated that they con- 
sidered the responsible work Mr. Coste has to perform—being 
Deputy to the Chief Chemist (Dr. Frank Clowes)—warranted 
them in submitting the proposal. 
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A CRUDE LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL FROM JERSEY. 


A novet Bill without precedent, in our opinion crude in its pro- 
posals, and menacing both the public interests and private en- 
terprise through an unjust treatment of the latter, has been 
introduced into the Legislative Assembly of Jersey. The text of 
the Bill was published in our issue for Jan. 26; and a report of a 
discussion in the States upon it was given in ourissue for Feb. 23. 
The result of the discussion was that the States passed the pre- 
amble of the Bill, which declares that “it is in the public interest 
to place commercial undertakings for the supply of water, gas, 
and electricity under public control.” With this we unhesitatingly 
agree, providing control carries with it protection of, and a just 
regard for, the interests of the companies concerned, and is helpful 
to them in serving the public interests. And these conditions, we 
say deliberately, the Bill as introduced to the States does not 
incorporate. Considered from an absolutely disinterested stand- 
point, the proposals portend the infliction of an intolerable species 
of supervision, which infers that the opinion of the promoters is 
that the concerns involved, if allowed hereafter a shred of free- 
dom, will engage in mischievous acts against the public interests, 
instead of serving them to the best of their ability as it is to their 
interest to do. Certain of the companies have appealed to the 
States against the measure; and their petitions are being con- 
sidered at the present time, and they will be heard if desired, by 
the Committee in charge of the Bill, and a further report will then 
be made to the States. 

Notwithstanding the impressions given by the bare text of the 
Bill, we gather from the tenor of the discussion in the States that 
the members are not desirous of doing anything that is unjust, 
and that it is recognized by them that there are important com- 
panies who have, as Deputy Renouf says, done much hitherto 
‘in the way of supplying the public needs,” and who, we there- 
fore claim, deserve well at the hands of the States, and de- 
serve particularly at this time every consideration, in order that 
injustice shall not succeed the freedom under which the States 
have allowed these enterprises to be carried on up to the pre- 
sent, and which freedom, it may be asserted, has not been abused 
by certain of the companies whose interests and those of their 
customers are imperilled by the Bill as it now stands. With all 
respect, we suggest to the States that they should remember that 
their own delay in legislating before in this matter is an addi- 
tional reason why the old-established companies (who have, as it 
were, obtained a prescriptive right to the manner of their exist- 
ence, and who have not been unfaithful to the obligations that 
have rested upon them as quasi-public concerns engaged in a 
special work in meeting the needs of the community) should be 
treated as honourable and not as miscreant bodies, and should 
not now be hampered by hasty, ill-considered, and experimental 
legislation such as is presented in the draft Bill. 

The projected measure proposes something of an indefinite 
character. It contemplates the creation of certain plenary powers 
to be entrusted to the Committee on Public Works, by which 
powers unbounded control is to be placed on the companies, 
surrounding them by such uncertainties and producing such a 
sense of insecurity as to their future that their operations must 
be trammelled in a fashion that does not obtain in this country, 
and that will inevitably be against the public interest. We urge, 
and urge most emphatically, upon the States not to do anything 
without ample satisfaction that the public interests they desire 
to serve will be promoted by the character of the legislation that 
is finally passed. To compass industry about by uncertainties 
and insecurity is not the best way of serving the public interests. 
The principle of control having been adopted, however, the States 
are earnestly asked, in the interests of the public as well as those 
of the companies, that the proposals may be revised, after full 
consultation with those who have had experience of these matters 
in England. If this is done, the final legislative control under 
which the companies are placed will, we feel sure, show that the 
States have desired their enactments to be based on the recog- 
nition of an equality with themselves in honesty of purpose of the 
administrators of those enterprises, and not framed as if they 
were necessary for the control and hedging about of men whose 
past actions have been both suspicious and mischievous. Such 
legislation could only have a bad effect. 

There appear to be in the States some mistaken notions as to 
what exists in this country in the matter of the control of private 
enterprises performing such public services as the supply of gas, 
water, and electricity. Among those who are misinformed on 
this matter is the Mayor of St. Heliers. He says that “there 
are main Acts in England which correspond with the Bill before 
the States, and that the companies bring in Provisional Orders 
which correspond with the Licences which would be given by 
the Bill.” We deny absolutely that there is any correspondence. 
The legislation affecting such companies as these in England is 
founded on the principle of a mutual interest between the private 
enterprise providing the service and the public. The first clause 
of the proposed Bill before the Jersey Legislature is altogether 
contrary to practice in this country. It says: “The supply of 
water, gas, and electricity to the public by a commercial under- 
taking must be licensed by the States.” There is no compulsion 
in this country for (say) gas companies to apply for, or to come 
under, legislation relating to the supply of gas. Hundreds of gas 
undertakings operate solely under the consent of the local author- 
ities, and without any more statutory obligation than is imposed 








by the laws governing companies generally. But that all save the 
numerous smaller gas undertakings have obtained special parlia- 
mentary authorization is due entirely to the mutual advantage 
conferred through the statutory protection of their interests and 
the permanence of tenure secured, in return for which they sub- 
mit to control in the matter of limitation of capital (until fresh 
powers are sought and obtained), dividends, and charges, with 
standards of minimum illuminating power, impurity, pressure, 
and so forth. The only supervisory body is the local authority ; 
and, for infraction of powers on the part of a company, the local 
authority have their remedies prescribed. Everything is defined; 
and in the event of any lapse, there is proper inquiry before a 
legal tribunal with penalties in the matter of supply attaching to 
proved default arising from negligence. 

This is an altogether different condition of affairs to that pro- 
posed by the States. In English legislative practice, there is 
encouragement to private enterprise and to the investment of 
capital. A Licence as proposed by the measure under discus- 
sion in Jersey, implies an uncertain and hazardous tenure—in 
fact, section 3 of the Bill provides for “the duration of the 
Licence.” There is no specific duration placed upon the gas and 
water powers of English companies. The only limitation that is 
imposed is in the case of original powers, when obtained by Pro- 
visional Order, referring to the establishment of a new under- 
taking; and it is then provided that a commencement must be 
made in the exercise of the powers within a stipulated period. 
Otherwise, the powers lapse. Such limitation as is proposed in 
the Jersey Bill will, we fear, undermine the feeling of security 
that is necessary if capitalis to be attracted to private enterprise ; 
and it is quite certain that the supplanting of security by in- 
security will be contrary, and detrimental, to the public interest. 
The system of Licence was suggested and brought into operation 
in this country in the early days of electric lighting; but it has 
failed entirely. For years no company has been attracted by, or 
taken advantage of, it. It has, in fact, fallen wholly into desuetude 
There are General Acts applying to gas, water, and electricity ; and 
these are incorporated by reference in Private Bills or Provisional 
Orders, as the case may be, promoted by the companies, in so far 
as the powers of the General Acts are not contrary to the pro- 
visions that Parliament sees fit to grant in the private measures 
initiated by the companies. The companies cannot exceed their 
statutory powers; and therefore, from time to time as capital is 
exhausted or powers need revision to enable the companies to 
comply with the requirements of the time, they return to Parlia- 
ment or the Board of Trade (the latter dealing primarily with 
Provisional Orders) for additional powers, and then their affairs, if 
the local authority see fit, are brought under review. It is clear 
that the Jersey Legislature are proposing to introduce something 
that has been untried in, and is not ratified by the experiences 
of, this country. 

There is another point in the Bill, which, viewed from the stand- 
point of British conditions, we can only regard as a gratuitous 
insult to those companies who have a clean record in Jersey. 
Clause 4 of the Bill provides: “The Committee shall see that the 
conditions of the Licence are observed. For the purpose, the Com- 
mittee and its agents shall at all times have free access to the 
promoters’ property. If the conditions are not observed, the 
Committee shall report to the States, who may cancel the Licence.” 
There are the conditions here for the setting up of a system of 
espionage that suggests a past abuse of the privileges that the 
companies have enjoyed. There is nothing of the kind in Eng- 
land, beyond the supervision by the local authorities of external 
affairs as affecting the consumer, and the prescribed remedies in 
the event of default as already explained. The proposal places 
large powers in the hands of the Committee and their agents; and 
we see danger in this. The companies ought not to be subject, 
without proper protective conditions attaching, to the inspection 
and report of agents who may be unscrupulous, unqualified, pre- 
judiced, and (or) over-exacting. It cannot solidify confidence in 
private enterprise and capital investment to know that interests 
may be assailed by such agents, and that a Licence may be re- 
voked on their ifse dixit. Further, there are no indications in the 
Bill as to the conditions that may be imposed as a consequence of 
the ratification of the measure. Everything is hidden in a cloud of 
uncertainty. 

From whatever point the measure is viewed, its crude and un- 
paralleled character obtrudes upon one’s notice. It is altogether 
unjust ; and we are confident, if the Bill is passed, its influence 
will be blighting to private enterprise, and therefore injurious to 
the commonweal. It will also be the source of constant irritation. 
If we may, with all deference, make a suggestion, it is that the 
States should take the preliminary course of instituting fair in- 
quiry in conference with some of the principal companies con- 
cerned, and make a thorough investigation of English practice 
founded on an experience of many years, and having, as said, 
for its fundamental principle community of interest between the 
public and quasi-public undertakings, privately capitalized. The 
Bill as it stands is not a judicious one. 








At the seventh ordinary inéeting for the present session of 
the Association of Yorkshire Students of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, held in the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, Mr. W. M. Carr, 
Stud.Inst.C.E., read a paper on ‘“‘ The Recent Extension at the 
ae Well Pumping-Station of the Widnes Corporation Water- 
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A STATE OF UNREST IN SOUTH WALES, 


Last Tuesday week, there was published the fact that, after a 
meeting of the Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal Concilia- 
tion Board the previous day, Viscount St. Aldwyn, who officiated 


as Chairman, had decided in favour of the employers’ application 
for a 5 per cent. reduction in the general wages rate from the 
figure at which it has stood since December, 1907. The case 
for the owners was that the depression in trade was very acute; 
a large number of collieries having been closed down. For the 
men, on the other hand, it was urged that, though there was 
admittedly “a slight depression in trade at the present moment,” 
it had not made itself felt to any appreciable extent on the prices. 
The decision, it is stated, was not altogether unexpected; and it 
gave much satisfaction in commercial circles in Cardiff Docks, 
the idea being that the reduction would help to facilitate business 
and to relieve the depression which is so keenly felt in certain 
portions of the coalfield. 

Any hope, however, which may thus have been entertained by 
some people that matters between the miners and the coalowners 
would by this decision be placed on a satisfactory basis for the 
time being, were destined to be immediately shattered; for -on 
the very day that Viscount St. Aldwyn’s finding was made known, 
there was published a statement that at once began to cause a 
great stir. This was to the effect that the employers’ representa- 
tives on the Conciliation Board had been legally advised that 
by the coming into operation of the Mines Eight-Hours Act in 
South Wales, in July next, the existing wages agreement for the 
coalfield would automatically come to an end. This agreement, 
it may be remarked, in the ordinary course and under normal 
conditions would not be terminable until, at the earliest, March 31, 
1910. The matter was raised at a special meeting held at the 
conclusion of the wages discussion with Lord St. Aldwyn; but 
no definite decision was arrived at. The men’s representatives 
claimed that the agreement was not terminable in the way sug- 
gested, and that it must be allowed to run its course. It was 
understood, however, that the question would again be brought 
forward by the owners at an early meeting of the Board; and 
that meanwhile the workmen’s delegates would probably take 
counsel on the subject with the Executive Committee of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. What this matter may really 
mean, will be recognized by the remark of the “South Wales 
Daily News,” that it “is one of supreme importance to the coal- 
field, for if the owners insist upon a new agreement being formu- 
lated during the next four months, there is a possibility, assuming 
that the workmen’s representatives maintain the views they have 
put forward, that a deadlock may ensue, leading to deplorable 
results.” Is, then, a disastrous strike or lock-out to be the first 
fruits of the much-debated Act for regulating the miners’ hours 
underground? It is to be hoped not; but, at any rate, it seems 
that on the Cardiff Coal Exchange a most serious view was taken 
of the situation when the facts became known, and that business 
at once became affected by strike fears—there being a positive 
refusal to consider transactions beyond next June. It appears 
to be realized that the only way out of the difficulty will be for 
the miners’ representatives to agree to open negotiations for the 
renewal of the wages agreement in June instead of December 
next. The owners have already made a request that these nego- 
tiations should be opened immediately; but signs are wanting 
that the action they have taken is destined to be successful in 
securing this end. 

On the contrary, everything that has since transpired has served 
to add to the danger of a severe struggle. One point has led to 
another, until now there is absolute need for the bringing into 
play of great tact and forbearance on both sides if trouble is to be 
averted. The demand of the employers for the new agreement 
on July 1 has been greatly resented by the men; while certain re- 
quests made by the men in regard to rates of pay for working in 
abnormal places are declared by the owners to be impossible. 
Another element of soreness on the part of the owners is a claim 
put forward by some at least of the men’s leaders that no colliery 
proprietor has the right to close his colliery if it does not pay, but 
must carry it on until the termination of the agreement, even if 
the doing of this brings ruin upon him. If such a meaning as this 
can be fairly placed upon the present agreement, we anticipate 
the owners will take good care that a like interpretation cannot 
be put upon any subsequent agreement that may be come to. 
However, though these are all matters that may eventually lead 
to a long struggle, there has now arisen, in a local dispute between 
the Powell Duffryn Company (one of the largest colliery concerns 
in South Wales) and their workpeople, a more immediate menace 
to the welfare of the whole district. A request made by the menin 
reference to rates of pay for working in one particular seam was 
looked upon by the Company as being impossible to comply with ; 
and on a failure to come to an understanding with the men con- 
cerned—some 50 or 100 workers—they felt compelled to lock-out 
the entire 1800 miners employed at the colliery concerned. This 
led to immediate threats of retaliation; anda general conference 
was called of representatives of the South Wales Miners’ Federa- 
tion, to be held yesterday at Cardiff. In a manifesto issued to 
the men, it was stated that ways and means would then be dis- 
cussed of opposing the action of the Powell Duffryn Company to 
the bitter end by the whole of the men of the Federation. One 
suggestion which it was stated would be considered was that the 
members should pay a levy to raise funds for calling out the 








whole of the workmen employed by the Company. To the mani- 
festo were appended the published profits realized by the Powell 
Duffryn Company for the last five years; the total being given 
as £1,479,382. “Thus,” it was remarked, “the Company have 
realized in profits during the last five years nearly £500,000 more 
than the total capital invested in the concern; and yet they are 
avaricious enough to lock-out nearly 2000 of their workmen in 
order that, by the suffering and hunger of their wives and children, 
they may be enabled to enforce conditions upon 100 workmen 
that they object to.” 


= 


THE RAWCLIFFE SPECULATION. 


TuE Rawcliffe (Yorks) Gas and Coke Company, Limited, as a 
speculation for the No. 99, Cannon Street promoting gang, has not 
turned out quite so lucrative as they had hoped; and a fresh 
prospectus has been issued. 


The concern has an authorized (by whom?) share capital of 
£10,000, divided equally into “ unrestricted as to dividend ” ordi- 
nary shares and “ 6} per cent.” preference shares. Though there 
was an offer in November, 1907, of 700 of these remarkably invit- 
ing ordinary and 700 preference shares, the public showed their 
wisdom by not subscribing heavily for them. Up to the present 
240 ordinary and 344 preference shares have been allotted; but 
out of these numbers the No. 99, Cannon Street schemers have been 
landed with ror ordinary and 105 preference shares as part pay- 
ment for the contract agreement and preliminary expenses con- 
nected with the promotion of this weakling. Therefore the public 
have only taken up 139 of the £5 ordinary shares and 239 of the £5 
preference; and the public will exhibit prudence by leaving the 
matter there, and not touching any of the 300 preference and 200 
ordinary shares now on offer, a large part of the proceeds of which 
one or other of the money-absorbing concerns at No. 99, Cannon 
Street is anxious to handle. The prospectus—and the information 
is not printed in red or underlined—states that the money is 
required for the purposes of the business, ‘the purchase of the 
works, and also payment to the vendors on account of the balance 
owing under the purchase agreement herein referred to.” This 
undertaking is one which the Gas and Water Works Supplies 
and Construction Company entered into a contract to take on 
lease at a rental of £50 per annum, with the option of purchasing 
the freehold works and premises for f1000. When once No. gg, 
Cannon Street gets hold of a little undertaking of this kind, the 
value rapidly appreciates on paper andin prospectuses. Eighteen 
months after the Supplies and Construction Company entered 
into the above contract, the companion promoting concern was 
brought into the swim; and the Construction Company kindly 
entered into an agreement with the Investment Corporation to 
sell to them the interest secured under the 1905 agreement for 
£500! Then the Corporation set about forming the Company— 
the Rawcliffe (Yorks) and District Gas and Coke Company, 
Limited; and it was agreed to part with the works, with “ cer- 
tain improvements” and a pipe to the outskirts, on payment to 
the Corporation of £2800 in cash and an allotment of 140 fully- 
paid £5 shares—cash and shares representing £3500. About two 
years before, the rental on a lease was £50 per annum, or the whole 
concern, lock, stock, and barrel, was going for £1000. 

Now we read in the present prospectus that the vendors have 
agreed to sell their interest “in the lease ” of the works, premises, 
and business for £3000. So that they did not purchase the free- 
hold; and this Company, over which the promoters have been 
and are still desirous of raking in the shekels, have apparently 
nothing more substantial than a lease of the works and plant for 
which they are paying thousands which in the first place could 
have been obtained direct from Mr. R. Creyke, of Rawcliffe Hall, 
York, on a rental of £50 a year. Persons who are in full posses- 
sion of their faculties will notice that the concern is not capable 
of paying 4 per cent. on the capital which it is magnanimously 
suggested the public should take. The vendors are offering—it 
is to their interest to offer, so as to get hold of the money—to 
provide a sum which, with the profits, will enable not less than 
4 per cent. interest to be paid for at least two years on the shares 
subscribed for under the present issue ; and the crafty temptation 
is again underlined to give it prominence, that “ the véndors have 
further agreed to guarantee an additional 1 per cent., making 
5 per cent., on shares allotted on this issue.” Further evidence 
of a burning desire to trap investors and get money is seen in the 
fact that, though the prospectus is dated Feb. 27, “a three 
months’ instalment of dividend is to be paid on March 25 next.” 
As usual nothing is said in the prospectus as to actual profits. 
Percentage figures are employed to show advance; but total 
figures are concealed. The Directors hanging on to this concern 
are Mr. H. W. L. Way and Mr. John Maclean—‘“a retired ship 
commander!” We must look up “Who’s Who.’ Maclean, 
doctor; Maclean, barrister-at-law; Maclean, retired ship com- 
mander. This is getting confusing. 











The London and Southern District Junior Gas Association.— 
Arrangements have been made for the members to visit the 
Albert Glass Works to-morrow (Wednesday) afternoon. The next 
meeting of the session will be held at the Cripplegate Institute on 
the 26th inst., when a paper will be read by Mr. C. J. Dickinson 
Gair on “ Exact Methods of Technical Gas- Works Chemistry.” 
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WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS FOR 1909. 


Applications to the Board of Trade. 


Tue following are the principal features of the Provisional Orders 
relating to water supply for which application has been made to 
the Board of Trade for the present session. 


The Bradfield Order is to empower the undertakers of the 
Bradfield Water-Works to construct and maintain additional 
works, extend their limits of supply, and increase their capital. 
The present works consist of a well, reservoir, and two pipe-lines 
in the above-named parish ; and sanction for the expenditure of 
capital upon their construction is required. ~The proposed works 
comprise a tank in the parish of Yattendon, and a line of 
pipes connecting it with one of those now existing; and they 
are to be carried out within the time, and subject to the con- 
ditions, prescribed by section 11 of the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870. The proposed extended limits will include 
the parish of Stanford Dingley and portions of the parishes of 
Yattendon, Frilsham, and Ashampstead, all in Berkshire. The 
water is to be supplied under constant pressure, but need not be 
delivered at a greater height than can be reached by gravitation 
from the tank authorized by the Order. There is a special clause 
relating to the supply of water to Bradfield College, which the 
undertakers are not to be bound to supply otherwise than by 
measure. It is provided, however, that, on the application of the 
owner or other person having charge of the premises, the under- 
takers are to furnish sufficient water for domestic and other pur- 
poses at a rate not exceeding 7}d. per 1ooo gallons during any 
year in which the quantity furnished does not exceed 2 million 
gallons, and at not more than 63d. per 1000 gallons when above 
this. Additional capital to the amount of £11,500 is required, 
the dividend on which is not to exceed 7 per cent.; and the 
capital employed in the undertaking is not to be more than 
£19,000, unless sanctioned by Parliament. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co.] 

The Gravesend and Milton Order is to empower the Gravesend 
and Milton Water Company to construct additional works and 
raise more capital. The works consist of a well and pumping- 
station, two adits running east and west therefrom, a covered 
service reservoir, and a line of pipes, all in the parish and urban 
district of Northfleet, an elevated tank in the parish of Milton- 
next-Gravesend, and two pipe-lines. The works, as in the Brad- 
field case, are to be commenced, constructed, and completed 
within the time, and subject to the conditions, prescribed by 
section 11 of the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870. 
The Company require authority to raise £51,000 by the issue of 
shares or stock, and to borrow on mortgage not exceeding one- 
third of the new capital, including premiums. The dividend is 
limited to 7 per cent. if the new capital is issued as ordinary, and 
to 6 per cent. if as preference; while any sums of money that 
may ever be borrowed on mortgage are never to carry more than 
5 per cent. per annum interest. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Bircham and Co.| 

The Hungerford Order is to authorize the use and maintenance 
of existing works, and the acquisition of land for further works 
for the supply of water in the parish of Hungerford, in Berkshire. 
The land proposed to be acquired is situated in the above-named 
parish ; and the undertakers wish to be empowered, when they 
have obtained possession of it, to make and maintain thereon 
wells, adits, channels, pumping-stations, and other works and 
conveniences connected therewith, enlarge and improve them, 
and take and sell water from the land for the purposes of their 
Order of 1901 and the one now applied for. [Parliamentary Agent: 
Mr. R. A. Read.| 

The Kingswood Order is to authorize the Kingswood Water 
Company, Limited, to construct and maintain works and supply 
water in the parish of Kingswood, in Surrey. Sanction is sought 
for the works already in existence, which comprise a well and 
pumping-station in the parish of Reigate, and a second pumping- 
station and reservoir in the parish of Kingswood. The new works 
proposed are a pumping-station, a service reservoir, and a rising 
main at Reigate, and a water-tower and a rising main at Kings- 
wood; and they are to be carried out under the statutory con- 
ditions referred to when noticing the preceding Orders. The 
Board of Trade are to have the power to require the undertakers 
to furnish a constant supply of water; and this has to be done 
within three months from the receipt of the requisition. The 
rates to be charged are to be based on the annual value of the 
premises supplied—starting at 11s. per annum where the value 
is less than £7, and increasing for premises of higher values. 
But the Company are to have the option of charging by meter, 
at not more than 2s. 3d. per 1000 gallons; and they are not to be 
bound to supply water for domestic purposes for any shorter 
period than six months, or for less than 103. a year. Closets 
beyond the first, fixed baths, and high services are to be extras— 
11s. 3d. per annum for a closet, 22s. 6d. per annum for a bath, 
one-fourth more than the ordinary rate above 400 feet, and one- 
half more than this above 650feet. Authority is required for the 
sale of the undertaking, or a portion of it, to any local authority 
whose district, or part of it, may be within the Company’s limits 
of supply. The share capital is not to exceed £15,000, unless 
sanctioned by Parliament; and power to borrow to the extent of 
one-third, at a maximum rate of interest of 5 percent. per annum, 
is required. [Parliamentary Agent: Mr. H. Deane.] 





PROVIDING FOR FUTURE WORKS EXTENSIONS. 





[CoMMUNICATED.] 


WHILE it may be continually heard that the advantage of having 
plenty of space in gas-works is a very real one, the considerable 
gain in the opposite state of affairs is rarely if ever insisted upon. 
The contention that plenty of room must be available for future 
extensions is, of course, absolutely reasonable; but it is often 
noticed that real facilities for the easy and cheap conveyance of 
materials on works are disregarded, so that the possible require- 
ments of ten or fifteen years ahead may not be interfered with. 


Going back thirty years, there was nothing to be gained, except 
in the largest of gas-works, by building long retort-houses—the 
universal practice at the present time. Any nook and corner 
was considered good enough in the days before machinery had 
been adapted for the work of retort-houses, provided that storage 
for coal was close at hand, and also plenty of room for the stack- 
ing of coke. Again, it is not long ago that the manufacture of 
carburetted water gas was unknown. Other instances could be 
given of new methods and processes which have come to the fore, 
provision for the requirements of which with regard to space and 
position were not made owing to the systems being unknown. 
May it not be the same in the future? And is it not more than 
probable that some continuous process in which coal is intro- 
duced and ashes are withdrawn will be invented and become 
general practice, rendering our massive retort-house buildings and 
our splendid stoking machines obsolete and out of date? It is 
humanly impossible to provide for these possibilities of the future ; 
and by “future” is meant not less than, say, fifteen years ahead. 
It may even be claimed that a man who provides for not more 
than ten years’ extensions is showing greater foresight than he 
who provides for twenty years; for the former, by his actions, 
acknowledges the fact of the unknown future, while the latter 
entirely disregards it. 

To return to the subject of this article, it is claimed that where 
the plant is kept compact and close without being cramped, 
cheaper working is possible than where every part of the plant 
has so to speak a corner to itself. This fact shows itself in the 
facilities for carrying on the innumerable minor operations in a 
gas-works. It is not suggested, for instance, that coal storage 
should be limited nor that the coke ground should be unduly re- 
stricted, though in the latter case were it small in area it would 
often save that common error of accumulating, at the expense 
of 10 per cent. depreciation in quality, a large stock of coke to 
gain 5 per cent. appreciation in price. The cheap conveyance 
of coke, coke breeze, or pan breeze to the boiler-house, or to the 
storage ground, the easy removal of ashes to barge, truck, or van, 
the facilities with which materials may be delivered from truck or 
van to the stores or direct to the shop or other place for which 
they are required, and in the same way to or from the stores as 
the case may be—all these things have a considerable bearing 
upon the efficiency of the works. In a large undertaking, there 
are often long distances from the stores to the various parts of 
the works, from the retort-house to the boiler-houses, and from 
the boiler-houses to the wharf or heap where the ashes are 
deposited. These long: distances necessitate the use of loco- 
motives and trucks, and hundreds of yards of rails, and probably 
a gang of platelayers, extra mechanics and platers to look after 
them, or horses and carts may be used, requiring stabling and 
numbers of carmen. Asa contrast, on a small works a man with 
a barrow and shovel can show a good day’s work, because of the 
advantage of being able to pick up coke, breeze, ashes, bricks, 
and rubbish from the actual place where they have been made or 
else stored, and take them on to the job or store where they are 
required, with a minimum of time, trouble, and expense. 

The writer can speak from experience of a gas-works where 
thousands of tons, actually amounting to well over 20,000, of coke, 
coke breeze, pan breeze, and ashes alone are carried to and fro 
in barrows in the course of a year; andin no case is the distance 
traversed more than 50 yards. A well-made barrow will stand 
a large amount of wear and tear, so much so that one carpenter 
would be able to do the entire labour for scores of barrows in 
everyday use. Another advantage which a barrow possesses 
over either a cart or truck is that, being so much less in height, 
a man can load up a far greater quantity in the course of a day’s 
work. A still further advantage is that a barrow may be taken 
where neither truck nor cart could go. This, again, will often 
save double handling and a great deal of trimming. A barrow 
may also be wheeled up a slope, either for direct discharging 
into trucks or hoppers, or for stacking in a high heap without 
trimming—an advantage which is, generally speaking, imprac- 
ticable with a truck or cart. The relative positions of the shops, 
the stores, and the retort-houses, engine-rooms, and boiler-houses 
may be the means of saving a great deal of time in a compact 
works by the men whose labour lies for the most part between 
one or other of the buildings mentioned; and the remark applies 
to the various parts of the plant which have to be carried to 
and fro. Take, for instance, the thousands of retort-house tools 
that have to pass to and from the blacksmith’s shop in the 
course of twelve months. Where the distance is a short one, 
the stokers themselves do the necessary carrying ; but where the 
distance is appreciable, this is quite impossible, and results 
in considerable extra expense. Many other instances could be 
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mentioned of a similar nature where the advantage lies with the 
compact works as compared with the large works. 

In the case of pipes for the distribution of tar, liquor, water— 
usually two supplies—hydraulic pressure, compressed air, electric 
current, gas, steam, and crude gas in course of manufacture 
and purification, there is an immense advantage to the credit of 
the smaller works. In the first place, the capital expenditure, 
where the lengths number feet instead of yards, is, of course, far 
smaller; and the same amount of money is again saved every 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years, or longer, when the pipes must be 
renewed. Every gas manager will have noticed how much piping 
and fittings are required for maintenance, and how substantial 
is theitem. The difficulties met with in carrying on the work 
where the lengths of pipe are short are very much less and easier 
to overcome. The tar-pipes, should they get blocked in cold 
weather, are easier to clear, and the water-pipes, where river 
water is used, may be more easily freed from mud. During frosty 
weather, when water-pipes of all kinds are so much trouble, short 
lengths are great boons. This advantage is especially marked with 
steam-pipes; and much money is saved by those who take care 
to group their engines and pumps as near as possible to the 
boiler-house. The gas service-pipes are in the same way kept 
clear of naphthalene and condensation with greater facility. 
Boiler blow-off pipes and drain-pipes are liable to give trouble ; 
the former for want of easy expansion and contraction, and the 
latter owing to carelessness on the part of the men who have been 
found to use the drain-pipes for the disposal of old clothing, 
waste, &c. Indeed, it might almost be said that the daily work 
of anumber of men whose duties it is to keep all pipes clear 
varies in direct proportion with the actual lengths in use. The 
labour in scraping and painting uncovered wrought-iron pipes is 
a constantly recurring expense. This, again, is greatly minimized 
where the lengths are limited. 

The cost of road repairs is also an item that varies in direct 
proportion with the area in use. Another matter which is all in 
favour of the small works is the facility it allows for plenty of 
supervision. Where the manager or head foreman can pass from 
one job to another without covering long intervening spaces, this 
work can be far more effectively carried out, with results that well 
repay the extra time spent in supervision. 

It must not be thought that the writer is advocating a policy of 
neglecting the future requirements of a works, but rather that the 
easy facilities in working must not be neglected in planning new 
works or extensions in old works. In speaking of small and large 
works, the writer has not been referring to the quantity of gas 
that is made, but to the amount of space which is in use; it isthe 
latter consideration entirely which affects the arguments advanced 
in this article. 
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PROPOSED U.S.A. LEGISLATION AGAINST 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS. 


[CoMMUNICATED BY AN AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENT.| 
Tue recent death in the City of Washington of three persons 
from carbon monoxide poisoning has resulted in resurrecting in 


this country a question which, though very prominent in the 
decade succeeding 1880, was long since considered definitely 
answered. This question is that of the permissible amount of 
carbon monoxide, and therefore the nature of the gas, which due 
regard for public safety should be allowed to be generally dis- 
tributed. The answer, as indicated by the repeal of any restric- 
tive laws which the first wave of excitement produced, was that 
carburetted water gas of the usual candle power requirements did 
not, under the conditions of every day life, cause any more deaths 
from gas poisoning than was true of a straight coal gas with its 
mu-:h lower carbon monoxide content. This has been confirmed 
by the experience of twenty years, during which, in this country, 
the character of the gas supplied, whether it be coal gas, carbu- 
retted water gas, or mixed gas, has been determined solely by 
economic conditions. 

With you, the question arose just after we had disposed of it, 
and remained pretty active until after the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee in 1899. Their inconclusive recommendation 
of a limit of “ 12 per cent. or such greater amount” has apparently 
left your gas companies as free as ours have been. Different 
local conditions, however—the most important being lower candle 
power requirements—have preserved with you for coal gas the 
predominance it lost with us fifteen or more yearsago. Now out 
of a clear sky has come a cloud in the shape of a Billin Congress 
to prohibit, in the District of Columbia, the distribution of any 
gas which contains over 10 per cent. of carbon monoxide. The 
Bill will probably fail of passage because of the great crush of 
business in the last few days of this Congress, which expires on 
March 4; and even if it passed, it could apply only to a territory 
of 70 square miles. Also, because of the entire divorce between 
our State and Federal Governments, such a Bill, if passed now 
or at a subsequent session of Congress, would probably not lead 
to similar action by the various State Legislatures; so that the 
only two Gas Companies who are definitely threatened now are 
those of Washington and its suburb Georgetown. The latter 
Company supply coal gas only. However, notwithstanding the 
comparatively small scope of the present agitation, it is much to be 








regretted by the gas industry, which here, as with you, is striving 
to furnish the public with the best possible light for the least 
amount of money. 

The cause of the three deaths referred to was a circulating 
water-heater, the burner of which had been allowed by the users 
to become so clogged up with carbon deposits that incomplete 
combustion occurred; subsequent experiments indicating that 
the amount of carbon monoxide in the products of combustion 
from this heater, as actually used, probably varied from 2°6 to 
12'2 percent. Notwithstanding this fact, upon which there is no 
dispute, the impression produced on the public mind through 
the published accounts of the tragedy led to the Bill above men- 
tioned, and a Committee hearing, when testimony in favour of 
the Bill was given by three Chemists in the employ of the Federal 
Government, and against it by (among others) Mr. Forrest E. 
Barker, the Chairman of the Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners of Massachusetts, Dr. Edward G. Love, the Chief 
Gas Examiner of New York City, and Mr. Alfred E. Forstall. 
All these gentlemen are more or less known to your readers; 
and their testimony was representative of the views of the pro- 
fession here. Mr. Barker’s presence in Washington was especi- 
ally praiseworthy, and was caused solely by his desire that the 
Committee should be able to profit by the experience gained in 
Massachusetts. 

The hearing extended over four days; and the printed report of 
it contains 75,000 words or more. Much time had to be devoted 
to instructing the Committee as to the differences in composition 
and manufacture between coal gas and carburetted water gas. 
A perusal of the proceedings is very interesting and instructive 
inmany ways. The three Government Chemists were apparently 
sincere in their desire to convince the Committee how dangerous 
a poison carbon monoxide is, and therefore how, as a logical 
sequence, due regard for public safety demands the use of coal 
gas only, as containing the least amount of poison. They knew 
their chemistry well; but they were not always careful in quoting 
British. regulations to distinguish between water gas and car- 
buretted water gas. Neither did they appreciate the unreliability 
of the statistics they offered to show how the introduction of car- 
buretted water gas had always been followed by an increase in 
cases of gas poisoning. The statistics in question were those used 
in Massachusetts twenty-five years ago, and those weird examples 
in proportion worked out by Dr. Haldane. As to the first set, Mr. 
Barker was well qualified to show, as he did show, their unre- 
liability. As to the second, if Parliament was not impressed with 
the result, why should the House of Representatives be, especially 
as more recent vital statistics, compiled with greater care than 
was formerly used, fail to show any increase in deaths due to the 
use of carburetted water gas? 

Notwithstanding that it would seem impossible for any one who 
heard both sides to think the Bill justified, the impression left by 
the hearing was that the Committee would report in favour of the 
Bill. This would be equivalent to its passing if it came to a vote. 
Its enactment would compel the Washington Company to erect 
an entirely new plant on a new site, and increase their capital 
obligation to an extent equal to at least 21 cents per 1000 cubic 
feet—a cost which would finally be borne by the consumer. This 
is the feature of the whole affair that is the most disheartening. 
Here are legislative and governmental employees, elected and 
supported by the people, apparently sincere in their desire to 
protect those they serve, and yet, through gross ignorance, coupled 
with an apparent unwillingness to believe in the bona fides of the 
gas representatives, prepared to recommend legislation entirely 
unwarranted, and whose effect will be to increase the cost of a 
necessity of life. This increase will be felt, of course, most hardly 
by the poor; and how great it might be, time alone will tell. I 
have already said what interest on the increased capital would 
amount to. As to increased operation cost, the present candle 
power required is 22; and there seems no intention of lowering 
this, for why should a congressman be expected to know the cost 
of producing coal gas of such illuminating value? 

Much more might be written on this particular phase of unwise 
governmental regulation. A gas man may well exclaim, ‘“ En- 
force the present laws on carrying concealed weapons and those 
relating to the use of firearms and fireworks on July 4, and thus 
effect a great possible saving of life, before enacting new regula- 
tions based upon hypothetical considerations and entailing new 
burdens on the masses.” However, this article may fittingly end 
with this question, asked by a Committee member, and its answer : 
Will you tell me how, when chemical experts fall out, ordinary 
legislators can best protect the consumer in this, and also the 
public?” ‘ By following the advice of the men who are prac- 
tically acquainted with the business of the distribution of gas.” 








“ The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908,” is the title of a 
book just published by Messrs. Butterworth and Co. It is the 
joint production of Mr. Frank Evans, of Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. 
Humphrey H. King, B.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, who state 
in their preface that, while not pretending to be in any sense 
a treatise on the vast subject of English company law, or even a 
comprehensive survey of its leading features, it seeks to serve a 
useful purpose by enabling practising lawyers and others to gain 
a comprehensive view of the effect of the new Act. The authors 
give notes on the Act, a comparative table of the old and new 
Acts, and a general survey of earlier enactments. The price of 
the book is 5s. net. 
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MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Annual General Meeting at Birmingham. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held last 
Thursday at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. Considering the 
severity of the weather, there was a good attendance of members, 
including the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. 
Thomas Glover). At the outset, the retiring PresipeENnT (Mr. 
H. E. Copp, of West Bromwich) occupied the chair. 


VoTE OF CONDOLENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT-ELEcT. 


The PresIpDENT said it was necessary, through special circum- 
stances, to depart from the usual procedure in opening the meet- 
ing on this occasion, for reasons which would be appreciated 
later on. He thought that before proceeding with the meeting, 
it would be fitting for the members to place on record their sym- 
pathy with the President-Elect in the death of his wife, which the 
members knew took place quite a short time ago. He should 
like to propose a vote of sympathy with Mr. Langford in his sad 
bereavement. 


Alderman W. R. Cooper, J.P. (Banbury), seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously carried. 


THE NEw PRESIDENT. 

Fhe PresiventT said the time had come for him to vacate the 
chair, and to instal his successor. It was with very great mis- 
givings that he (Mr. Copp) took the chair this time last year. If 
his services had been acceptable in any way to the members, 
he had been more than rewarded. He could assure them that 
he had been very conscious of his shortcomings since he had 
been their President; but in handing the office over to his suc- 
cessor, he should do so with the knowledge that the interests of 
the Association would be fully safeguarded and upheld by Mr. 
Langford in a manner that was impossible by himself (Mr. Copp). 
He had pleasure in asking Mr. Langford to take the chair. 


Mr. W. Lanceorp (Longton), on taking the chair, was wel- 
comed by the members with applause. 


New Hon. SECRETARY. 


The Presipent thanked the members for their kindness in 
placing him in such an honourable office. They had been some- 
what irregular in starting the agenda that day on account of the 
unavoidable absence of the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Charles Meikle- 
john), who had been called away twelve days earlier than he had 
anticipated. Consequently, they were placed in the peculiar posi- 
tion of not having a Secretary to commence the proceedings. 
His first duty, therefore, would be to ask the members to con- 
firm the election of Mr. Copp to the office of Hon. Secretary, in 
lieu of Mr. Meiklejohn, who had resigned. He should have some- 
thing further to say as to the services of Mr. Meiklejohn; but in 
order to enable them to begin the business in a proper manner, he 
asked the members to ratify what the Committee had done in 
electing Mr. Copp to the office of Hon. Secretary. He proposed 
a resolution accordingly. 

Mr. J. Fercuson Bet (Derby) seconded the proposition. He 
thought the choice the Committee had made in selecting Mr. Cop 
was a happy one. From the way that gentleman had filled the 
presidential chair during the past year, he felt sure he would dis- 
charge the office of Secretary to the satisfaction of the members. 
Another good reason for Mr. Copp’s election was that they re- 
quired a Secretary within easy reach of Birmingham. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The PresipEnT, addressing Mr. Copp, said he was quite certain 
he would discharge the duties with credit to himself, and also 
with credit to the Association. The members wished him much 
happiness in his new office. 

Mr. Copp, in acknowledgment, remarked that he was conscious 
of the honour the members had conferred upon him in electing 
him Hon. Secretary of so important an Association. He was also 
conscious of the fact that he had a very high ideal up to which to 
live. He could not conceive a more efficient Secretary than Mr. 
Meiklejohn had been to the Association. He had always been 
very zealous in safeguarding the best interests in all the branches 
of the Association’s work; and when they had been inclined 
to stray, he had set them right. During his (Mr. Copp’s) presi- 
dential year, Mr. Meiklejohn’s courtesy and assistance on every 
occasion had been most generous. He (Mr. Copp) could only 
say he should do his utmost to promote the welfare of the Asso- 
ciation, although he felt sure he should fall far short of the pre- 
cedent which had been established. 


MINUTES CONFIRMED. 
The Hon. Secretary then read the minutes of the meeting held 
on Oct. 22 last. 
Mr. B. W. Smitu (Walsall) proposed, and Mr. W. S. MorLanpD 


(Gloucester) seconded, the confirmation of the minutes; and this 
was agreed to. 


Vote oF THANKs TO THE Ex-PrESIDENT. 
The PresiDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Copp for his 
services in the chair during last year. The members, he said, all 


admired the manner in which Mr. Copp had discharged his duties. 
He had done this in such a way as to please the whole of the 














members. His address a year ago was one calculated to do all 
good who were fond of the duties associated with gas engineering 
and management. Mr. Copp was a promising member of the 
Association and of his profession ; and they looked forward with 
great pleasure to his future. 

Mr. THomAs GLoveER (Norwich), in seconding, said he had de- 
rived much pleasure in being present at one of the meetings during 
Mr. Copp’s presidency ; and he admired the able way in which he 
conducted the business of the Association. They also had a lively 
recollection of the able address he delivered twelve months ago. 

The motion was heartily adopted. 

Mr. Copp sincerely thanked the members. As he had already 
said, he was deeply conscious of his shortcomings as President, 
due, of course, to what most of them suffered from at some period 
of their existence—lack of experience. But he thanked them 
from the bottom of his heart for the kind way in which they had 
expressed themselves regarding the efforts he had put forward. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN’s RESIGNATION—MEMBERS’ APPRECIATIONS. 


The PreEsIDENT said he had now to refer to the resignation 
of the Honorary Secretaryship by Mr. Meiklejohn ; and he should 
like to throw open to the members generally the matter of an ex- 
pression of appreciation of his services, because there were those 
present who had known Mr. Meiklejohn in connection with the 
Association a greater number of yearsthan he had. In suggesting 
this recognition of their friend’s services, he should like to give a 
few facts regarding the state of the Association when Mr. Meikle- 
jobn was appointed as compared with the present time. He was 
elected Hon. Secretary on Oct. 22, 1891; Vice-President in October, 
1901; and President a year later—resuming his old office as Hon. 
Secretary in 1904. When Mr. Meiklejohn was appointed as the 
Hon. Secretary in 1891, the membership numbered 66; it now 
stood at 112. The subscriptions then amounted to £36 14s. a 
year, against £63 to-day. The credit balance at the bank was 
£70 11s. 4d., as against £118 19s. 4d.; and but for a special 
donation of £26 5s. to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, the balance would have been £145 4s. 4d. Mr. 
Meiklejohn had completed seventeen years of constant service, 
ungrudgingly given, and in such a manner as to have earned and 
obtained the highest esteem of every member. 

Mr. FLETCHER W. STEVENSON (Coventry) said he had much 
pleasure in moving that the best thanks of the members be given 
to Mr. Meiklejohn for the services he had rendered as Secretary 
of the Association. He had known Mr. Meiklejohn almost as 
long as any member, although he had not known him quite so 
intimately and long as others in connection with the Association. 
But since he (Mr. Stevenson) had been in the Midlands, and had 
seen his work and the work for the Association, he had been 
impressed by the way in which he carried out his secretarial 
duties. There had been times when perhaps some felt that Mr. 
Meiklejohn guided with a little too much pressure. But after all 
said and done, they wanted a strong man as Secretary, and 
they wanted a guiding hand, so that the work of the Association 
might always be carried on on given lines. Though Mr. Meixle- 
john found he did not always agree with everybody, and every- 
body did not always agree with him, he endeared himself to all. 
And he (Mr. Stevenson) was sure that, looking back, everyone 
would feel that the Association had had a Secretary as good as, 
or better than, any other Association inthe kingdom. Therefore, 
they felt, as members of the Association, that they owed him a 
debt of gratitude. They had heard from the President the posi- 
tion of the Association when he first became Secretary, and what 
the position was now. He (Mr. Stevenson) had just heard that 
other Gas Associations-—some, at any rate—were not in nearly the 
same happy position, both as regards members and finances, as 
their Association. How much this was due to the Secretary’s 
work, it was impossible to say ; but that their Hon. Secretary had 
looked after his work, and guided them all right, they could not 
but recognize. Therefore, he thought they would wish this vote 
to go to him with the heartiest wishes for a long-continued con- 
nection hereafter with the Association. 

Mr. GEorGE HELps (Nuneaton) said he had much pleasure in 
seconding the motion. The seventeen years’ work that Mr. 
Meiklejohn had given to the Association demanded their best 
recognition. He took it that the Committee would consider what 
shape the recognition should take. 

Alderman W. R. Cooper (Banbury) remarked that he should 
like to support the proposal, because he had known Mr. Meikle- 
john as long as any gentleman in the room. He had known him 
ever since he came down South; and he had always found him 
to be a man of sterling qualities. He remembered that, when he 
took office as Hon. Secretary of the Association, he made up his 
mind that he would increase the membership to 100, and the 
balance in the bank to £100; and that, when he had accomplished 
these things, he would retire. Mr. Meiklejohn two or three years 
since accomplished what he set out to do; and he then gave them 
an intimation of his desire to retire. He (Mr. Cooper) did not 
think the Association could pass by the services Mr. Meiklejohn 
had rendered without due acknowledgment. He was proud to 
think their friend had continued in office for so great a number of 
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years, and in the successful manner he had done. Mr. Meiklejohn 
had endeared himself to all the members; and on quitting his 
official work, he did not think that he had left behind him a single 
enemy. 

Mr. THoMAS GLOVER said he had been a member of the 
Association fourteen years; and he had received at Mr. Meikle- 
jobn’s hands many acts of thoughtfulness and courtesy, and par- 
ticularly during the year he occupied the chair. The work that 
fell upon the Hon. Secretary was, of course, very considerable ; 
and it was taken more or less for granted by the members who 
came to the meeting, and who had not to bear the burden. 
When, therefore, an occasion like this came for recognizing ser- 
vice so well and so thoughtfully rendered, he considered they 
ought to make it as hearty as possible. If the idea of Mr. Helps 
took root, he should be very pleased indeed to support anything 
that was done in the way of embodying their good wishes to Mr. 
Meiklejohn. He should be glad indeed if something was carried 
out in this way. 

Mr. B. W. Situ (Walsall) said he had also long admired the 
manner in which their late Hon. Secretary carried out his work, 
and his uniform courtesy to-every one of the members. Mr. 
Meiklejohn might have differed from their views, and they from 
his views; but he had succeeded in making the Association what 
it was to-day. He wished Mr. Meiklejohn happiness in whatever 
sphere he might be engaged in the future. 

The PresipENT observed that their late Hon. Secretary fully 
intended being present at the meeting. He had gone for a little 
cruise in the Mediterranean ; and a change in his arrangements 
at the last minute necessitated his departure earlier than was 
originally decided upon. 

The. motion was then cordially agreed to; and it was left to 
the Committee to take further steps in the matter of a suitable 
recognition. 

ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


The following names were unanimously added to the roll 
of membership: Mr. George P. Poole, of Madeley, Salop; and 
Mr. John Rogers, of Kington, Herefordshire. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


Proposed by Mr. B. W. Smiru, and seconded by Mr. FLETCHER 
W. STEVENSON, the annual report of the Committee and the 
statement of accounts were adopted. The report reviewed the 
work of the year, and stated, in regard to the membership, that 
two members had been removed from the list under rule 15, 
and eight new ones had been added during the year—leaving a 
present membership of 112. The statement of accounts showed 
a balance in the bank of £118 19s. 4d. 


THE LivEsEY MEMorIAL Funp. 


The PrEsIDENT observed that the Hon. Secretary had a few 
words to say on the subject of the Livesey Memorial Fund. The 
Committee thought that, as an Association, they ought to aid the 
fund ; and he was sure the members—holding as they had done 
Sir George in the highest esteem—would confirm what the Com- 
mittee recommended in this matter. They saw by the financial 
statement that the Association were not in an impoverished condi- 
tion. They had a credit balance of £118 19s. 4d.; and it seemed 
incumbent upon them, as an Association, to do something, apart 
from their individual efforts, in making the fund a success. 

The Hon. Secretary said that personally he was heartily in 
accord with the suggestion that as substantial a sum as possible 
should be voted from their funds in aid of the Livesey Memorial. 
He believed, as he had no doubt others believed, that the 
memorial would attain the object of the promoters. He suggested 
that 25 guineas should be voted to the fund from the balance the 
Association had in hand. 

Mr. T. BerripGE (Leamington) desired to propose that the 
sum be 50 guineas. The Association could well afford it. They 
had more funds than any other District Association. The great 
good Sir George Livesey did in his life deserved the very best 
they could do now that he had passed away. Noman lived a 
more upright or kindly life than he; and no man was ever more 
desirous of helping his fellow-men. Then, looking at the matter 
from the other point of view, the object of the fund was one 
that would do good to every gas manager. Research would help 
them to hold their own, would help them to make gas cheaper, 
and would help them against their competitors. He moved that 
the sum subscribed should be 50 guineas. 

_Mr. THoMAS GLOVER said that he was, from the nature of 
his position, deeply interested in raising the sum that had been 
fixed upon for the endowment of the Professorship of Gas Engi- 
neering and Fuel at the Leeds University—viz., £10,000. The 
large and representative Committee that was formed believed, 
when the fund was started, that the money would come in quickly 
and readily without any begging. Their hopes had not been 
quite realized. But he thought that, at all events, they had at 
present {9000 in view. The last £1000 would, however, be more 
difficult to raise. Seeing that the money was not coming in any 
too quickly, he hoped that the members would take a generous 
view of the matter, by adopting Mr. Berridge’s proposal. The 
funds of the Association tended to accumulate. They had 
attained the healthy position of which they had heard by the con- 
stant efforts of the Hon. Secretary and the members. He could 
not conceive of any better purpose to which surplus funds could 
be applied than the endowment of the Professorship at Leeds. 
It was intended to strengthen the industry by providing for 





original research and for the better training of future engineers 
and managers. He hoped it might be the privilege of many 
members to send their sons to Leeds in the future so as to get 
the benefit of the scientific training which the authorities at the 
University were laying themselves out to give. With regard to 
the memorial to Sir George, he need not add anything. Sir 
George was held in such esteem by all gas men that there could 
be no question as to the desirability of a memorial. With these 
few words, he hoped to move the members to generous action on 
behalf of the Association. He would like to put in a word also 
with regard to personal subscriptions in order to broaden the 
basis of the memorial, so that every gas man should be able to 
feel he had had a share init. The raising of the fund was having 
an effect which they all desired—viz., the consolidation of their 
interests. It was making the Institution of Gas Engineers of still 
greater use to gas men in bringing them together, and making 
them feel they were on a common footing, striving to strengthen 
the industry in which they were serving. He hoped everyone 
would take that view. Ifa guinea could not be sent, then let it 
be half-a-guinea or something less. ‘Do not,” he concluded, 
“be ashamed to contribute a small sum. Rather be proud of the 
fact that you are able to add a personal subscription to this great 
cause.” 

Mr. J. FERGuson BELL was sorry he could not on this occasion 
agree with Mr. Berridge. He felt that 50 guineas was too large 
a sum for the Association to give, and would rather support the 
proposition of the Committee to give 25 guineas. The fund was 
one to which every member of the Association ought to subscribe 
individually. They wanted the fund to be their memorial; and 
they wanted it built up so that each member should hereafter feel 
he had a personal interest in it. He therefore hoped every gas 
engineer in the country would subscribe according to his means. 
Sir George was a friend to all; and no gas engineer or manager 
ever went to him, no matter his position, without receiving a kind 
welcome and words of encouragement. The memorial fund, in 
being open to all, was laid on the right lines. There were many 
problems in connection with the gas industry that required 
solving ; and he thought this professorship at the Leeds University 
would be the means of solving them. They wanted to have in 
the gas industry more science, more original research. Individuals 
engaged in management could not undertake it; but at the Leeds 
University, problems awaiting solution could be dealt with by 
men devoting their whole time to it. He was sorry the fund 
had not already exceeded the £10,000; but he believed it would 
not be long now before this sum was reached. It would, he had 
no doubt, be one of the best investments the gas industry had ever 
made. Morestrenuous days were in front of the gas industry ; and 
it was most important that they should have the benefit of the 
discoveries of science, and utilize them to the best of their ability. 
He supported the Committee. 

Mr. Husert Poorey (Stafford) seconded Mr. Berridge’s pro- 
position. He thought Mr. Bell had made out a good case indeed 
why the Association should give to the memorial fund a larger 
sum than was proposed by the Committee. The Association had 
£119in hand. They were not an Association who were desirous 
of accumulating money. Deducting 50 guineas they would still 
have about £67 in hand, and by gradual accumulations they would 
get up to froo again within three years. He felt that the benefits 
conferred upon the gas industry by Sir George were so great that 
this was a very special appeal for a very special object. 

Mr. W. A. Sapey (Tamworth) heartily supported the Com- 
mittee’s proposal. 

Mr. FLETCHER W. STEVENSON endorsed Mr. Bell’s views. He 
felt that 25 guineas was sufficient for the Association to give. It 
must be remembered that the chair at the Leeds University was 
for the good of the gas industry as a whole, and not only for gas 
engineers and managers. He should like to see more corpora- 
tions and local authorities contributing to the fund. The amounts 
received from them were infinitesimally small and ridiculous. 
Until they realized the position and contributed as well, he did 
not think the Association ought to give so largely from their 
funds. The gas companies had come forward very generously. 
Those who were connected with corporation undertakings should 
get them to contribute. They would do so he had no doubt; but 
it took a long time to move them. He should not like it to be 
understood that what he said in this respect was through lack 
of love for the late Sir George Livesey. ; 

Mr. W. J. R. Baker (Malvern) also supported the Committee, 
and remarked that the way local authorities had supported the 
fund was simply disgraceful. 

Mr. Vincent HucuEs (Smethwick) agreed that the real benefit 
arising from the fund would go to the gas undertakings of the 
country—local authority as well as company—and not to the gas 
engineers and managers. He had hoped to hear from the Presi- 
dent of the Institution something to give encouragement to local 
authorities to subscribe to the fund. Only about half-a-dozen 
local authorities had so far contributed; and it seemed to lag very 
much. He had authority for saying that, so far as the Smethwick 
Gas Committe were concerned, they would subscribe. But there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding as to whether municipal 
undertakings could subscribe. So long, however, as they had 
the examples of Manchester, Birmingham, Salford, and several 
other corporations, he thought that they would be in very good 
company. If only managers would represent the matter in a 
proper spirit to their committees, a very handsome sum he felt 
sure would be forthcoming. 
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Mr. A. T. Harris (Market Harborough) said, with regard to 
local authorities subscribing to the fund, it would be a good thing 
for those officials who were subject to a Government audit if they 
could be satisfied that a subscription to the fund would be legal. 
In his own case, they were advised that they would be surcharged 
any amount they might grant. If they could get an assurance 
in some way that they would not be surcharged, he believed a 
lot of money would be derived from public authorities who had 
not yet subscribed. He understood (whether or not it was right 
he could not say) that corporations were in a different position 
from district councils, inasmuch as they were not subject to a 
Government audit. 

Mr. BERRIDGE suggested that, in order to have a unanimous 
vote, they should “ split the difference ” between 25 and 5oguineas, 
making the subscription 374 guineas. 

All were agreed upon this course; and a resolution to that 
effect was unanimously agreed to. 


District MEMBER FOR THE COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTION. 


Moved by Mr. BELL, and seconded by Mr. Berripcr, the 
President was elected to represent the Association on the Council 
of the Institution. 

The PreEsIDENT, in acknowledging the confidence of the mem- 
bers, said he should like to say that the Association were in- 
adequately represented on the Council of the Institution. If 
during the year there was an election of a new member on the 
Council, he thought they, as an Association, should try to do their 
best to get one of their members appointed. 

Mr. BERRIDGE said Mr. Bell had already been nominated as a 
candidate for the next election. 

Mr. BE t said he did not think individual Associations should 
try to put certain members on the Council. They did not want 
the Council ofthe Institution representing sections; they should 
represent the whole body of the profession. 

The Hon. Secretary heartily agreed with the remarks of Mr. 
Bell. At the same time, he did not say that what was suggested 
had not been done in other Associations. He thought District 
Associations should be absolutely above sucha thing ; but he was 
not convinced in his own mind that they had been. 

Mr. BERRIDGE said it was an open secret that at one time two 
or three districts did combine for the purpose suggested. Repre- 
sentations were made to the Council; and they made up their 
minds it should not be done in future. 





The PresIDENT then delivered the following 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—My first and most pleasant duty is to thank you 
heartily for the honour you have conferred in electing me Pre- 
sident of the Association. I am proud of the men who have pre- 
ceded me in the chair, many of whom have done yeoman ser- 
vice, not only for the Association, but for the gas industry as a 
whole. Like former Presidents, I realize that this is not an easy 
position to occupy ; and it is only just to myself and the Associa- 
tion to state that the following address has been conceived under 
trying circumstances. Consequently, the subject-matter and the 
clothing are lacking that symmetry and style which generally 
characterize the presidential address of this and kindred institu- 
tions. But I feel sure I can rely upon the kindly support and co- 
operation ofevery member in striving to make the coming year one 
of eminent progress and prosperity for the Midland Association. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF CARBONIZING COAL. 


What can I do to increase my output per ton of coal used ? 
How can I economize on cost of production? These questions 
to-day are uppermost in the mind of every engineer and manager 
of gas-works. The general adoption of incandescent burners, 
combined with the various forms of competitive lighting, demand 
from gas manufacturers a gas specially adapted to modern re- 
quirements—not necessarily rich in illuminating power, but of 
good calorific value and, above all, low in price. The Metro- 
politan Gas Companies were the first to realize the needs of the 
times; and the Provinces are indebted to them for the lead they 
took in obtaining parliamentary authority to reduce the quality 
of gas supplied to 14-candle power, to be tested by the “ Metro- 
politan” No.2 burner. Pity itis that this was not made a general 
standard, or rather that we have not instead a standard heating 
value, of (say) 500 B.Th.U. net. To-day we scarcely know what 
is meant by illuminating power; but we should in a moment 
understand the value of a gas if expressed in B.Th.U. 

There is a determination to make new departures from our 
usual methods of carbonizing coal. New systems are being in- 
vented and tested. There are the vertical retorts, inclined re- 
torts set at an angle of 45 degrees, modified coke-chambers, and 
the combination of coal and water gas plants; while those who 
keep on the old lines are striving to obtain better results by intro- 
ducing modern machinery and by improved methods of working 
the plant. I hoped that Mr. Harris would be able to lay before 
us to-day some statistics respecting his experience in working 
retorts inclined at 45 degrees; but he has promised to give usa 
paper at a later date. We also await with much interest the 
result of experiments made by Mr. Thomas Glover with modified 
coke-chambers, 

VERTICALS. 

Vertical retorts have undoubtedly come to stay, and may be 

considered as now having passed the experimental stage. The 





methods of working may be broadly classified under two head. 
ings: (1) Continuous charging and discharging, as introduced by 
Messrs. Woodall and Duckham, of Bournemouth ; (2) the inter. 
mittent system, as practised by our friends in Germany, who put 
in full charges, allow the coal to remain until properly carbonized, 
then withdraw and refill. We were much interested by the de- 
scription and results given of this plan of working in June last by 
Dr. Colman and Mr. Broadberry. It is true that the table of 
results as given below does not show a marked advance in gas 
returns on best work by horizontal retorts in England; the saving 
effected appears in the cost of production. 


Make Per Ton. Make Per Retort. Illuminating Power. Gross. Net. 
Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. Candles, B.Th.U. B.Th.U, 
11,259 13,072 oe 16°45 ee 604 oe 543 


The chief collateral advantages consist in low Jabour charges 
and cost of repairs, higher-quality coke, increased yield of am- 
monia, and thinness of tar and avoidance of retort-house troubles. 
From these items we must look for, and may reasonably expect, 
important saving on existing systems of retort-house practice. 


ENGLISH VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The methods of working vertical retorts in England vary con- 
siderably ; and all honour must be given to Messrs. Woodall and 
Duckham, who, right from the beginning, have pinned their faith 
to continuous charging and discharging, and have devoted five 
years of strenuous labour in endeavouring to perfect this process. 
The paper given by Mr. Woodall at the meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers is a splendid record of difficulties faced 
and pareene- Their latest table of tests gives the following 
results :— 


Make per Ton, Illuminating Power. Calorific Power, 
Cubic Feet. Candles. B.Th.U,. 
14,165 ie 14°26 oe 551 


These figures are, in my opinion, slightly better than can 
be obtained by existing methods, even after making allowance for 
special experimental work under the most favourable conditions. 
The general advantages claimed for the continuous system are: 
Increased make of gas, increased yield of tar, increased yield of 
ammonia, better coke, increased make per retort, improved labour 
conditions, and reduced labour charges. If to the improved 
make of gas can be added the above list of advantages, one does 
not wonder at the action of the Burnley Corporation and the 
Sunderland Gas Company in deciding in favour of vertical 
retorts. 


WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE SYSTEM OF CARBONIZING? 


A few weeks ago, we were apprised of yet another process and 
method of manufacturing gas by Mr. Hammond, of Eastbourne, 
and Mr. Joseph Cash, of Brighton; this being a combination of 
coal and water gas, so designed that there shall be no waste of 
heat, a greater yield of residuals in the form of tar and liquor, and 
a larger make of gas. Those engineers who have had to face 
immediate extensions must have found it most harassing to decide 
between the various systems. There is no doubt, however, 
that vertical retorts are in the ascendant; and as the Burnley 
Corporation have adopted the continuous process and the Sun- 
derland Gas Company the intermittent, we hope soon to have full 
particulars and practical results of daily work, giving the value 
of advantages effected by the new methods in f s, d., together 
with the cost of installation. 


HORIZONTALS STILL WITH US! 


Rapid improvements have been effected in charging and dis- 
charging horizontal retorts. Heats have been better regulated 
for securing higher results from coal; while the quantity of fuel 
used in the furnaces has been reduced. By this system the great 
bulk of gas used in this country is manufactured; and as my ex- 
perience has been mostly with horizontal retorts, I need not 
apologize for giving a few brief notes on experiments recently 
made in our retort-house at Longton, which have materially im- 
proved the working results of the undertaking. 


HEATS. 


How to obtain and retain satisfactory heats with a minimum 
consumption of coke is of paramount importance to the manu- 
facturer of coal gas. There is a narrow range of temperatures 
between which lies successful carbonization; and it is only by 
careful observation and strict attention that this range is kept. 
By good heats, clean flues, tight joints, and good combustion, the 
15'6 lbs. of coke per 100 lbs. of coal carbonized formerly used at 
Longton, have been reduced to about 8 lbs. 


HYDRAULIC UV. DRY MAIN. 


This is a subject to which I have given considerable time, and 
one which has amply repaid both time and money spent upon 
experiment. The drawing (p. 697) shows a section of hydraulic 
main as in use at the Longton Corporation Gas- Works, where we 
have through retorts, and a separate main for each bed, supported 
on the usual steel joist. The dip-pipes come in on the front side 
of the hydraulic main; while the gas outlet and liquor overflow 
were formerly on the opposite side, as shown. This arrangement 
caused us a great deal of trouble. Gas was delivered on the one 
side; while the overflow, being immediately opposite, the liquor 
oscillated much more than where the dip-pipe comes down in the 
centre of the main. The seal was gradually lessened by waves 
of liquor overflowing the weir-valve until the seal was broken; 
thus allowing hot gases to ascend, causing choked pipes and a 
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top of each cover and connected direct to the foul-gas main; the 
liquor overflow being left as before and regulated by the weir- 
valve. The exhaust vacuum now acted on the top instead of on 
the side; and this remedied excessive trouble with choked pipes, 
producing a distinct improvement in the quantity and quality of 
the gas made. 

I have always had a strong desire to do away with the hydraulic 
seal; my principal objection being the uneven conditions set up 
in retorts by the oscillation of liquor. Hence the improvements 
obtained were not to my entire satisfaction; and the question arose, 
Shall it be a dry main with a separate valve upon each ascension 
pipe, or can the existing plan be improved? The decision wasin 
favour of an improved liquor seal by adopting the use of retort- 
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Booka it a ‘samme Liquor Supply house governors. These were fixed four years ago on the top of 

i Campiea es ( the crude-gas main. One of these governors is shown in the 

4 -——| =~ 2a drawing. I was so pleased with the improvements effected that 
~ sie / the liquor was gradually lowered until it barely sealed the dip- 

valve pipes. A recorder was used each day; and Diagram No.1is a 
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\A 7 /A\ /\\"ee | sample of what occurred in the hydraulic main with liquor just 
sb} Present ey (a erm {| AS sealing the dips. On this day we obtained gooo cubic feet per 
eke connected == — i Wh mouthpiece under fire; and the make of gas for the week was 
. Foul Main Tar and : 

— ; | wala 12,800 cubic feet per ton of coal used. : 
hn oe Perit Encouraged with the results, the tar and liquor valves were 
|| — finally opened—leaving the dry mains and trusting to the action 
ie es | of the retort-house governors. Great care was necessary to so 
| ba regulate that, when the retort-lids were opened, no air should be 
ae drawn in; also that there should be no gas wasted by back pres- 
iia ae sure. These experiments were highly interesting and novel; the 
—— 1 p34) retort-house governor being the only regulator between the ex- 
| Ni fomealt haust main having a 3-inch vacuum on the one side and the open 
Er ee d retort-lids on the other. Diagram No. 2 shows the effect of thus 
| Retort Stack SSN working. The make of gas per mouthpiece on this day was go0o0 
Neat, cubic feet; while the make per ton for the week averaged 12,600 
The Hydraulic Main Arrangement at Longton. cubic feet, or rather less than was the case when the liquor just 

: sealed the dip-pipe. 

host of consequent evils. To overcome this, the crude-gas outlet This form of working was continued for several months. Some 
from the hydraulic main was disconnected and flanged off, and | days the make per mouthpiece was much better than with the 
replaced by a 6-inch outlet with valve, which was fixed from the | seal; but as a rule the loss entailed by choked pipes nullified the 
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Diagram No. 1, Aug. 3, 1906.—Governor not Touched for Twenty-Four hours. Seal barely touching Dip-Pipe. Make per 
Mouthpiece, 9000 Cubic Feet per Day. Make per Ton (over a Week), 12,800 Cubic Feet. 


better results otherwise given. The illuminating power was also | outlet, but in time clogged the dip-pipes, necessitating the removal 
very good, but required considerable attention, especially as there | of the hydraulic side doors and the cleaning out of the mains. 
is a little rivalry on the part of the head stokers as towho should | This required attention every few weeks. Secondly, there was a 
get the better return. Thick tar gradually accumulated in the | greater number of choked pipes, the clearing of which caused 
bottom of the hydraulic main, which not only choked the tar- | considerable loss of gas. 
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Diagram No. 2, March 30, 1907.—Governor not Touched. Dry Main. Make per Mouthpiece, 9000 Cubic Feet per Day. 
Make per Ton (over a Week) 12,300 Cubic Feet. 


It was with great reluctance that I abandoned the idea of working | outlet of the tar-columns, one of which is shown on the drawing. 
with a dry main and again resorted to the seal. Ithen determined | The seal was about 1} inches; and the retort-house governor had 
to level the hydraulic mains, put in two tar-columns, one on each | a pull of slightly less than 13 inches—the exhauster having a 
side of the through retorts, and work with one common light seal | uniform pull of 3 inches. Diagram No. 3 shows the working of 
on each side; this seal to be regulated by a weir-valve on each | the retort-house governor on the hydraulic main under these 
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Diagram No. 3, Jan. 11, 1908.—Governor not Touched. One-and-a-Half-Inch Seal. Make per Mouthpiece, 9062 Cubic 
Feet per Day. Make per Ton (over a Week), 12,600 Cubic Feet. 


conditions. It was taken on Jan. 6, when the make per mouth- | accumulation in the mains and scarcely ever a choked pipe; while 

piece was go062 cubic feet, and the make per ton for the week | the gas made is more uniform in quantity and quality. We have 

averaged 12,600 feet. The governor weights were not touched | not always kept to the 14-inch seal and 14-inch vacuum, but have 

during the twenty-four hours. I have been working thus for more | varied the seal for experimental purposes. 

than a year, and am pleased to report that there is at present no For instance, Diagram No. 4 has a seal of }-inch and a 3-inch 
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Diagram No. 4, Jan. 18, 1909.—Governor not Touched. Half-Inch Seal. Make per Mouthpiece, 8900 Cubic Feet per 
Day. Make per Ton (over a Week), 12,600 Cubic Feet. 


pull. It was taken on Jan. 18 this year; the make of gas for the | choked pipes, then I am quite sure that dry mains would give a 
day being 8900 cubic feet per mouthpiece, while the make per | greater yield. 

ton for the week was 12,600 feet. It will be noticed that we The tar-columns are drawn off twice daily, as follows: On 
obtained rather better returns with a light seal than with working | opening the tar-outlet, the foreman looks through a small sight- 
adry main. If, however, we could do away with thick tar and | glass fixed on each hydraulic main to see if the liquor is lowering 
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(thus satisfying himself that the tar-main is clear). Hethen shuts 
the valve on the tar-main, opens the liquor tap on the top of the 
tar-column, and replaces with liquor the tar drawn off at the 
bottom. He finally reopens the tar-main valve, so that the 
hydraulic seal is made good by the liquor flowing back from the 
tar column; the liquor tap being shut off as soon as the weir- 
valve overflows. “Thus liquor is not pumped direct into the 
hydraulics ; the object being to keep the temperature as equable 
as possible. 

Before the introduction of tar-columns, when every bed was 
separately connected to the tar-main, the seals were frequently 
found to be low; but by being connected to one head at the end 
of the stack, there is no trouble, neither have we ever to fill up 
with liquor apart from the usual replacement referred to every 
twelve hours. We all agree that the best results in carbonization 
should be obtained by keeping a level gauge on the retorts; we 
also know that it is utterly impossible to obtain such a condition 
when using the hydraulic seal, as gas has to bubble through the 
liquor, causing such wave motions as will destroy a level gauge. 
Why then go back to the hydraulic seal, having worked so long 
with a dry main? 

DRY MAIN JU. SEAL. 


I have come to the conclusion that better returns are obtained 
by having a light seal than by working a dry main—in other 
words, that there is no other satisfactory substitute. It is, in my 
opinion, too much to expect separate metallic valves on ascension 
pipes to properly perform the work required under such impossible 
conditions. If dry mains are to become general, I believe they 
will be on the lines I have been working—namely, by a sensitive 
retort-house governor. 


GAS RETURNS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, I90Q. 


In giving the result of working for the month of January, the 
figures show a marked improvement on what was accomplished a 
few years ago. The gas was tested daily for illuminating power, 
and every alternate day for calorific value. On one occasion, 
it was tested by an independent expert. The coal used was 
North Staffordshire ; and the following are the particulars of the 
gas made :— 

Candle Power 


Make per 
Make per Ton. No. 2 B.Th.U, B.Th.U. 
Cubic Feet. — * —— "Gross. Net. 
12,571 ». 8868 .. 16°08 .. 569°8 .. 517°9 


The above average results have been obtained at a season of the 
year when we do not usually realize our best returns; for the 
retorts, having borne the stress of the autumn and winter’s wear, 
are not free from cracks. It is only fair to state that no correc- 
tion was made for the temperature of the gas passing through the 
inlet of the meter. 


RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 


By the use of these governors, many of the objections raised 
against the hydraulic seal have been abolished. A fairly steady 
line can now be maintained in the hydraulic main; and the only 
oscillation in the retort is that caused by the gas bubbling through 
liquor slightly on the wash. I have, after close observation, come 
to the conclusion that this wash or oscillation is far from being 
an unmitigated evil. Before leaving this part of my address, 
I suggest that the subject is of sufficient interest for an inter- 
change of opinion, especially as some of our members have 
always used dry mains with uniformly good results. Possibly 
someone will give us a paper, either in favour of dry mains or in 
defence of the modified seal. 


SMALL PROFITS AND QUICK RETURNS. 


Just before starting our electricity works in 1901, I recom- 
mended my Committee (who, by the by, represent gas and elec- 
tricity) to more fully utilize the gas-mains which were laid in 
front of hundreds of small houses in which there was no gas 
used, by adopting the principle of fitting up such property with 
the usual pendant, two brackets, and cooking-stove on the slot- 
system, so that the annual output might not be reduced by those 
customers who would adopt electricity; also that we might make 
up the loss in consumption caused by the use of incandescent 
burners. This system was adopted; and it has proved a great 
success, especially as such work has been paid for from revenue. 
We usually fit up about 300 such houses per annum. True, there 
is not a great profit; but it is a ready-money business, and it 
widens the basis of supply. It also gives unqualified satisfaction 
to the customers. The price charged per 1000 cubic feet is 10d. 
more than by ordinary meter. Such customers will prove far more 
profitable when a cheerful, cheap, and effective gas-fire can be 
produced. Here isa wonderful field for extension of business, as 
the artisan does not mind dropping his pence in the slot when he 
is getting a satisfactory return. 


POTTERY FIRING BY TOWN GAS. 


During the year 1906, we experimented with town gas for firing 
colours on china ; every shade and tint being tried. Some of these 
colours require a temperature of only 500° to 600° Fahr., while 
others need over 2000° Fahr. [Samples of this work were shown 
on the table forexamination.] 1n carrying out the test, we found 
the consumption of gas was too costly to enable us to supersede 
coal, especially as the town is surrounded with collieries supply- 
ing the manufacturers with first-class coal at a very moderate 
price. In reporting on this work to my Committee, they deter- 





mined to encourage the use of gas for heating purposes by manu- 
facturers, and, accordingly, reduced the price to the same level 
as that charged for gas used for motive power. 

Having had forseveral years a desire to experiment with coal 
gas for the heating of potters’ ovens, I mentioned the matter to 
my Committee, who readily gave me a free hand to make ex- 
periments. I built a potters’ oven on the same lines as those 
fired by coal, but with this difference—each furnace was converted 
to a gas-chamber; the object being to see how far existing ovens 
could be utilized for gas-firing without involving the need of 
expensive reconstruction. There are generally three firings for 
pottery: First, that of the clay form, which requires a tempera- 
ture of some 2475° Fahr., and is technically called “ biscuit heat.” 
The second fire is for glazing purposes; the biscuit, having been 
dipped in the liquid glaze, passes on to the second oven to be 
fluxed. This is called “ glost heat,” and requires a temperature 
of 2340° Fahr. The third firing is for decorations and colours, 
as mentioned above. Having fitted the oven with gas supply, I 
decided first to get the lower or glost heat. The oven was filled 
(but not with valuable ware, some few pieces only being of good 
quality), gas was turned on, and although to me (being over- 
anxious) it seemed slow work, yet the glost heat was reached in 
much less time than with coal. We were delighted with the test, 
and felt sure of being able to obtain the higher biscuit heat— 
2475° Fahr. The oven was cooled, and partly refilled with china 
in the clay state. All temperatures were determined by Hold- 
croft’s thermoscope. 

Several local manufacturers were asked to be present, and to 
bring their firemen. Gas was turned on gently for the first few 
hours for drying purposes, then gradually increased. The fire- 
men manifested great interest in noticing the easy method of 
getting up heat by merely turning the gas-tap and regulating 
the air supply ; also that there was an absence of smoke and 
dust. Having reached the former temperature of 2340° Fahr., I 
noted that it took three hours to attain the extra 135° Fahr. 
required for biscuit firing. Ultimately, it was most gratifying to 
see No. 29 thermoscope commencing to bend; showing that we 
had attained the temperature of 2475° Fahr. The china was well 
fired and of good quality. [A few samples were exhibited, also 
some samples of glost ware, all of which were acknowledged to 
be quite equal to those fired by coal.| The test also proved con- 
clusively that, even on existing ovens and without costly altera- 
tions, coal gas can do the work much quicker, with less labour and 
no smoke; the only labour being that of regulating heats. 

The question of comparative cost is of primary importance to 
the china manufacturer, who will not be content with the extra 
convenience unless there be a saving in his fuel account. My 
experiments so far do not show a saving over coal; but I am 
sanguine that, by the utilization of waste heat and improved 
methods of gas and air supply, financial success can be secured. 
Here, again, is another reason why gas should be sold as cheaply 
as possible, so that its use may become more general for local 
industries. 

ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 


The gas industry has just passed through a trying time in re- 
spect of diminished sales of gas by the general adoption on the 
part of the public of incandescent in lieu of flat-flame burners. 
So, now, electricity undertakings are passing through a similar 
ordeal by the introduction of metallic filament lamps, which are 
supplied adapted to various pressures up to 250 volts. By these, 
users of electricity for lighting purposes can obtain three times 
the light of the ordinary 16-candle power carbon filament lamp 
for the same cost in current. Consequently, the number of units 
sold for lighting is being rapidly reduced. Electricity under- 
takings depend chiefly upon profits from lighting for paying divi- 
dends; and as the cost of coal and other material is very high, 
many will have to advance the rates charged for lighting, especially 
as there is such a little margin for profit on charges for current 
used for motive power purposes. In some instances, to satisfy 
the eager desire to compete with other forms of power, electricity 
mains have been laid and current supplied at absurdly low rates. 
Reckless trading of such a character is bound to result in trouble. 
It is useless to gloat over rapid increases in supply of current if 
such business is done below cost price; and it is grossly unfair 
to ask the ratepayer to make good such losses. The new Potteries 
County Borough is well protected in this respect ; for, by the new 
Act of Parliament, both gas and electricity are to be supplied at 
cost price. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 


The last parliamentary paper issued by the Local Government 
Board (Part V. of the Annual Taxation Returns) affords interesting 
information for all those connected with gas-works owned by 
municipal authorities, especially in the part of the returns devoted 
to transfers made. Firstly, from municipal undertakings in aid 
of rates; and, secondly, from the rates to make up deficiencies in 
the revenue of the undertakings. The transfers may be set out 
as follows :— 


In Aid of Rates. From the Rates. 


Tramways . £189,999 £46,556 
Water-works 113,444 171,113 
Gas-works aed 521,434 os 2,827 
BapCric gent... 5 st + fw, ee os 29,887 
ee ag eg Dn ee ee 7,326 








£952,796 +. £257,709 
Balance inaidofra.es . . , . « $695,087 
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The point I want to emphasize is that out of the £695,087 trans- 
ferred from municipal undertakings in aid of rates, no less a sum 
than £518,607 was contributed by gas-works. The Manchester 
Corporation head the list with £59,283, and Birmingham comes 
next with £54,526. The unfairness of this system is often brought 
before us by the Technical Press. It wants driving homein com- 
mittee by all who have control of municipal gas-works, especially 
as these are days of keen competition, when the price must be 
kept down if we are to remain in the front of the race. For 
instance, take the town I represent. The Longton Gas-Works has 
a large capital account; the interest and sinking fund charges 
amounting to 103d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. This is, in all 
conscience, a sufficient sum to come from revenue; but, in addition, 
we are paying this year 6$d. per 1000 cubic feet in aid of the rates. 
The price of gas is 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; whereas, if the gas 
consumers were not thus handicapped, it could be reduced at 
onceto 2s. In this manner, our excessive assessment for income- 
tax and other rates would be materially reduced. 

Municipal authorities are at last waking up to the unwise policy 
of taxing the gas consumer; and as a sign of the times, it is 
gratifying to report that in the recent Act of Parliament feder- 
ating our six Pottery towns into one county borough, gas is to 
be sold at cost price, after making the usual provision for capital 
charges, &c. I am sorry to add that the Act does not contain 
the revision of ancient and obsolete clauses respecting the testing 
of gas, &c. The question was brought before the House of Lords 
Committee, and the Model Clauses were intended to be incor- 
porated in the Bill; but owing to the hurry in getting it passed 
through during the last session, such clauses were not included. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


The general state of trade throughout our industrial centres 
has been bad for several months. Factories have been working 
short time. This has lessened the output of gas; while the price 
realized for residuals is not at all satisfactory. The general 
feeling is one of optimism; and although at the moment we have 
no sign of a manifest improvement, there is a spirit of expectancy 
that trade will now revive. The price of coal has been very high 
throughout the year, and it is only recently that some of us 
received the benefit of lower prices. Colliery proprietors are 
placed in an awkward position in respect of the Eight Hours’ 
Bill, which comes into operation in July. Much will therefore 
depend on the attitude of the miners, as to the price to be paid 
for next year’s coal contracts. In looking through returns of gas 
undertakings as a whole, there is nothing to cause alarm apart 
from the general depression in trade. Indeed, gas investments 
to-day are looked upon as one of the safest and best means of 
securing a moderate return with sound security. 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE LIVESEY. 


During the past year we have to deplore the loss of a great 
leader, one whose life was spent in advancing the interests of the 
gas industry. We honour Sir George Livesey for his work’s sake ; 
and we specially honour him for his sterling character and bright 
example. The members of the Association are in full sympathy 
with the object set on foot in perpetuating the work of Sir George, 
and will, I feel sure, not only contribute themselves, but will each 
endeavour to obtain a subscription from his Committee towards 
the Livesey Memorial Fund of £10,000 with the object of endow- 


ing a Professorship in Gas Engineering and Fuel at the Leeds 
University. 


Mr. J. FERGuson BELt (Derby) said it would be the wish of 
those present that they should accord a vote of thanks to the 
President for his practical and interesting address. The Presi- 
dent had proved to them, so far as horizontal retorts were con- 
cerned, that the last word had not yet been spoken in regard to 
them. When their President could produce 12,800 cubic feet of 
gas from North Staffordshire coal, with an expenditure of 8 lbs. 
of coke per 100 lbs. of coal carbonized, most of them could envy 
him his carbonizing results. If he might be permitted to do 
so, he should like to ask one or two questions. The first thing 
was that he noticed the President’s make per retort was very 
large—mnch larger than most of them obtained; and he should 
be glad if he would tell them the size and length of the retorts, 
and-also the weight of charges he worked, and their duration. 
They must all agree with the President’s remarks as to the 
popularization of gas among the artizan householders. The ex- 
cess above the ordinary price that the President obtained—1od. 
per 1000 cubic feet—was a very generous and fair one. The ex- 
periments carried out at Longton in heating potters’ ovens by 
gas were most interesting. He (Mr. Bell) was, however, sorry the 
President was unable to persuade the manufacturers to introduce 
coal gas generally for heating pottery ware and glazing. They 
were told in the address that the same price was charged for this 
purpose as for power; but what the price was was not mentioned. 
He congratulated the people of the Potteries on the fact that 
under the new Act they were going to have gas and electricity at 
cost price. As to the figures in the address respecting municipal 
trading, he noticed from statistics published by the Borough 
Accountant of Preston that the less trading a local authority did, 
generally the less the rates. Therefore it looked as though the 
profits the municipal authorities obtained from trading were not 
wisely expended. 

Mr. T. GLover seconded the motion. He thought the address 
would be often referred to by those studying gas technics. He 





was struck by the President’s reference to the investigation work 
carried out by Dr. Colman and Mr. Broadberry into the Dessau 
vertical-retort system. The expense of this work was borne by 
the Institution of Gas Engineers’ Special Research Fund, to which 
some of their companies and committees contributed. They 
needed to justify this fund sometimes to their Directors and 
Committees ; and here was an instance of its value. He was also 
surprised by the low fuel consumption at which the President was 
heating his retorts. He had set an ideal to aim at; and there 
was nothing like aiming high. He certainly thought Mr. Lang- 
ford had now got his fuel to the irreducible minimum. The dia- 
grams exhibited showed what excellent results could be obtained 
by properly adjusted retort-house governors. He did not under- 
stand if the diagrams had been taken on the retort side of the 
governor. 

The PresipENT: On the hydraulic, between the governor and 
the hydraulic seal. 

Mr. GLoveER said it would have been still more interesting if 
the President had exhibited some taken on the retort side, show- 
ing the effect of the seal, and the effect of the varying volume of 
gas given off by the retorts during the period of carbonization. 
He hoped the President would succeed with the interesting ex- 
periment he had been conducting into the heating of kilns for the 
burning and glazing of pottery. Possibly it might be found that 
gas supplied under somewhat more than the usual pressure would 
help in this respect. At all events, it was to be hoped that the 
wise policy would be adopted by the Gas Committee of assisting 
local industries, and that coal gas would score over the cruder 
forms of fuel. 

The motion was cordially passed. 

The PrEsIDENT, in the course of his acknowledgment, said the 
weight of coal per mouthpiece averaged 3'1 cwt. He should like 
it to be 3} cwt., but the scoops would not carry this weight. The 
duration of the charge was 4 hrs. 40 min.; the size of the retorts, 
21 feet by 22 in. by 16in. The price of gas for heating ranged 
from 2s. 3d. to 1s. gd., according to the quantity used. One 
remark more about municipal taxation. It followed, he thought, 
as a rule, that, in the case of any gas-works making a huge profit, 
the income-tax and the other rates and taxes were correspondingly 
high; and therefore it seemed to him to point to this idea, that 
gas should be supplied at its lowest possible minimum, so as to 
save these great taxes. For a works only the size of his own, the 
rates amounted to a sum considerably over {1000 a year; and, 
in addition, they had to pay £3000 a year in aid of the rates. If 
they could manage to get their committees to sell gas at cost 
price, after paying interest, sinking-fund charges, &c., they would 
save all these exorbitant taxes, and they could then push their 
commodity as much as possible to the advantage of their respec- 
tive towns. 

METHANE-HyDROGEN GAS. 


The PresipENT remarked that they were to have a paper 
treating of the methane-hydrogen gas plant at Bromsgrove. They 
all deplored the low price they were receiving for their tar. If 
the author (Mr. A. Bird) could show thein how to utilize their tar 
profitably in some practical way, his paper would not have been 
written in vain. 

Mr. A. Brrp (Bromsgrove) then read his paper, which, with the 
discussion, appears on p. 709. 

At the close of the paper, 

The PresIpEnT said it had been a very interesting contribution ; 
and they would accord Mr. Bird a hearty vote of thanks—especi- 
ally as he had been so ready to come forward and give his experi- 
ence after such a short period of use. 

Mr. W. C. Jones (Brierley Hill) moved, and Mr. W. A. SAPEy 
(Tamworth) seconded, a vote of thanks; andit was unanimously 
carried. 


Thisconcluded the proceedings ; and the members subsequently 
took “ high tea ” together. 








A suggestion has been made by Mr. C. G. Moor, a Public 
Analyst, that instead of ordinary water being pumped down a 
coal mine to extinguish the fire resulting from an explosion, lime 
water should be used. He says the chemical result of this would 
be that the suffocating carbonic acid gas would unite with the 
lime water, and thus form a perfectly harmless compound. Any 
imprisoned miners would then be instantly provided with a 
breathable atmosphere, and could live until help came. He pro- 
poses to place his suggestion before the Home Office experts, so 
that an opportunity may be given of testing its value in a practical 
manner. 

In the course of the references to the improved gas lighting 
in Fleet Street which have appeared in the “ JourNAL,” it was 
mentioned that a deputation of members of the Streets Committee 
of the Corporation of London intended visiting certain cities on 
the Continent, to observe and report upon the various systems of 
gas and electric lighting in operation there, with a view to a com- 
parison with the methods in use in the City. Among the places 
to be visited will be Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, Cologne, 
Dresden, Hamburg, and Dusseldorf. The deputation will consist 
of the Chairman (Mr. C. A. Teuten), Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., Mr. 
Gunton, Mr. Stopher, and Mr. Gordon Stanham; and, as at 
present arranged, they will leave London on the 18th inst., and 
be away for a fortnight. 
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LIGHTING AND HEATING ARRANGEMENTS IN 
POOR-LAW INSTITUTIONS. 





AsoutT eighteen months ago, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (the Right Hon. John Burns) appointed a Depart- 


mental Committee, consisting of Mr. A. B. Lowry, Mr. Brook 
Taylor Kitchen, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. Ross Hooper, M.Inst.C.E., 
one of the Board’s Inspectors, to inquire into and report, among 
other things, as to the machinery for lighting, heating, and laundry 
work installed at some representative poor law institutions in 
London and elsewhere, and as to the most economical kinds of 
plant for these purposes. The report of the Committee was issued 
early last week; and we have received a copy of it from Mr. I. 
Gwilym Gibbon, the Secretary. 

In the course of their inquiry, the Committee inspected the 
engineering arrangements at 67 poor law institutions, and received 
a large amount of statistical intormation in response to lists of 
questions circulated by them. They were also permitted to 
examine the engineering arrangements at 23 establishments, 
public and private, outside the poor law service. Evidence was 
heard from nineteen witnesses; some of them being representa- 
tives of the Association of Engineers-in-Charge and other bodies. 
Communications were also received from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Institution of Civil Engineers, in re- 
sponse to a request for their observations on the matters into 
which the Committee were inquiring. The report is divided into 
four parts; but it is the first, dealing with machinery and engi- 
neering plant, which is of chief interest to our readers. 

The lighting plant with which an engineer may have to deal at 
modern poor law institutions comprises the distribution of gas or 
electricity, at several places its generation, and at a few the pro- 
duction of gas. The heating plant includes coal and gas ranges, 
stoves, and ovens, coppers for boiling, steamers, beef-tea coppers, 
&c. To meet all the numerous services, there may be as many 
as four large boilers, with economizers or heaters, pumps, and 
possibly forced or induced draught and mechanical stokers ; while 
motive power will be supplied by steam or gas engines or electric 
motors. Of course, where the plant is extensive, there are many 
opportunities for waste, especially if the machinery and apparatus 
have not been carefully and intelligently designed, or if efficient 
control is not exercised. The Committee point out, for example, 
that the cost of generating electricity may be very materially in- 
creased if the plant has to be run at a low load-factor. 

The special characteristics of an institution—such as its size, 
the purpose it is to serve, and the local conditions in regard to 
fuel, water, and light—are factors of such importance in deter- 
mining what plant shall be installed as to render it impracticable 
for the most part to make any but tentative and conditional sug- 
gestions in respect of the kind most suitable for poor law institu- 
tions. Moreover, in seeking to arrive at general conclusions, the 
Committee were seriously handicapped by the scarcity of con- 
tinuous records; and in the absence of the material which these 
should supply for comparison of the efficiency and cost of differ- 
ent plants or systems, they found it difficult to judge confidently 
of their relative advantages. Where improvements are so fre- 
quent as in engineering, no system of determining or supervising 
the installation of plant can be satisfactory which does not pro- 
vide some means for keeping abreast of the latest knowledge and 
experience. Subject to these necessary qualifications, however, 
the Committee thought it would be of service if they set out some 
of the conclusions on particular kinds of plant to which they had 
been led by information gained during their investigations. 

As regards engineering plant generally, they were strongly 
impressed with the desirability that it should be as simple as 
possible ; for the more elaborate the plant, the greater, as a rule, 
are the opportunities for waste. So many different kinds of plant 
are required at a large institution, that, for economy and effici- 
ency ot working, it is undesirable that there should be undue 
elaboration of any part, especially where the inmates are em- 
ployed in connection with it. Where plant for generating elec- 
tricity is to be installed, high-pressure boilers, to work generally 
at not more than about 120 lbs., will be necessary ; but where 
steam is not required, a higher pressure than about 70 lbs. should 
not ordinarily be needed. 

Coming to the subject of lighting, the Committee remark that 
the number of institutions where gas is produced on the premises 
is small; but those where electricity is generated are much more 
numerous. As a rule, however, light is obtained from a public 
supply. Electric lighting is generally considered to have advan- 
tages over gas lighting for institutions; but a saving in cost for 
illuminating purposes alone is not usually counted among these 
advantages. Evidence was, however, submitted to the Com- 
mittee of economies effected in the cost of lighting by substituting 
electricity for gas. It was not contended that, light for light, 
electricity wascheaper. The saving was attributed to the readier 
facilities for controlling its use. The Committee think, however, 
that “much more care can be exercised in controlling the con- 
sumption of gas than is at present often the case, and that suffi- 
cient advantage has not been taken of the opportunities of 
economizing by the use of incandescent mantles.” On the whole, 
it does not seem to them that there is “adequate evidence to 
justify the substitution of electricity for gas at institutions where 
gas is already in use.” At new ones, the question is more open, 
and depends largely on local conditions. Where electricity is 





installed, consideration should, they say, be given to the use of 
metallic filament lamps, which consume. much less current, in 
proportion to the light afforded, than carbon filament lamps. 

The investigations of the Committee led them to the conclusion 
that, when electricity can be obtained from an outside supply at 
a reasonable price, its generation should not be undertaken ; but 
when it is, they consider that more care is needed in determining 
what plant should be installed than has been exercised in the 
past. They say that in many instances the plant is excessive ; 
and they give some tabulated particulars in support of this state- 
ment. In one case, three dynamos of 60, 45, and 10 kilowatts 
capacity respectively—a total of 115 kilowatts—were installed, 
and the average maximum load was only 17°5 kilowatts ; while in 
another there was a total capacity of 111 kilowatts with an aver- 
age maximum load of only 26 kilowatts. In four other cases, the 
dynamos installed had capacities of 106, 80, and 74 kilowatts; 
while the average maximum loads were 30, 15, and 16 kilowatts. 
The Committee say it is obvious that in these cases sufficient 
judgment was not exercised in installing the plant. They found 
that in certain cases batteries had been discarded within a few 
years of installation ; and this suggested that, in some of the in- 
stances at least, they had not been properly handled. 

With regard to heating, the Committee say that apparatus of 
special design should not be necessary for the kitchen. They 
consider that too much use is made of gas ranges, stoves, and 
ovens, and not enough of ranges and ovens heated by coal or 
coke, which, in their opinion, are generally more economical, 
especially the latter. Coke is largely used in poor law institu- 
tions, generally in stoves or vertical boilers, symetimes in hori- 
zontal boilers also, in the form of breeze mixed with coal. How 
far coke can be profitably used depends, of course, on local con- 
ditions; but the Committee consider that in many places it could 
be used to a larger extent than is now the case, to the saving of 
coal, For economy, ward kitchens should be restricted as much 
as possible, as they add very materially to the cost of main- 
tenance. The Committee say a small gas range or stove should 
usually be all that is required, provided that there is a constant 
supply of hot water. 

At the outset of their report, the Committee stated that they 
had been seriously handicapped in their inquiry by the scarcity of 
continuous records at poor law institutions. They consider that 
records should be kept of fuel, gas, electricity, water, and stores 
used, of steam raised, of wages and repairs, of laundry work, and, 
as far as possible, of the cost of the several engineering services, 
including the cost of generating electricity or producing gas, and 
of obtaining water. Record should also be made.of the working 
of the plant. They point out that detailed records are necessary 
in order to enable engineers to exercise a close check upon every 
branch of their department ; and—what is, they consider, equally 
important—more general returns should be made to enable heads 
of institutions and guardians to exercise effective control. They 
say it will often be advisable that the consumption of coal, elec- 
tricity, and gas in different parts of an institution should be 
separately recorded. More effective control can thus be exercised, 
and waste quickly traced to its source. Evidence was given that 
it is especially important that separate records of consumption 
should be kept for the officers’ quarters. They think it probable 
that weekly readings of electricity, gas, and water meters will 
ordinarily be found sufficient. On occasions, however—when, 
for instance, the consumption in some departments appears to be 
excessive—tests will have to be made; and then daily, and even 
more frequent, readings may be necessary. 

In an appendix to the report, particulars are given of the con- 
sumption of coal, coke, gas, and electricity at a number of insti- 
tutions in respect of which the Committee obtained returns; and 
they show large variations. The annual cost of coal and coke 
per head—based on the average number of persons, inmates and 
officers, resident daily throughout the year—ranges from less than 
40s. to upwards of 110s., and at workhouses from under 2os. to 
over 70s. There are similar differences in the consumption of 
gas and electricity, which in many cases is not stated separately. 
In the body of the report, some of the information given in the 
appendix, indicating the general character of the figures, is briefly 
summarized. 

The Committee conclude with a series of recommendations. 
They consider that more systematic central supervision should 
be exercised over engineering matters at poor law institutions, 
and to this end that annual returns respecting engineering work 
should be furnished to the Local Government Board; and that 
an Engineering Inspector for poor law purposes should now be 
appointed. They think adequate records should be kept at all 
poor law institutions, and they submit specimens, which include 
periodical returns to be submitted to heads of institutions and 
guardians that they may be able to exercise proper control. The 
position of the engineer-in-charge should, in their opinion, be im- 
proved by giving him more control over his department, and by 
consulting him with regard to the appointments of subordinate 
officers on his staff and: other engineering matters; by requiring 
him to make periodical returns and reports respecting the work 
of his department; and by providing that his reports should be 
submitted intact (but with any comments the head of the institu- 
tion thinks necessary) to the guardians. He should be consulted 
with regard to articles and material to be ordered for engineering 
work, and should check goods delivered. They consider that engi- 
neering plant should generally be as simple as possible ; and they 
offer suggestions and comments upon particular kinds of plant. 
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NOTES ON INSULATING RETORT-SETTINGS. 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 


ConsIDERING the amount of heat that is dissipated from retort- 
benches in the form of radiation, it is somewhat remarkable that 


more general efforts have not been made to conserve such heat 
to a greater extent than is possible with ordinary fire-clay mate- 
rials. It is well known that the heat conductivity of the latter is 
low—that is the reason the lining of all the best forms of coal- 
ranges and gas-fires is formed of suitably shaped fire-clay tiles. 
Nevertheless, the heat which is radiated from the front of a 
retort-bench is considerable, and such as to add to the arduous- 
ness of a stoker’s duties, particularly in the summer months, 
where hand-charging prevails. A few gas engineers have tried 
specially prepared heat-resisting cements, either as a surface 
covering or built in the front wall of the setting; but there seems 
to bea dearth of records of experience in this direction. Indeed, 
with the exception of an occasional circular from one firm or 
other making a speciality of such fire cements, the insulation of 
retort-bench work appears to be hardly ever mentioned. The 
only conclusion to be arrived at is either that experiments in this 
direction have been unsatisfactory, or that, being satisfactory, 
users have not considered the matter of sufficient importance to 
record their experiences. This article is written with a view to 
provoke a little more attention to the subject. In the erection 
of new retort-bench work, one hardly ever finds that any steps 
in the direction of heat insulation have been taken beyond that 
afforded by the ordinary fire-clay materials. 

The importance of the point under notice may be gauged by 
first directing attention to the fuel which may be converted into 
waste energy by radiation losses. Such losses will obviously be 
less from through or back-to-back settings, owing to the less 
relative surfuce area exposed. For the purposes of illustration, 
let us take a through setting of seven retorts, each carbonizing 
1 ton of coal per day for 300 days per annum—that is, a total of 
2100 tons. The fuel consumed by the setting will vary somewhat 
according to its type; but with regenerative settings, 2} cwt. per 
ton of coal carbonized is a fair average figure, which will mean 
a consumption during the period of 236 tons. Except the com- 
paratively small percentage which is removed in the form of what 
is termed pan breeze, the whole of the fuel is converted into heat 
units; and these are transmitted to the various parts of the car- 
bonizing system by conduction, convection, or radiation. By a 
combination of experiment and calculation, it would be possible 
to ascertain fairly accurately how much passes from the outer 
walls and ironwork as radiant heat; but the process would be 
a somewhat laborious one. Rough observations, however, show 
that the loss from a retort-bench as ordinarily constructed cannot 
be less than 7} per cent. On this basis, the loss in twelve months 
from one through setting of the capacity already indicated will be 
18 tons of coke, which, priced at the low rate of tos. per ton, 
means a loss of £{g perannum. The manager with commercial 
instincts will approach the consideration of this loss from the 
point of view of whether means can be devised to reduce it at a 
profit on the method employed. The humanitarian manager will 
be prepared to go a step farther, and view with favour any plan 
that = conduce to the comfort of the stokers, even though it be 
at a loss. 

So far as the work of the stokers is concerned, it is only neces- 
sary to consider the loss of heat at the front of the setting. It is 
just here, however, that the reduction of radiation is most difficult ; 
for the radiation comes, not only from the fire-brick face, but toa 
material extent from the ironwork mountings also. Fire-clay is 
a bad conductor; but iron is a comparatively good conductor. 
Whereas the insulation of the former is practicable, the difficulties 
have apparently produced no effort to reduce conduction from the 
mouthpieces and fittings. A fire-clay tile is frequently placed on 
the inside of the charging-lid of the furnace; and this is excellent 
as far as it goes. Observations with a thermopile show that by 
this means more than two-thirds of the radiation from the lid 
is prevented. This fact may be commended to those managers 
who, after the fire-clay tile usually left in by makers has been 
destroyed by wear or ill-usage, do not consider it worth while to 
have it replaced at once. Where lids are detachable, a spare 
one should always be kept in stock for this emergency. 

The accompanying drawing shows the front elevation of a set- 
ting of seven retorts; the portion which consists of ironwork being 
shaded so as to show at a glance the relative surface of iron and 
fire-brick, When measured up, it will be found that one is prac- 
tically equal to the other. But this does not take into account 
the surface of the mouthpiece to the face of the setting from the 
mouthpiece lid. Each iron mouthpiece presents an outside sur- 
face (apart from the front) of over 7 square feet; and when this 
is reckoned, the area of the ironwork surface is 2} times that of 
the fire-bricks. With settings of eight or more retorts, the pre- 
ponderance of iron surface becomes rapidly greater. 

Having “cleared the air” as to the factors governing the 
problem, we may approach the question of preventives and how 
far success has attended their use. For the sake of lucidity, it will 
be desirable to deal first with the top of the bench, and afterwards 
the front. 

_ Does it pay to insulate the top? The writer would say, “ Yes.” 
Under his supervision, one-half of a bench of eight through set- 
tings was re-built last summer, regenerative furnaces replacing 





generators. When the new brickwork was completely dry, a 
covering of non-conducting fire cement 2 inches thick was placed 
over the whole area of the top. With a thermopile and galvano- 
meter, readings were taken at various points, and compared with 
similar readings over the area of the old bench, which consisted 
of regenerative settings of the same type. The average results 
showed a reduction of 50 per cent. in radiation. With direct- 
fired settings, an even better result than this would probably be 
obtained. The cost worked out at approximately £6 per through 
setting. Not only must this result in a saving of fuel; but the 
hydraulic and foul mains being cooler, the danger of pitched 
mains is minimized. 

So far as the brickwork at the front of the setting is concerned, 
the fact has to be faced that, if the insulating material is applied 
on the surface, it will have to be destroyed every time the retorts 
are renewed, or (say) every third year. After careful experiments 
and observations, the writer has found that a covering of 14 inches 
of fire cement of special preparation reduces the brickwork radia- 
tion not less than 40 per cent. So far the cement is successfully 
withstanding the combined effects of heat and moisture; the latter 
being due to the coke being partially slaked when the operation 
of drawing the retorts is in progress, with the inevitable sprinkling 
of water on ihe face of the setting. When the material was being 
applied, adhesiveness was secured by driving nails 5 inches apart 
into each seam of the brickwork. The approximate cost for 
each through setting was £3—i.c., £1 10s. for each face containing 
seven mouthpieces. Thus if the covering will remain satisfactory 
over the life of the retorts, the cost per annum per through set- 
ting will be £1. The writer has doubts whether the outside 
covering will last so long; but possibly, after perusing this article, 
others may be induced to give experiences over a greater period. 
A means of insulation applied between the brickwork which forms 
the front wall of the setting should be both cheaper and more 
durable, for the effect of water will not then be one of the factors 
to cope with. 



































In the “ JournaL”’ for Feb. 26, 1907 (p. 543), there appeared a 
short account of the use of a material called “ Thermolite,” by 
Herr J. Arnold, the Superintendent of the Gaudendorf Gas- 
Works, Vienna. The “ Thermolite,” which consisted of specially 
prepared sheets of fire-resisting material, 1} inches thick, was 
built into the face of a setting of nine single retorts; while over 
the crown and in the back chamber a layer of double the thick- 
ness was employed. His experience was that the radiation from 
the front of the setting was greatly reduced, so that both the 
stokers and the ascension-pipes were protected from excessive 
heat. It was further stated that a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of stopped ascension-pipes had been experienced, and more 
uniform temperatures had been maintained in the retorts. At 
the time the article appeared, Herr Arnold stated that it had 
not been possible to separate the fuel accounts of the insulated 
settings from the others. Though he hoped shortly to be able to 
report on the consumption of fuel in the furnaces with the insu- 
lated settings, no account of this seems to have yet appeared in 
the English Technical Press. His method of using specially pre- 
pared sheets of fire-resisting material will doubtless have the 
advantage that when the settings are renewed the sheets will 
be usable again, and in this respect will be preferable to a face 
coating which is destroyed when dismantling for renewals. 

The importance of a fire-clay tile in the charging-lid has already 
been pointed out. So far as the ironwork goes, the greatest 
radiation is otherwise emitted at this point. Indeed, even with 
the tile in, the furnace-door emits greater radiation for the same 
area than any other part of the bench ironwork; and a form of 
lid which not only provided for the fire-clay tile, but also for an 
insulating sheet of fire-resisting material fixed between two cast- 
iron plates, would further improve matters. Or, alternatively, a 
less favourable conductor than fire-clay may be used for the inside 
protection. ; £ 

The mouthpieces are not subjected to the same conditions of 
heat-transmission as the furnace-lid, for the introduction every 
six hours or so of a fresh charge of coal keeps back to a material 
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extent the heat rays; while the inside of the furnace-lid is, save 
for short intervals after filling up, subjected to the intense heat of 
a large mass of incandescent coke. Whereas with a thermopile 
at a distance of (say) 12 inches from the furnace-lid a reading of 
12 was obtained on a galvanometer, no perceptible reading could 
be obtained at the same distance from retort-lids; and even with 
the thermopile fixed 3 inches from the lid, the readings only 
averaged 8. Though this is comparatively low, it is possible to 
further reduce it by combining in the construction of the lid some 
material of less conductivity than iron. An experiment was made 
in this direction by drilling a lid in three or four places, and 
fixing studs in the holes, which provided a grip for a facing of fire- 
resisting cement—i.c., on the inside of the lid. The radiation 
was reduced 25 per cent., which shows that manufacturers should 
be able to produce at little extra expense a mouthpiece-lid that 
will be well worth adopting in preference to the present type. 

Such a departure, however, is not as important as a modifica- 

tion in the form or construction of the mouthpieces themselves. 
The radiation from these naturally increases as one moves an 
observing instrument from the lid towards the face of the bench; 
but the lowest reading is higher than the reading from the lid, and 
the average readings are considerably higher. A coating of fire- 
resisting cement along the upper surface of the mouthpiece, and 
for a distance of about 18 inches up the ascension-pipes of the 
middle retorts, in a setting of the formation as shown on the 
drawing, made a reduction of quite 50 per cent. in the radiation 
from such surfaces. If the outside of mouthpieces were more 
roughly cast, and a lip placed at each side in the widest horizontal 
part, it would be sufficient to enable such a coating to be per- 
manent enough to endure for the life of the retorts—that is, until 
the mouthpieces were disturbed for renewals. If, however, some 
form of insulation could be evolved of a more permanent nature 
—1i.é., in the construction of the mouthpiece itself—it would cer- 
tainly be preferable. The writer’s observations have not extended 
sufficiently far to determine what effect such insulation has upon 
stopped pipes; but from the theoretical aspect, it would appear 
that the result should be beneficial rather than otherwise, for, as 
the evolved gases would be more slowly cooled, the heavy hydro- 
carbons would be held longer in suspension, and therefore there 
should be less deposition of them in the ascension-pipes. Of 
course, the question of greater or less heat in the mouthpieces 
and ascension-pipes can hardly affect the process of pipe-blocking 
by free carbon, as this is a matter of pressure or vacuum rather 
than of temperature. 

Sufficient has been said to show that the better insulation of 
retort-benches and fittings is worthy of closer attention than has 
yet been given to the subject. There may be financial advan- 
tages, as well as better working conditions for the men. It isa 
stock argument with stokers, when applying for better remunera- 
tion, that the work is extremely arduous. Apart from the heat, 
however, the physical portion is certainly not more arduous than 
that of innumerable other vocations; and the heat conditions as 
found in average gas-works are certainly capable of consider- 
able improvement. The higher the carbonizing temperatures, the 
more important the subject becomes. The minor experiments 
referred to were made on horizontal settings in a well-ventilated 
retort-house. The problem should be a more fascinating one for 
experiment at (say) the charging floor of an inclined installation. 


MODERN METHODS OF ILLUMINATION. 


In the third of the series of Cantor lectures at the Society of 
Arts, Mr. Leon Gaster dealt with the illuminating agents that 


have not the same extent of application as town gas or elec- 
tricity. Candles can hardly be classed as a modern method of 
illumination ; but still they have a narrow vogue, and are useful 
in their way. To them, Mr. Gaster first of all devoted attention. 
Then he passed on to oil-lamps; and though oil-lamps are not 
of modern origin—dating back to primitive times—the lecturer 
pointed out that little has been done to determine what consti- 
tutes the conditions of a safe lamp. In designing lamps, account 
must be taken of the kind of oil that is going to be used in them, 
otherwise there will be incomplete combustion and fumes. Oil 
is of such great variety, too, that realiy to obtain an exactitude 
complying with theoretical requirement, a lamp should be designed 
for every kind; and because this is not the case, and oil as re- 
tailed to the consumer varies so widely in quality, there is inefii- 
ciency in the illumination afforded. The quality of oil, too, may 
be such as to have a deteriorating effect upon the life of certain 
makes of lamps. Minor essentials to efficiency were also dealt 
with. Then a description was given of the Kitson, the Petrolite, 
and other lamps in which oil is vaporized to form a gas with 
which to incandesce mantles. The latest invention in this direc- 
tion is the inverted incandescent oil-lamp. In this case the oil is 
carried in a reservoir over the top of the inverted burner; the 
heat of which is used to vaporize the oil. On the outside of the 
reservoir, there is a needle indicator operated by a float inside, 
to show the level of the oil. The various lamps described were 
all exhibited in use. 

The petrol air-gas system was next described, and illustrated 
by plants and lamps. The various claims of the makers were set 
forth. In most of them, the mixture is 984 per cent. air, and 
1} per cent. petrol; but in the latest type—the ‘ Aerogene” 
system—the mixture contains 5 per cent. petrol. The advantages 





of this are said to be that smaller pipes can be used ; the burners 
consume less, and are silent in action; and a small storage holder 
will contain sufficient of the gas for temporary use when the 
apparatus is not working. It might be expected that, with the 
small pipes, there would -be trouble from condensation ; but it is 
stated by the makers that there is nothing of the kind. The use 
of alcohol for lighting was also dealt with; and with it good 
results can be obtained (as has been shown by Continental ex. 
perience) if the alcohol to be used is defined, and a lamp designed 
for it. Acetylene was treated upon. The rate at which carbide 
is now produced should tend to considerably cheapen this system ; 
some 180,000 tons of carbide being, the lecturer stated, now avail- 
able per annum. Attempts have been made to use mantles with 
acetylene; but this has been found to be too costly. Acetylene 
has not been adopted in this country nearly to the extent that it 
has been on the Continent ; and Mr. Gaster anticipates that here 
it will only be a competitor of the air-gas systems. An acetylene 
plant was shown, as well as a compressed acetylene plant for the 
lighting of beacons and buoys, by which a beacon can be run for 
twelve months on one charge. It was the first time this system 
had been shown in public; and the flashing arrangement was one 
of its interesting features. 

Mr. Gaster made various points as to relative costs of illumi- 
nants. Numerous comparisons he said have been published ; but 
in regard to them it is generally impossible to find out the exact 
conditions under which the figures have been obtained. Even if 
the figures have been procured under the same laboratory con- 
ditions, they would not apply to practical conditions. Of course, 
it is possible to go on raising objections of this character ad in- 
finitum. There must be some standard conditions for the pur- 
pose, such as are obtained in the laboratory, so long as they are 
conditions that it is possible, if the consumer desires, to reproduce 
in practice. If the idiosyncrasies of practice were applied to the 
obtaining of relative costs, we submit that it would be impossible 
to get a comparison at all. But the chief point of the lecturer 
appeared to be that different prices have been taken by different 
calculators—perhaps a low one for gas and a high one for elec- 
tricity, or vice versa. Of course, the answer to this is that the 
prices taken are those commonly obtaining in the district where 
the comparisons are made—often for commercial purposes. In 
this way, there is bound to be discrepancy between one calculator 
and another. When, however, Mr. Gaster worked out the com- 
parisons of the different calculators on a common basis of 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet for gas and 4d. per unit for electricity, the results 
were found to have an approximate relationship. The methods 
of testing, too, he complained were no* given in connection with 
the published data, and on the face have been of a most diverse 
character. But generally the gas people take their illuminating 
tests on the horizontal, and so get good results; while the elec- 
trical people take spherical and hemispherical tests, and use re- 
flectors and so forth. Tests made on lines that are not concord- 
ant are absolutely useless. He also condemned comparisons of 
costs as between flame arc lamps and batswing gas-burners, 
and high-pressure gas-lamps and carbon filament electric lamps 
—a method of decrying competitors that some over-enthusiastic 
central station electrical engineers and (so we learn for the first 
time) gas managers have adopted. Comparison must be made 
between like and like—flame arcs with high-pressure gas-lamps, 
and metallic filament lamps with inverted gas-burners, and of 
equal illuminating power, so as to get the absolute relative costs. 
Beyond this, it is absurd to take only the energy used in making 
comparison. The cost of installation and maintenance must be 
included to get to the real expense of any system of illumination. 
Upon such points as these, Mr. Gaster spoke very emphatically. 








At the monthly ballot for membership of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers last Tuesday, Mr. Thomas Berridge, of Leaming- 
ton, was elected an associate member. 


According to the “ Lancet,” the snow which fell on the after- 
noon and night of the 28th ult. carried to the surface of the County 
of London alone some 75 tons of dissolved solids, 142 tons of sus- 


pended matters, 100 tons of coal, 25 tons of salt, and 1 ton of 
ammonia. 


At the thirty-first annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Chemistry on Monday last week, Professor Percy F. Frankland, 
F.R.S., delivered his Presidential Address, in the course of which 
he emphasized the fact that while the well-being of the community 
is greatly promoted by the services of competent chemists, the 
mischief which can be wrought by the ill-trained and incompetent 
is incalculable. Referring to research, he pointed out that the 
results are not necessarily recorded in the “ Transactions” of a 
scientific society or journal. There is a vast amount of research 
involving originalty and attainments of the highest order which 
from its very nature cannot be published at all. Many chemists 
whose names are not associated with academic researches are 
nevertheless fully equipped and highly original investigators. 
After congratulating the Institute on the choice of Dr. George T. 
Beilby, F.R.S., as the new President, Professor Frankland thanked 
the Fellows and Associates for the kindness and consideration 
they had shown him during his term of office. On their behalf, 
he presented an illuminated address to Mr. David Howard, in re- 
cognition of his services to the Institute in various capacities for 
a period extending to more than thirty years; at the same time 
congratulating him on the approach of his seventieth birthday, 





while yet retaining remarkably his health and vigour. 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE BERLIN GAS-WORKS IN THE LAST DECADE. 


Tue report of the meeting of the German Association of Gas 
and Water Engineers at Berlin, which appeared in the “ JourNAL” 
for June 23 last (p. 844), contained brief particulars of the con- 
tents of a paper by Herr Schimming, the Manager of the Berlin 
Municipal Gas Undertaking, on the ‘“‘ Technical Development of 
the Berlin Corporation Gas-Works in the Last Decade.” Herr 
Schimming was prevented by illness from reading the paper him- 
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self, and it was presented to the meeting rather in the form of a 
lecture by Herr Timme, illustrated by a large number of diagrams 
and views thrown upon the screen in rapid succession. The 
paper has now been published in full in the “Journal fiir Gas- 
beleuchtung,” and some further particulars are given in the 
following abstract of the portions which have not already been 


dealt with in the “ JourNAL.” 
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Fig. 1.—Gas Production of the Berlin Municipal Gas-Works from 1851 to 1907. 


In the annexed diagram, fig. 1 shows the increase in the pro- 
duction of gas from the commencement of work by the municipal 
gas undertaking in 1851 up tothe endof 1907. The lower portion 
of the diagcam shows the total output of gas in millions of cubic 
metres (1 cubic metre = 35'3 cubic feet), and the upper portion 
the consumption in cubic metres per head of the population. 
The bottom curve shows the population of the district each year 
in hundred-thousands. It will be seen that in the last decade 
the output of gas has increased from 122 million cubic metres 
(4308 million cubic feet) in 1897 to 253 million cubic metres (8935 
million cubic feet) in 1907. It has thus more than doubled in the 
decade; and the gas-works’ management had therefore, in ad- 
dition to supervising the routine of manufacture and distribution, 
to deal with the rapid development of the works and the intro- 
duction therein, on a very extensive scale, of the latest improve- 
ments in gas plant. Having regard to the fact that the increase 
in output in these ten years was greater than in all the preceding 
period of 46 years, from 1851 to 1897, it will be realized how 
extremely complex and difficult has been the recent work of ex- 
tension and administration. It will be observed from the curve 
showing the relation of the consumption to the number of inhabi- 
tants that up to 1900 there was practically no annual increase per 
head. But in 1g01 a uniform price for gas for all purposes was 
introduced; and from that time the consumption per head showed 
a rapid increase. 

The sums voted for extensions of the works and plant from the 
year 1899 till the present time, including the estimates for 1909, 
amount to nearly £5,000,000. Repairs have been paid for out of 
the ordinary receipts of the undertaking, and are not covered by 
the sum just mentioned, which represents purely expenditure on 
new work. The receipts and expenditure of the undertaking 
balanced in 1899 at-a total of about £1,250,000, and in 1908 at 
over £2,800,000. The latter figure is greater than the revenue of 
a number of the German States—in fact, of the twenty-five States 
comprising the German Empire only eight have a higher revenue 
than the Berlin gas undertaking. 

In 1898, the undertaking possessed five works—viz., No. I. in 
the Stralauerplatz; No. II.,in the Gitschinerstrasse, with a sub- 
sidiary gasholder station in the. Fichtestrasse; No. III., in the 
Miillerstrasse, with a branch in the Sellerstrasse ; No. IV., in the 
Danzigerstrasse; and No. V., at Schmargendorf, with a branch 
works in the Augsburgstrasse. At the present time, No. I. works 
have been entirely given up as a manufacturing station, and 
No. III. works are being gradually discarded, except to serve as 
a holder station for the new (No. VI.) works, which have been 








built at Tegel. It is intended also that the No. II., or Gitschiner- 
strasse, works shall be ultimately treated in the same manner. 
But for the present it has been extended and modernized so far 
as the old buildings admitted. As soon as the existing plant is 
worn out, the renewals will not be made on the Gitschinerstrasse 
site, but on land which has been acquired at Oberspree for the 
erection of a new (No. VII.) works. The No. II. works will then 
become merely a gasholder station. Thus, ultimately, Berlin will 
be supplied with gas from four works on different sides of the 
city—viz., from the Tegel works on the north-west, having direct 
ship canal communication with Stettin, from the new Oberspree 
works on the south-east, from the enlarged Schmargendorf works 
on the south-west, and from the enlarged works on the Danziger- 
strasse to the north-east. 

The No. I. works, in the Stralauerplatz, which were the first 
gas works belonging to the Corporation, were put out of use asa 
manufacturing station from March 29, 1899, though most of the 
works’ buildings and plant remained in position until 1901. The 
maximum productive capacity of the works was 700,000 cubic 
feet per diem. The central shops and stores of the undertaking 
were, however, located here; and latterly the old retort-house has 
been pulled down to provide a site for the new stores and shops 
which are already partly finished. 

The No. II. works in the Gitschinerstrasse, although old, have 
been, as far as possible, modernized and the output increased. 
In 1898, the maximum make per diem was 5,250,000 eubic feet; 
it is now 8,500,000 cubic feet. There are two coal-stores and 
two retort-houses. Only two of the four gasholders originally at 
these works now remain. One has been completely done away 
with; and the tank of the other is now used for the storage of 
tar. Four gasholders, having an aggregate capacity of rather 
over 5 million cubic feet, have been erected at an auxiliary station 
in the Fichtestrasse. During the last ten years, installations of 
inclined retorts have been erected, and stoking machinery has 
been introduced for the remaining settings. The capacity of the 
purifying plant has been increased by the adoption of Jager 
grids, and a carburetted water-gas plant has been installed. The 
north-west corner of the works accommodates the compressing 
plant for the supply of high-pressure gas to the south-western 
and western districts of the city, including the Kénigratzerstrasse 
and Potsdamerstrasse, as to the public lighting of which there have 
been numerous reports in the “ JourNaL” (ante pp. 243, 311). 

The No. III. works, in the Miillerstrasse, attained their maxi- 
mum productive capacity of 6,285,000 cubic feet per diem in 1899, 
and are now being gradually discarded. The maximum output 
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Fig. 2.—Coal Waggon Tip Emptying a Waggon. 
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g- 3.—Bird’s Eye View from One of the Gasholders of the No. IV. (Danzigerstrasse) Works. 
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Fig. 4.—Bridge Crane and Cast-Iron Pipe Store at the No. 1V. Danzigerstrasse) Works. 
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Fig. 6.—Underview of Stage, with De Brouwer Conveyor, at the No. V. (Schmargendorf) Works. 


per diem in 1908 was only 2,640,000 cubic feet. The works are | 


closely hemmed in, and it would be necessary to rebuild the 
retort-houses if it were decided to erect modern carbonizing 
plant on this site. It has therefore been decided to remove the 
condensing plant which is still serviceable to other works, and to 


use the site merely as a gasholder and distributing station, and © 


for stores for consumers’ meters and fittings. 

The No. IV. works, in the Danzigerstrasse, have at the time the 
largest productive capacity of any of the municipal works—viz., 
15,700,000 cubic feet per diem. In 1898, it was only 6,900,000 
cubic feet. Projected extensions will raise it to 21,200,000 cubic 
feet per diem. The coal and goods railways on the works have 
been partially erected on viaducts, and have been extended. A 
waggon tip, shown in fig. 2, has been installed on the viaduct 
above the breaking and conveying plant. In 1898, there were 
two retort-houses, of which No. I. has now been equipped with 
inclined retorts; while No. II., being unsuitable for them, has 
been converted into a house for water-gas plant. A third retort- 
house has been erected and is provided with similar plant to that 
at the Tegel works (see “ JouRNAL,” Vol. CII., p. 692). A fourth 
retort-house for vertical retorts is in course of erection. The 
condensing plant for the water gas has been installed in the coal- 
shed which was attached to the old retort-house, in which the 
water-gas plant has since been erected. Further condensers and 
scrubbers for coal gas have been provided in the same building, 
as well as naphthalene and cyanogen washers. Water-tube con- 
densers have also been erected in theopen nearby. The original 





four gasholders being insufficient for the enlarged output, a fifth, 
of 3,300,000 cubic feet capacity, has been added ; and it is intended 
to erect a sixth, having a capacity of 4,400,000 cubic feet. The 
machinery on the works is driven by electric power—at present 
derived from suction-gas engines of 200 H.P. The present power 
station is, however, inadequate, and a new one is to be installed 
to provide upwards of goo H.P. The rest of the works’ plant has 
been, and is being, extended to correspond with the increase in 
production. 

Fig. 3 is a bird’s-eye view of the works from one of the gas- 
holders. It shows the three retort-houses, the water-tower, the 
coke-sorting plant, and the elevated coke and coal railways. One 
feature of the works has still to be referred to—viz., the provision 
made for receiving, testing, and storing the large quantities of 
mains and pipes required for extensions of the distributing system. 
A store is provided alongside a yard furnished with two cranes for 
unloading the pipes from the waggons. The larger pipes are 
lifted by the travelling bridge crane shown in fig. 4, and tested 
with compressed air.’ Owing to the large number of mains and 
connections already laid below ground on this works, it has been 
found necessary to use wrought-iron pipes for the later works’ 
connections, and to lay them in the open. Even the 48-inch con- 
nections to the new naphthalene and cyanogen washers are carried 
above ground. 

The No. V. works, in Schmargendorf, were constructed in 1890 
to 1893. The productive capacity was 3 million cubic feet per 
diem in 1898. It had been increased to 7,800,000 cubic feet in 
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1908, and will be further increased to 8,850,000 as 
cubic feet perdiem. The chief extensions made 
during the last ten years include installations 
of inclined retorts, with the De Brouwer coke- 
conveyor arranged as shown in the view of the 
discharging stage given in fig.5. The same 
conveyor, seen from below the stage, is shown 
in fig. 6. Water-gas plant has also been in- 
stalled; the condensing apparatus has been 
extended; and cyanogen and naphthalene 
washers introduced. The coal-conveying plant 
and coal-stores are now being enlarged. Ex- 
hausters of 106,000 cubic feet per hour capacity 
have been provided. The coke breaking and ew, 
sorting plant, shown in fig. 7, has been recently a SD ND al 
installed. The De Brouwer conveyor brings ee 
the coke direct from the retort-house to the 
foot of the elevator. There has also been in- 
troduced at these works plant for separating 
the clinker from the coke or breeze in the 
mixture obtained from the producer furnaces. 
It is a washing device acting on the same lines 
as coal and ore washing plant, and has proved 
so successful that similar plant has been in- 
stalled at the Tegel works, and one is about to 
be put in at the Danzigerstrasse works. 

The No. VI. works at Tegel have already been fully described 
in the “ JournaL” (see Vol. CII., p. 692). The works are about 
12 miles distant from the site, on the opposite side of the city, of 
the No. VII. works, which are about to be put in hand. 
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Fig. 7.—Coke Sorting Plant with Elevator at the No. V. (Schmargendorf) Works. 


The paper goes on to give particulars of the distributing system, 
high-pressure supply, and the magnitude of the operations of the 


| gas undertaking as a whole. It is necessary, however, to defer 


reference to these points until next week. 








MR. O’CONNOR’S FOURTH LECTURE. 


The fourth of the Keith Lectures, upon “ Gas Manufacture 
and Lighting,” which Mr. Henry O’Connor, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
F.R.S.E., is delivering to the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, was 
given at the Society’s Hall, Edinburgh, on Monday last week. 
The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. W. Allan Carter. 


The first portion of the lecture was devoted to a consideration 
of the two forms of gas-meter, wet and dry; and details were 
given of the precautions taken both by the makers and official 
inspectors to ensure the accuracy of their measurements. Closed 
glass samples of these meters were exhibited, showing the move- 
ment of the various parts; and the method of reading the index 
was explained. The apparatus for testing gas for its illuminating 
power by means of the photometer was described, and the neces- 
sity for testing it also for its heating value by means of a calori- 
meter was emphasized; and the method of calculating it from 
analysis wasgiven. The composition of gas as supplied was then 
shown, and the loss of light due to dark-coloured walls or ceilings 
tabulated; and reference was made to the minimum light needed 
for various purposes, and the means of calculating the number of 
burners required and the reflector. The making of a Welsbach 
mantle was fully described, and samples at the various stages of 
manufacture were shown. The effects of temperature on the 
light emitted and the quantity of air required for the combustion 
of the gas were dwelt upon. Reference was made to inverted 
gas-burners, and the points needing improvement were indicated. 
The reduced quantity of air vitiated by gas, its use for ventilating 
purposes, and the need for constant pressure, were referred to. 


illuminants. The automatic lighting of gas by electric and pneu- 
matic pushes was shown in operation ; and the use of platinum 
black and its application to self-lighting were described. High- 
pressure gas lighting, which, the lecturer pointed out, had been 
so successful at the Edinburgh Exhibition, was shown in opera- 
tion by means of a small electric motor in the lecture-room. 
Several plants were referred to, and a recent invention for com- 
pressing gas by water was on view. A number of gas-burners of 
every sort and kind were exhibited. 


The concluding lecture, delivered last night, dealt with the use 
of gas for heating, cooking, and motive power. 








Value of Magnesia Rings and Mantle Ash.—According to a | 


letter we have received from Mr. Julius Norden, it is estimated 
that the annual consumption of incandescent mantles in the 
United Kingdom is 20 millions, the magnesia rings on which re- 
present a value of £20,000. Assuming that only 50 per cent. 
of these rings were preserved and collected for use again, 
a considerable sum would be saved which is now literally 
thrown away. These figures will be materially increased in the 
future, as inverted incandescent gas lighting is becoming more 
popular. It may be remembered that a few weeks ago it was 
stated that the London County Council had realized a sum of 
£70, or nearly the salary of an assistant mistress, by the sale of 
the ashes of incandescent mantles. It appears that it was 
Mr. Norden who first drew the attention of large mantle users to 
the value of the ash, which had previously been treated as.useless ; 


and we learn that a considerable business has now sprung up in 
this commodity. 


| of doing much practical work in the laboratory. 


: | | of moisture and sulphur. 
An interesting comparison was made of the cost of gas and other | 





MANCHESTER JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of the above-named Association was held in the 
Manchester Technical School on Saturday—Mr. E. J. WELLENS, 
of Hebden Bridge, the President, in the chair. 


The PresipEnT briefly introduced to the meeting Mr. W. 
Buckley, the Chemist at the Rochdale Road station of the Man- 
chester Corporation Gas Department, who, he said, was a mem- 
ber of the Association, and had promised to read a paper. 

Mr. Buck.ey then read the following paper. For the better 
illustration of his points, he had on the bench before him several 
sets of testing apparatus, as well as samples of the products with 
which he was dealing. 


THE ANALYSIS OF SPENT OXIDE. 


When your Committee asked me to read a paper, it was sug- 
gested that the subject taken should be connected with my own 
work, easily understood at the time of reading, and be of value to 
those members of the Association who have not the opportunity 
It was the latter 
suggestion which determined me to take the subject of this paper. 
No doubt there are members who would think it presumption 
on my part if I were to try and tell them anything about testing 
spent oxide ; and I would ask those members to bear with me if 
I appear to pay too much attention to the details connected with 
tests, because, as they know, in chemical work it is the attention 
to, or neglect of, details which determines whether the results are 
accurate or misleading. 

In most works, the analysis of oxide consists of the estimation 
At other works, the prussian blue, am- 
monia, and, occasionally, the tarry matter are estimated; so we 
will take the analysis in that order—viz., moisture, sulphur, blue, 
ammonia, and tarry matter. 

First, with regard to sampling. No pains should be spared to 
ensure that the sample taken represents as nearly as possible the 





| bulk. The method of coning and quartering is perhaps as satis- 


factoryas any. In this method a fairly large sample is taken from 
various parts of the heap, and, after being broken up, is well mixed 
by coning. Coning consists in pouring the material which is con- 


| tained in a clean, dry bucket on to a given centre several times ; 


thus causing the large and small pieces to flow equally down all 
sides of the cone. The cone is then flattened and divided into 
four parts Two opposite quarters are taken, coned and quar- 
tered, and this is continued until you have finally the sample in 
(say) a 1 lb. stoppered bottle. 

It is advisable that the bottle should be filled with oxide, 
because, if this is not done, when the sample is taken into the 
laboratory, if it has to stand some time before being analyzed, 
there is a danger that some of the moisture contained in the 
oxide will be driven off and deposit on the upper part of the 
bottle, and it is almost impossible to satisfactorily incorporate this 
moisture with the oxideagain. This driving off and condensation 
of moisture would, of course, occur more readily when there are 
fairly large quantities of water present; and by way of illustrat- 
ing what I mean, I have on the table a bottle containing a sample 
of new oxide, in which this has taken place. Another method of 
taking a sample is by means of a sampling iron—an instrument 
which is very much like a large cheese tester, except that the end 
of the gouge is solid. The sampler is thrust into the oxide, round 
side up, and given half aturn. This brings the hollow or gouge 
part upwards ; and on withdrawing from the heap, the hollow of 
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the iron is filled with oxide. This sample represents fairly well 
the material traversed by the iron. When taking the sample, the 
outer layer of oxide to a depth of (say) 6 inches should be re- 
moved; and care must be taken that none of this outer layer falls 
on to the sampling iron when it is being withdrawn. 

To show how necessary it is that every precaution should be 
taken in sampling, I have two analyses of the same oxide. The 
sample was taken in the ordinary way—i.¢., a scoopful was taken 
from each cart asit stood on the weighing machine, and was then 
divided into two parts by means of a sieve, the holes of which 
were one-tenth of an inch in diameter. The first analysis repre- 
sents the portion of the oxide which went through the sieve, and 
the second the part which was retained. 


Sulphur. Blue. 


| 
Sulphu- | 
— retted | 


| Hydrogen. 
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| 
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Wet. Dry. Wet. | Dry. 
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* Confirmatory test. 


The sample taken for the estimation of water, sulphur, and blue 
(say, about 25 grammes) is ground so fine that, when rubbed 
between the finger and thumb, no grit is felt. To estimate the 
moisture, a known quantity (say, about 3 grammes) is weighed in 
a tarred watch glass and placed in an air-bath, the temperature of 
which is kept at about 98° C. by means of a gas-regulator. Of 
course, it is usual to advise the use of a water-bath for this pur- 
pose. But unless the water is kept boiling, the temperature in 
the bath is not sufficiently high to drive off with certainty all the 
moisture present; and if the water is kept boiling, there is a 
danger that some of the oxide may be shaken over the edge of 
the watch glass through the bumping produced. If an air-bath 
is used, care should be taken that the temperature does not rise 
above 100° C. 

We do not generally look upon sulphur as being volatile at 
from 104° to 110° C.; although, as a matter of fact, it is volatile 
at ordinary temperatures. But on the table there is a thermo- 
meter which has deposited upon it at that point where it left the 
air-bath small crystals of sulphur, and the temperature has never 
been higher than 108° C. To be quite certain that the tempera- 
ture at which the oxide is dried is not too high, it is advisable to 
enclose the end of the thermometer in a small, thin copper tube 
provided with a foot ; and this foot rests on the shelf on which 
the watch glasses containing the oxides are placed. The oxide is 
dried for not less than 33 hours; my own practice being to leave 
them in the bath for 24 hours. They are then placed in a desic- 
cator to cool, and weighed ; the loss of weight representing the 
moisture — x. The dried sample is now placed in some kind of 
extractor and washed with CS, to dissolve the sulphur. Where 
a large number of oxides have to be tested, it is advisable that 
the apparatus employed should be quite simple in construction, 
and occupy a minimum amount of time in setting the extraction 
running. 

The simplest method is to place the oxide in a funnel which has 
a plug of cotton wool in the stem, pour on CS,, and allow it to 
drip into a tarred flask. When the CS, comes through clear, the 
flask is connected to a condenser and the CS, driven off. The 
sulphur which has been dissolved out of the oxide crystallizes in 
the flask, and, after drying, is weighed. This method, however, 
gives results which are too low. The Soxlet apparatus is also 
used for this purpose. A plug of cotton wool is placed in the 
bottom of the extractor, then the oxide, and another plug of 
cotton wool is placed on top. The apparatus is now connected 
to a flask containing CS, and to a reflux condenser. On heating 
the flask, the extraction goes on automatically until the whole of 
the sulphur has been dissolved by the CS,. The objection to this 
apparatus is that, as usually supplied, it is much too large. A 
smaller size made specially for this purpose would be more con- 
venient. Care must be taken, when placing the oxide in this or 
any other apparatus, to allow it to run down the side of the glass; 
otherwise there is a danger that some may be lost, owing to the 
fact that is is perfectly dry and in a fine state of division. 

No doubt you are all familiar with the apparatus designed by 
Mr. Stevenson. I have, however, never used this apparatus 
myself, because it takes up too much space. The next piece of 
apparatus is one designed, I believe, by our former Secretary, Mr. 
Holton. This is simple in construction, not easily broken, and 
convenient to set running, but might be improved in a manner 
which I will mention later. The apparatus which I use is the 
Bale’s sulphur test, with an improved extraction tube. It can be 
made up from materials found in any laboratory. It consists of 
a flask down the neck of which passes a piece of combustion tube 
drawn out narrow at the end and with a fairly large hole blown 
in the side. It is, however, to the shape of the tube that I would 
call your attention. 

When doing extractions in an apparatus of this kind, there is 
always a tendency for the plugs of cotton wool to rise; and I 
found that when the tube was drawn out straight, or rounded at 
the bottom, that the finely-powdered oxide gradually found its 
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way between the plug of cotton wool and the side of the tube, 
until small quantities passed through into the sulphur flask. Ata 
short distance from the end of the tube there is a slight contrac- 
tion ; and it is this contraction which locks the plug of cotton 
wool and prevents it rising during the extraction. Thus, if the 
plug is correctly packed in the tube, there is no danger of getting 
any oxide into the sulphur flask. When placing the plug of 
cotton wool in the tube, care must ‘be taken that it fits so tight 
that no oxide can get through, and yet loose enough to allowa 
free passage for the CS,. It must be remembered that the spent 
oxide taken for the determination of sulphur is free from moisture, 
and in a finely-divided condition. This, when placed in an extrac- 
tion tube, lies close together and offers at first considerable resis- 
tance to the passage of CS.,; and it is not advisable to have 
the resistance increased by the plug of cotton wool being packed 
too tightly. I mentioned a few moments ago that the apparatus 
designed by our friend Mr. Holton might be improved; and this 
improvement would consist in having the bottom of the oxide 
tube so arranged that the plug of cotton wool is locked as it were 
in position. The hole in the side of the tube is very large. This 
is to allow plenty of space for the vapour of bisulphide to pass 
into the condenser, and yet permit the liquid bisulphide to over- 
flow freely when it is being distilled and condensed faster than it 
runs through the oxide. 

Having placed the oxide in the tube, the apparatus is set up— 
i.e., the tube is placed in the tarred flask which contains some 
CS,, the connection being made with a cork, the whole is then 
connected to a reflux condenser, the end of the condenser being 
above the hole in the side of the tube. The CS, is now heated 
by means of a water-bath. And here a word of advice may be 
useful. The bottom of the flask should only just dip into the 
water, the temperature of which is sufficient to drive off the CS, 
without unduly heating the vapour. The rest of the flask should 
be kept as cool as possible—i.c., no steam should be allowed to 
envelop the flask. This is easily arranged when you have a 
water-bath fitted with rings of various sizes, or with an iris 
diaphragm. The water-bath in this case consists of a 6-inch 
porcelain dish on the top of which rest two pieces of copper with 
a half-circle cut out of the side of each. When the flask is 
placed in position, these are slipped on the top of the dish; and 
if they overlap slightly, they prevent the steam from rising up 
the flask. 

Perhaps it would be as well if I gave my reasons for not unduly 
heating the vapour of CS,. In the apparatus described, with the 
exception of the Soxlet, where the conditions are somewhat 
different, the extractor tube is surrounded by vapour of CS,. If 
this vapour is unduly heated, the liquid CS, passing through the 
oxide becomes volatilized, and the vapour can be seen bubbling 
through the supernatant liquid; so that although drops of CS, 
may be falling from the bottom of the extractor, it does not follow 
that any has passed through the tube. This trouble generally 
occurs when the bottom plug of cotton wool is packed so tightly 
that it offers some considerable resistance to the passage of CS. 
Having dissolved the sulphur out of the oxide (which operation 
will take about two hours, though it is advisable to leave it for a 
longer time if convenient), the flask, which now contains a solu- 
tion of sulphur in CS,, is disconnected and attached to a small 
condenser. The excess of CS, is driven off; and when the solu- 
tion assumes the consistency of thin syrup, the flask is again 
disconnected and the syrupy solution is allowed to flow round 
the inside of the flask, when the sulphur will crystallize in a finely- 
divided condition. 

The flask is now placed in an air-bath at a temperature of 
100° C. for several hours, to drive off the last traces of CS, and 
any hydrocarbons which volatalize at this temperature. Some 
workers recommend that the sulphur be fused; but I have not 
found any difference between fusing and drying, if the tempera- 
ture of the bath is kept at 100°C. It is then allowed to cool and 
is weighed; the increase in weight being sulphur and the tarry 
matter contained in the oxide non-volatile at 100°C. This tarry 
matter will vary according to the efficiency of the tar-washers. 
It might be of interest to mention that although I have heated 
the flask containing the sulphur in an air-bath to a temperature 
of r10° C. for a considerable time, I have not yet found any 
crystals of sulphur adhering to the thermometer; and this leads 
me to suggest—although I do so with all reserve—that perhaps 
the water, or, more likely, the volatile hydrocarbons, driven off 
when estimating the moisture may act as a carrier for the sulphur, 
and the sulphur erystallizes out when it comes in contact with 
the comparatively cool stem of the thermometer. The investi- 
gation of this problem would prove, I am sure, a very interesting 
subject for any member who may have the time and opportunity 
to work at it. ; 

Estimation of Prussian Blue—To estimate the blue in spent 
oxide, the material is titurated in a mortar with caustic soda. 
This converts the blue into sodium ferrocyanide, which is then 
determined by either of the following methods: Firstly, titration 
with a standard solution of copper or zinc sulphate; secondly, 
by the estimation of the amount of hydrocyanicacid. Bearing in 
mind that I am catering to-day for those members of the Associa- 
tion who have not had much practice in the laboratory, I will 
confine myself to one method—the estimation of blue by means 
of a standard solution of zinc sulphate. This method, although 
not quite correct, will, if carried out in the manner I am about 
to describe, give results which are accurate enough for most gas- 
works purposes. The solutions required are : Caustic soda, 10 pcr 
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cent.; sulphuric acid, 10 per cent.; ferric chloride, 10 per cent. ; 
standard sodium ferrocyanide, 25 grammes pure NayFeCn, 10H,O 
in 500 cc. water; zinc sulphate, 47 grammes pure ZnSQ, in 
1000 cc. of water. 

Standardization of Zinc Sulphate—Place 25 cc. of the sodium 
ferrocyanide in a porcelain basin, and make slightly acid with the 
sulphuric acid. Titrate with zinc sulphate until the blue band— 
given with ferric chloride on a small strip of Schleicher and Schull 
“ No. 601 S.” paper—just disappears. Care must be taken not to 
allow the ferrocyanide to touch the ferric chloride band—hold the 
paper just touching the solution, and allow it to soak up until a 
clear line of blue appears. The zinc sulphate must be run in 
slowly, and stirred well with a glass rod before trying with the 
test papers. The papers are about 1} inches long and } inch 
wide. By means of a glass rod, a bar of ferric chloride is placed 
across the middle of the paper. One end of the paper is now 
allowed to touch the ferrocyanide solution, and immediately it 
begins to soak up the paper. The moment it reaches the ferric 
chloride band, a clear blue line has been produced. The end 
point reaction, whether determined by this or any other method, 
should always be carried out in a good light. 

Extraction of Blue from the Oxide——Treat 20 grains of finely- 
ground oxide with 40 cc. of 10 per cent. caustic soda solution in a 
small glazed porcelain mortar and allow it to stand for four hours, 
grinding well with a small pestle, also glazed, every 15 or 20 
minutes. Make up to 250 cc. with water, and add an extra 10 cc. 
of water for the volume taken up by the oxide. Shake well and 
filter. It will assist filtration if a little magnesium chloride is 
added before shaking. Take 50 c.c. of the clear solution, make 
slightly acid with sulphuric acid, and titrate with zinc sulphate 
until the blue band just disappears on the test paper. 

Example. 
Standard ZnSO, 1 cc. = 0°05285 grain Na,FeCn, 10H,O 
ZnSO, solution used for titration 9°5 cc. 
9°5 X 0'05285 = 0°502 X 25 = 12°55 per cent. Na,FeCn,10H.O 
To convert per cent. Na,FeCn¢10H.O to per cent. blue Fe,Cnj, 
X O°591; 12°55 X O'591 = 7°41 per cent. prussian blue. 

One of the sources of error in this test is the carbonyl ferro- 
cyanide which is present in the oxide. With ferric chloride, it 
gives a purple band. 

Estimation of Ammonia.—For the estimation of ammonia, 10 
grammes of the finely-ground oxide is heated for a short time at a 
temperature of about 30° C., with 100 cc. of a 2 per cent. solution 
of caustic soda ; the flask being kept corked. It is then allowed 
to stand; and when the oxide has settled, 50 cc. of the super- 
natant liquid is taken and distilled with 5 cc. of 10 per cent. 
caustic soda in an apparatus similar to that used for the estima- 
tion of ammonia in ammoniacal liquor. The ammonia driven off 
is absorbed in a known volume of standard acid and then esti- 
mated by titrating back with standard ammonia or caustic soda. 
The reason for using weak caustic soda for extracting the ammonia 
from the oxide is because some of the ammonia is unsoluble in 
water, and if the oxide is simply extracted with water the results 
obtained are too low—+e.g.: (1) Oxide extracted with water, 
ammonia = 0°051 per cent.; (2) oxide extracted with 2 per cent. 
of NaOH, ammonia = 0°323 per cent. This ammonia, having 
passed the scrubbers, represents so much loss to the gas under- 
taking; and if it is shown as ammonium sulphate, it can be seen 
at a glance what loss is being incurred through the inefficient 
working of the scrubbers. Ammonia = 0°323 per cent. = 1°254 
per cent. ammonium sulphate. When estimating small quanti- 
ties of ammonia, as in the preceding test, it is advisable to use 
weak standard solutions. 

Estimation of Tarry Mattey.—The estimation of tarry matter in 
oxide would be of a simple character if it was possible to extract 
the tar with a solvent which had no effect on the sulphur; but I 
do not know of any such solvent. The following method is one 
used in certain gas-works, and gives results which I believe are 
accurate. A known quantity—about 3 grammes—of the finely- 
ground oxide is taken, and the sulphur and tarry matter extracted 
in the apparatus used for the estimation of sulphur. After distil- 
ling off the bisulphide, drying, and weighing to find the total 
soluble matter, the residue, which consists of sulphur and tarry 
matter, is heated in a water-bath with 30 cc. of a 10 per cent. 
solution of caustic soda, which must be free from sulphate. After 
filtering to get rid of the tarry residues, the solution is oxidized with 
bromine, acidified with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, 
and ignited to burn off any organic matter. The residue is then 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, filtered, and any iron present pre- 
cipitated with ammonium hydrate. It is again filtered, the filtrate 
made acid with hydrochloric acid, and the sulphur precipitated 
with barium chloride. The barium sulphate is filtered, dried, 
ignited, and weighed. The weight of barium sulphate multiplied 
by 01373 gives the quantity of sulphur present in the sample 
taken ; and the difference between this and the total found after 
extracting with bisulphide represents the tarry matter. 

With this, I will-bring my paper to a close. 
been omitted, some of which I hope will be mentioned in the dis- 
cussion. As you have heard, it is simply written, stripped of all 
technical phraseology, and, I trust, will comply with the sug- 
gestions of your Council—that the paper should be easily under- 
stood at the time of reading, and be of practical value to those 


members who have not the opportunity of doing much practical 
work in the laboratory. 


Many points have | 
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A brief discussion followed the reading of the paper; but none 
of the points put forward by the author were challenged by the 
speakers; most of the remarks made being of a complimentary 
character on the able way in which Mr. Buckley had handled his 
subject. 

Mr. CLayTON, of the Manchester Oxide Company, desired to 
emphasize what had been said about the care that should be taken 
in obtaining samples. Speaking from considerable experience, 
and remembering the trouble he had had at times, he said too 
much attention could not be paid to this part of their work, and 
to the analysis of spent oxide, because it helped them so much in 
determining what was going on in the different processes. He 
did not think the value of the analysis of spent oxide was suffi- 
ciently appreciated in the control of gas-works; and for this 
reason he believed the paper would be of great benefit in throwing 
light on the different methods in operation. 

Mr. A. L. Hotton asked Mr. Buckley if he had ever compared 
his estimate of tarry matter with the method proposed by Mr. 
Leicester Greville in the “ JouRNAL oF GAs LIGHTING.” 

Mr. D. V. HoLLinGwortu remarked that he had for some years 
been carrying out tests similar to those mentioned by Mr. Buckley; 
and therefore he was much obliged to him for the paper he had 
read. 

The PresipENT said Mr. Buckley had brought to his notice 
many things he did not know before. As one who was still work- 
ing by the old method, he now recognized the advantage of using 
the apparatus shown. 

Mr. BuckLey, in reply, said he had repeatedly tried the method 
mentioned by Mr. Holton, but had not found it satisfactory. 


On the motion of Mr. J. TayLor, seconded by Mr. GaRLIck, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Buckley; and with 
his acknowledgments the proceedings terminated. 








Wandsworth and Putney Gas Employees’ Dinner. 


The annual dinner of the employees of the Wandsworth and 
Putney Gas Company was held in the Wandsworth Town Hall, on 
Saturday, the 27th ult. Mr. H.O. Carr, the Engineer of the Com- 
pany, occupied the chair, and was supported by the Secretary (Mr. 
C. W. Braine). After the loyal toast had been honoured, the Mayor 
of Wandsworth (Mr. A. D. Dawnay) entered the hall, and was received 
with cheers. He explained that he was on his way to the Putney 
Hippodrome to make an appeal for recruits to the Territorial Army, 
and had looked in to address a few words to the employees of the 
Wandsworth Gas Company on the subject. He said about rooo men 
were wanted to make up the number of Territorials for the County of 
London, and he had promised to endeavour to raise a company of 100 
men, who would be called the Wandsworth Company. If any of his 
hearers would join, they might be assured that they would not be 
subject to any irksome restraints. Mr. Carr thanked his Worship, 
and said the subject would no doubt have the serious consideration of 
the Directors, and the men might rely on them to afford reasonable 
facilities to join the Territorial Army. He then submitted the toast 
of ‘‘ The Prosperity of the Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company.” 
In doing so he remarked that their present price of 1s. 11d. per 1000 
cubic feet, which was a record low figure for London, was a big 
feather in their cap. It had never been below 2s.; and thus the 
Company had led the way. Indeed, there were only one or two other 
places in the kingdom with -an equal or a lower charge. Consumers 
seemed to think that when the Company lowered the price of gas the 
shareholders got a great deal out of it; but they did not. The present 
reduction of 1d. meant a gain of about £4000 a year to the consumers, 
while the shareholders got a mere matter of £400. Mr. Carr pro- 
ceeded to deliver an interesting, and in places humorous, address, in 
the course of which he touched upon various topics making for the 
prosperity of the Company and the benefit of the employees—the 
running of their large collier, which is unloaded at Wandsworth, 
instead of down the river, the united efforts of the staffs and workmen, 
the erection of wash-houses and lobbies for the men, the payment of 
their expenses to attend special classes on gas-fitting at the Battersea 
Polytechnic, and the prospective adoption of profit-sharing. In con- 
clusion, he referred to the fact that coal was going to be cheaper, and 
this would, he said, help the Company in keeping to their lower price 
of gas. Cheap fuel was a great factor in manufacturing; and the 
Company supplied a good many manufacturers in the district at the 
low rate of 1s. 74d. per 1000 cubic feet. Thecheaper the fuel, the less 
they would see of processions of unemployed. Mr. Braine, responding 
to the toast, remarked that he was proud to say, and they were no 
doubt proud to know, that the Company led the way in the gas world. 
The price of 1s, 11d. had never been reached before in the South of 
England ; and with the efforts of all the employees, he hoped they would 
be able to reduce it still further. The Company were well served in 
every way. The man who wasat the head of affairs—Mr. H. E. Jones 
—was second to none. The Wandsworth Company had now a profit- 
sharing scheme in view ; and he was sure that in this matter also they 
would lead the way in the direction of generosity. The other toasts 
were “ The Visitors,” “‘ The Treasurer” (Mr. Braine), “The Chairman,” 
and “The Committee.” The proceedings were enlivened by a good 
programme of music. 





Reductions in Price. —The following reductions in price have been 
announced: 5d. at Gillingham, 3d. at Seaton, 2d. at East Cowes, 
Enfield, and Worthing, and 1d. at Brighton. 


Reduction to Prepayment Consumers at Hereford.—The Hereford 
Town Council have agreed to a recommendation of the Gas Committee 
that the price of gas to prepayment meter users be reduced from 3s. 10d. 
to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet net, as from the 25th inst. 
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THE METHANE-HYDROGEN GAS PLANT INSTALLATION AT THE BROMSGROVE GAS-WORKS. 


By ALFRED Birp, of Bromsgrove. 
[A Paper read before the Midland Gas Managers’ Association, March 4.] 


Having been asked by our President and Secretary to con- ae 
tribute a paper on the working of the above plant installed at 
the Bromsgrove Gas-Works, and feeling it may be of interest to 
members generally, I will do my best to explain the apparatus as 
it is installed at Bromsgrove, and, further, give whatever par- 
ticulars I have been able to obtain during the comparatively 
short period it has been in use. 


It is not my intention to enter very minutely into the techni- 
calities of the system in any way, or to draw comparison between 
this and any other systems, but rather to explain the installation 

and method of working, and to state, as clearly as possible, the 

results obtained, and the adaptability of the plant for our require- 

ments. The reason for adopting such a plant was mainly due to 

our not being able to extend the retort-house, and the long dis- 

tance the works are from the railway station; making the carriage 

of the surplus coke and tar very heavy. Before deciding finally 

q upon the installation’ of this plant, I inspected the plants in 
a operation at the Swindon (Great-Western Railway) Gas-Works 






Charging Door}! | 


4 and at Truro, and felt justified in recommending the system at 
Es Bromsgrove. 

y The capacity of the plant is 150,000 cubic feet per day. It is 
Bi accommodated in a building that was specially designed and 
& built for the plant, which consists of generator, washer-scrubber, 
ay scrubber-condenser, engine, blower, exhauster, and pumps, and 


occupies a ground space of 40 feet by 20 feet; while the building 
ms itself is only 20 ft. by 31 ft., and 27 ff. high from the ground-line to 
nN the wall plates. The floor of the machinery room was kept 3 feet 
Elevation. 
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The Engine-Room and Generator-House of the Methane-Hydrogen 
Plant at the Bromsgrove Gas-Works. 
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The Tar-Tuyere of the Methane-Hydrogen Plant at the Bromsgrove Section of the Generator for the Methane-Hydrogen Plant at the. 
Gas- Works. Bromsgrove Gas-Works. 
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The Machinery Room for the Methane-Hydrogen Plant. 
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Front of the Methane-Hydrogen Gas-Plant House at Bromsgrove. 


above that of the generator-house, in order to simplify the blast 
and other connections. The coke-charging stage is 16 ft. 6 in. 
above the generator-house, and the floor extends over the whole 
of the building, and is used as a coke-store. 

Outside the building is the water circulating and settling tank, 
which is 15 ft. 6 in. long by 7 ft. 6 in. wide by 3 ft. 6 in. deep, con- 
structed of blue brick and faced with cement, and covered by 
removable chequer-plates supported upon rolled steel joists of 
sufficiently heavy section to support the washer-scrubber and 
scrubber-condenser, which are placed above the tank. The water 
overflowing from the water-circulating tank is carried by a cast- 
iron pipe to a separating tank, with partition wall, constructed of 
blue brick and faced with cement. This tank is filled with coke 
breeze, and serves the purpose of intercepting any floating tar or 
oil and allowing the water to pass from it clear and free from any 
objectionable matter. The generator, which is the most impor- 
tant and interesting of the various parts of the apparatus, is con- 
structed of a steel shell, 6 ft. 6 in. inside diameter, by 14 ft. high, 
and is lined with specially-designed fire-brick lining. Details of 
the generator will be found in the accompanying illustration. It 
will be seen that the upper part of ‘the generator is divided into 
two retorts, around which is formed a space suitably spanned by 














Another Exterior View, with the Scrubber and Condenser. 





baffle-bricks, around which the waste gases of the “ blow” are 
burned and conducted to the stack-pipe. 

As all present are undoubtedly aware, the main feature of the 
methane-hydrogen system is the advantageous use of tar in the 
generator for the production of gas; and there is no doubt the 
method employed for its introduction is unique. Around the 
generator are placed three tuyers, near the top of the incandes- 
cent fuel; and it is to these tuyers that special attention is drawn, 
as it is by their construction that so much tar can be used. An 
illustration of the latest design of tar tuyers (which is patented) 
appears on the sheet of drawings. Over the top of the tuyers is 
sprung an arch, which extends well into the fuel in the generator, 
forming a pocket into which the tar is injected, and exposing a 
large and (more important still) an inclined surface to the action 
of the tar-injector spray, to efficiently carbonize or gasify the tar. 
The door shown beneath is to give access to the fire-bars within, 
and also to allow of breaking-up the tar clinkers formed from 
time to time. 

The plant is worked from one operating wheel placed on a 
stand on the ground floor, convenient to the generator. From 
this operating wheel all the blast and other valves, together with 
the striking gear for working the exhauster and blower, are 
attached, so that by one turn of the wheel the plant is brought to 
the “ blow,” and by reversing the turn of the wheel the plant is 
ready for the “run.” To make gas, the operating wheel is turned 
to the position indicated by a pointer and marked “run.” Steam 
is then turned on; the required number of strokes of the tar- 
pump are given to each injector; and a measured quantity of 
benzol is pumped from a sight-feed into the top of the generator, 
falling into the hot fuel within. The benzol is, in consequence, 
immediately vaporized and mixed with the hot tar and water gas 
rising through the fuel. This method of vaporizing the benzol in 











Exterior of the House, showing the Coke-Hoist. 


contact with the hot gases is, without doubt, very essential, and it 
gives the gas a permanent enrichment. One fact, however, must 
be borne in mind, and that is that the fuel in the upper portion 
of the generator, and on which the benzol is injected, is at a com- 
paratively low temperature, and the gas passing up through the 
coke prevents the benzol vapours from being in any way injuri- 
ously acted upon. 

The gas, after leaving the generator outlet at the top, passes 
through an 8-inch main to a seal-pot at the bottom of the washer- 
scrubber. After leaving the washer-scrubber, it passes through 
the scrubber-condenser, and in both the washer-scrubber and con- 
denser is met by a supply of water pumped from the circulating 
tank by two Cameron pumps. Then the gas passes through a 
10,000 cubic feet per hour exhauster, which is driven by an 
8-inch by 8-inch “Soho” high-speed steam-engine, which also 
drives the blower. The. required blast is produced by a Roots 
pattern blower, capable of delivering some 4000 cubic feet of air 
per minute at 300 revolutions. The gas, after leaving the ex- 
hauster, is stored in a relief holder of 45,000 cubic feet capacity, 
and from the holder it passes through a small station meter, then 
through a 4-inch cast-iron main, in which is fixed a }-inch steam- 
pipe with a steam-trap at the end, which heats up the methane- 
hydrogen gas before mixing with the coal gas at the extreme end 
of the foul main. The percentage of the mixture is adjusted by 
means of a valve at the small check or station meter, and then 
purified with the coal gas in the usual way. 

The plant commenced working on the 19th of October last, 
and the average from that date has been 20 per cent. of the gas 
sent out; and as much as 47 per cent. has been used. When the 
plant was first put to work, the percentage was low for some 
time; but at present the mixture is 30 per cent., and is giving 
every possible satisfaction, maintaining an illuminating power of 
154 candles, and 561 B.Th.U. The cost per 1000 feet, including 
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coke, tar, benzol, and labour, works out at 696d. No other en- 
richment is being used; and these figures have been kept quite 
separate. The fuel for generating the steam could not be kept 
separate, as we have only one high-pressure boiler to generate the 
steam for the works and sulphate of ammonia plant. 

One advantage found from the short experience with the plant 
is that the coal-gas retorts can be kept more regularly at work. 
The methane-hydrogen plant can be started from cold in two 
hours; and there is not the damage done that there would be in 
getting-up and dropping a bed of retorts. 


Discussion. 


The PresipENT (Mr. W. Langford) said he should like to put a 
question regarding the enrichment of the gas. Was the quality 
of the gas permanent? Would it carry all right to the extreme 
end of the district at the same illuminating power as it left the 
works? The reason he asked was that he was a little sceptical 
about the enrichment, especially in the winter months. The cost 
per 1000 cubic feet struck him as being low. If they could 
utilize tar for such a purpose, it seemed to him there was some- 
thing in it. The author had not given them any figures as to the 
cost of the plant. 

Mr. T. BerripGE (Leamington) thought the author was not 
only to be congratulated upon giving them the paper, but upon 
his pluck in starting the plant. He (Mr. Berridge) felt sure this 
was a very useful plant for a small gas-works ; and he thought 
Mr. Bird had done the right thing. The cost of 7d. per 1000 cubic 
feet was a low one. He was told that at Swindon they made 
about 60 millions of 18-candle gas at a cost of 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. As tothe President’s question, he (Mr. Berridge) thought 
he could answer him that the gas did carry. A short time since, 
he was at Hythe (Kent); and there he was told that on one occa- 
sion the coal-gas plant failed, and there was nothing but the 
methane-hydrogen gas to send out. This was done; and there 
were no complaints regarding the illuminating power. He should 
also like to know the cost of the installation, because it appeared 
to him that the capital outlay for producing the quantity of gas 
that this one was capable of would be considerably less than the 
capital outlay for coal-gas plant of equal capacity. He further 
asked whether the gas contained any large proportion of poisonous 
constituents. 

Mr. A. T. Harris (Market Harborough) said he had been privi- 
leged to see the plant in operation; and he must say that he was 
struck with the smoothness of working. It was certainly a valu- 
able auxiliary to the coal-gas plant. By its means, Mr. Bird was 
able to get full work out of his retorts without any alteration in 
their operation; and it seemed to him that to be able to put into 
the coal gas 30 per cent. of methane-hydrogen gas showed the 
large range within which such a mixture could be used without 
any inconvenience to the consumer. There was one point that 
struck him while he was watching the plant in operation, and that 
was the injection of the benzol. He believed there was about a 
quart of benzol injected each run; and this was injected in a 
very short space of time. He should like to ask whether Mr. Bird 
had experienced any trouble in sooting-up in the apparatus 
beyond the generator. He (Mr. Harris) thought if the benzol was 
introduced in the superheater fro ratd to the quantity of gas 
passing, as measured by meter, rather a better mixture or enrich- 
ment would be obtained. If the benzol vapour was only given off 
during a portion of the run, and it was not being properly mixed as 
it was going into the holder, it occurred to him that Mr. Bird might 
get “ patches ” in the holder of varying illuminating power. But 
it struck him (Mr. Harris) that his own suggestion would be a better 
way of enrichment. If Mr. Bird had made any experiments in 
this direction, the members would like to have the benefit of them. 
He was to be congratulated upon being the pioneer of the system 
in the district. This was one of the best advertisements that 
the purpose to which the Livesey Fund was to be applied could 
have had. It showed that some one had to be a pioneer ; and 
those who were pioneers had to take some risk. To his mind, it 
was not fair that the whole industry should benefit (so to speak) 
at other people’s expense. Mr. Bird was to be congratulated 
upon having had the courage of his convictions; and it must be a 
source of satisfaction to him and his Directors that he had been 
able to show such excellent results up to the present time. 

Mr. J. FErcuson BELL (Derby) said it seemed to him that the 
great merit of the system (on which Professor Vivian B. Lewes 
and Mr. Tully had expended a great deal of time) was that it used 
two gas-works products—coke and tar. Unfortunately, at the 
present time, tar was a glut on the market; but in judging of the 
merits of the plant, it should be done wholly on the plant itself, 
without reckoning any advantage to be obtained from the use of 
tar. It was not the fault of gas makers that tar was at something 
like 4d. or 1d. per gallon; but it was the fault of carbonizers and 
others who had put on the market a larger amount of tar than 
the market was able to bear. Therefore, they could not expect to 
use up the tar or find markets for it unless it was at a profit. As 
to the production of methane-hydrogen gas, it seemed to him they 
must treat it as a diluent. So far as he could make out, the 
calorific value of the gas was something like 360 B.Th.U. The 
calorific value of ordinary coal gas was something like 600 B.Th.U. 
Therefore, if they mixed 20 per cent. of the gas with coal gas, the 
calorific value of the mixed gas would, according to hiscalculation, 
be reduced by something like 10 per cent., which was a very 
serious reduction. The author had given the cost of the gas as 
6'96d. per 1000 cubic feet; he would like him to tell them the 





items making up this amount. Mr. Bird also informed them that 
he had mixed from 20 to 47 per cent. of methane-hydrogen gas 
with his ordinary coal gas. Had this had any effect on the gas 
stoves, fires, and, more especially, the inverted incandescent bur- 
ners? because his (Mr. Bell’s) own experience, especially with the 
inverted burner, was that it was absolutely necessary to keep the gas 
at almost even constitution and illuminating power. If this were 
not done, there would be difficulties with reference to lighting- 
back and the air supply. Most gas engineers had from time to 
time had brought before them different methods of producing gas 
fromtar. Figures and other information had been published ; and 
then it was generally found the ideas gradually died away. Per- 
sonally, he was rather sceptical of being able to utilize tar to any 
extent for the production of gas. In looking over some figures 
the other day, he came across an analysis of tar; and he found 
that the modern trend of carbonization was to reduce the 
naphtha, light oils, and creosote oils in the tar—that was to say, 
they were now carbonizing their coals much more drastically than 
before. Therefore, the tar was much more unsuitable for being 
cracked-up into hydrocarbon gas. From calculations, he found 
that, owing to high temperature carbonization, 64 per cent. of the 
tar would be pitch. It was no use trying to crack it up into 
gas. Only 33 per cent. was available for making into permanent 
hydrocarbon gas; and the question occurred to him what portion 
of this quantity was it possible to crack up and make into a per- 
manent gas. Then, again, the methane-hydrogen plant had not 
the collateral advantages of carburetted water-gas plant, because, 
by the latter they could, if necessary, produce the whole of the 
gas, but he did not think the author of the paper would go so far 
as that with his plant. He was rather surprised that Mr. Bird 
was able to put as much as 4o per cent. of the gas into his ordi- 
nary supply, and yet be able to maintain the calorific and illumi- 
nating values so that there was no complaint from the consumers. 
In making these comments, it was only fair to say he had not seen 
the plant in operation; he had had no experience of it ; and there- 
fore his criticism might to an extent be groundless. He could only 
hope that further experience would confirm the good results Mr. 
Bird had already obtained. 

Mr. H. E. Copp (West Bromwich) said the Committee were 
under an obligation to Mr. Bird for having come forward with a 
description of his methane-hydrogen plant. He (Mr. Copp) had 
also had some experience with the manufacture of a diluent gas, 
and also with enrichment by various means—benzol particularly. 
His experience had led him to this point, that there was a critical 
temperature at which benzol enrichment was not permanent. 
He was not prepared to say what that critical temperature was; 
but he noticed it coincided with an atmospheric temperature 
about 35° and less—that was to say, when the atmosphere fell 
below 35°, then look out for trouble. He had also observed that 
the permanency of benzol enrichment depended very largely on 
the method of vaporizing benzol. The scientific and logical way 
of vaporizing it was by fractionating. Even in 90 per cent. benzol, 
they had quite a wide variation between the boiling points of 
the various fractions; and carrying this idea further, in experi- 
menting he came to the conclusion that, to make benzol enrich- 
ment as permanent as they wanted it to be, it must be treated 
in alogical manner. In the first place, on entering the carburettor 
the temperature of the gas was raised. Then, if they condensed 
it, and got the temperature back to less than it was likely to be 
on the district, every particle of benzol vapour that went over under 
these conditions was likely to be permanent. If they mixed the 
two gases at different temperatures—supposing the coal gas was at 
60° Fahr., and they wanted to mix water gas with it, or even 
methane-hydrogen gas—they must see that the lean gas was at a 
higher temperature than the coal gas, or there would be conden- 
sation. He should be glad for Mr. Bird to tell them the duration 
of the blow and the run, and the amount of carbonic acid he got in 
the crude gas, which was a very important point. He had before 
him an analysis of the gas of a typical methane-hydrogen plant 
as given by the patentees of the apparatus. It was: Carbonic 
acid, 2°8 per cent.; unsaturated hydrocarbons, o°8 per cent.; 
oxygen, o'2 per cent.; carbon monoxide, 28°8 per cent.; methane, 
19'2 per cent.; hydrogen, 42°4 per cent. A calorific power of 
357 B.Th.U. was claimed. One question already raised by Mr. 
Berridge would be answered by the statement that the gas 
contained 28°8 per cent. of carbon monoxide, as against 38 per 
cent. in blue water gas, and it might even run to 42 per cent. 
In view of the paper, before leaving the works that morning, he 
glanced at the record of their water gas manufacture. It was 
not altogether blue water gas; it approached in composition 
Mr. Bird’s methane-hydrogen gas, inasmuch as it was enriched 
with a small amount of oil gas. For the last four weeks, the 
total cost of the water gas enriched amounted to 931d. Now he 
could not see how, with this particular method of manufacturing 
blue water gas, this cost could be very materially reduced, for it 
corresponded to very nearly 70,000 cubic feet of gas per ton 
of coke. 

Mr. BELL: What is the calorific value of your water gas? 

Mr. Corr said that the blue water gas did not vary to any 
extent. It was between 290 and 300 B.Th.U. net, and 320 gross. 
The paramount object with him was that the calorific power of 
the gas sent out should be more than 600 B.Th.U.; and no more 
water gas was used than would enable this quality to be main- 
tained. If the gas ever fell below 600 B.Th.U.—well they invari- 
ably heard complaints. 

Mr. BELL: What percentage do you put in? 
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Mr. Copp replied that they only put in the percentage that 
would enable them to keep the gas above the calorific limit he had 
mentioned. When they had the oil gas working satisfactorily, 
they had been able to exceed 23 per cent. without bringing it below. 
The oil gas did not exceed 2} per cent. by volume. As to the fuel 
during the six months, including boiler firing and the oil-gas plant, 
the total came to 30°8 lbs. This he also thought was a very good 
figure. He might say that these costs were kept in a very rigid 
manner. He found that the only satisfactory way (and Mr. Bird 
would discover this as his experience grew) of getting at the 
actual cost of production was to treat the whole thing as a separate 
department. Even if they bought only half-a-dozen gauge-glasses 
they were debited to the water gas. It was only by paying atten- 
tion to little details of this sort, that the actual cost could be 
arrived at. He did not mention this in order to throw any doubt 
on the figures Mr. Bird had given; but to show his view that 
every item should be accounted for. ; 

Mr. W. S. Mortanp (Gloucester) asked the quantity of coke 
and tar used per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Biro, in reply, said he should be pleased to give the cost 
of the plant later on to anyone desirous of knowing it ; but just 
at the present time he did not want to publish it. All he could 
say so far was that it was going to be a grand investment. As 
to the permanency of the enrichment, he had altogether 30 miles 
of mains for his small make; and the gas had to travel 4 miles 
to the extremities of the distribution system. He had had fewer 
complaints since he had used the mixture of gas than previously. 
Before using the methane-hydrogen gas, he sent out 153-candle 
gas; and that was what he had been sending out since. Hecould 
keep the gas more permanent with a mixture of 20 to 25 per cent. 
of methane-hydrogen gas than he could with coal gas only. He 
had had no complaints from the extremes of his district, as he 
used to do with coal gas. Regarding the method of benzolizing, 
he had found no sooting-up. As to the cost of the gas, he worked 
it out on what he got for hissurplus coke and tar. What he 
could get for the coke, after paying for carting it to the station, 
he had calculated at tos. per ton, and for tar 15s. He was not 
now getting these figures, of course; but they were those.on which 
he had worked out the cost. The benzol he had calculated at 
od. per gallon. He was using practically # (0°69) gallon of tar per 
1000 cubic feet of gas, and, as near as could be, a quart of benzol 
per 1000 cubic feet. He was now obtaining about 43,000 cubic 
feet of gas per ton of coke; and he thought he should improve on 
this. He had not made any further tests for illuminating and 
calorific power. He was keeping the illuminating power up to 
that of coal gas. The costs of the plant were being kept quite 
separate from that of coal gas; but up to the present there had 
been no repairs. 





SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 


A Quarterly Meeting of the Association was held in the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh, on Saturday—Mr. A. Morton Fyrre, 


the President, in the chair. There were about thirty members 
present. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING OF A CARBURETTED 
WATER-GAS PLANT. 


The PrEsIDENT, in introducing Mr. T. W. Harper, of Dundee, 
to read a paper on the above subject, said he was certain the 
communication would prove interesting, because Mr. Harper had 
had the continual working of the plant at Dundee under his 
charge, and knew all the details connected with the manufacture 
of carburetted water gas. 

Mr. Harper then read his paper, in which he began by giving 
a description of a double set of Lowe plant, as erected in Dundee, 
each set capable of producing 750,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 
Speaking of a hydraulic hoist, he explained the working of a 
safety-catch which is fitted to the cage, to prevent it from falling 
should the rope or shackling give way, and said he had tested it 
by suspending the cage by means of a hemp rope, which he cut, 
and the travel of the cage downward was about 18 inches. He 
then continued as follows. 

Assuming that the generator, carburettor, and superheater are 
in a thoroughly dry state, a clean fire is put into the generator, 
the bottom doors being slightly open to admit air until the fire 
has got properly under way. Coke is added at short intervals, 
till considerable depth of fuel is attained. The generator doors 
are then shut, and likewise the top charging door. An air-blast, 
at about 20 inches water pressure, is admitted to the bottom of 
the generator by the blast-pipe, and passing through the fuel 
forms producer gas. The temperature of the fuel will then gradu- 
ally rise. The producer gas passes out of the generator, through 
the hot valve into the carburettor, where it meets a blast of air 
and is partly consumed; the resulting heat of combustion raising 
the temperature of the chequer brickwork in the carburettor. 
The unconsumed gas and the products of the consumed gas pass 
from the bottom of the carburettor into the superheater, where a 
further blast of air enters, and consumes the producer gas, raising 
by combustion the temperature of the chequer brickwork in the 
superheater. The products of combustion pass through the stack- 
valve and up the shaft into the atmosphere. 





When this process has continued for about 7 minutes, the air- 
blast is shut off, and steam is admitted by the steam-pipe at the 
bottom of the generator, and passing through the red-hot fuel 
forms blue water gas. When the depth of fuel in the generator 
has increased to about 6 feet, and the temperature in the carbu- 
rettor is raised to a red heat, and the fuel in the generator is at 
a bright red heat—say, 2000° Fahr.—carburetted water gas can 
be made. 

To do this, steam is admitted to the bottom of the generator, 
and the blast is shut off from the carburettor and superheater, 
and the stack-valve closed. Water gas is formed in the genera- 
tor and passes into the carburettor at a pressure of 25 lbs. per 
square inch. The water gas meets the spray of oil, which is 
gradually gasified and carried on by the stream of water gasinto 
the superheater, where it is converted into permanent gas. The 
mixed oil and water gas leaving the superheater have a uniform 
composition. 

The mixed gas then passes through the down-pipe from the 
superheater, in which the oil-heater is fixed, for heating the oil 
before entering the washer. Through the seal-pipe from the 
washer the gas passes into the scrubber and condenser, and from 
this it goes through a “ Cyclone” tar-extractor into the relief 
holder. 

The process is continued as long as the generator-fuel is suffi- 
ciently high in temperature to produce water gas. When it falls 
below the necessary temperature, the oil and steam are shut off, 
the blast turned on, and the stack-valve opened. The flow of 
gas is reversed every alternate run, so that the heat in the gene- 
rator gives equal efficiency both top and bottom. Thus the heat 
is more easily kept at proper working temperature at the bottom 
of the generator. If the gas was always madeon the upward run, 
the bottom of the fuel-bed would dull down and become inactive 
by the constant action of the steam. It is, then, of the utmost 
importance that the flow of the gas should be changed every 
alternate run. 

The steam used for producing gas must be superheated, and at 
a fairly high pressure—say, 120 lbs. per square inch. If it is at 
all damp, it readily condenses on the fuel with which it comes 
in contact, and reduces the lower layer in the generator to an 
inactive state, from which it cannot be again raised to incandes- 
cence by the blast. This damping of the lower layer of fuel 
always takes place to a certain extent in the generator, and is 
much intensified by the employment of damp steam. It cannot 
always be entirely avoided by giving strict attention to the gas 
runs, so that the flow of gas is changed every secondrun. The 
result will be that the temperature will be more equable through- 
out the generator. The amount of steam admitted must be regu- 
lated at the regulating valve by the amount of carbonic acid in 
the gas made. 

The gas may easily be tested by samples taken in a simple gas- 
burette, from a small cxide purifier placed for the purpose, or 
from a cock fixed on the generator-lid. The percentage of car- 
bonic acid in the gas increases as the run proceeds. Thiscan be 
readily seen by taking a test every minute of the run. With a 
clean fire and dry steam, the percentage of carbonic acid should 
not be more than 3. 

Care should be taken by the gas maker to see that the steam- 
jets are clear and working properly. This can be accomplished 
by opening the clinker-doors and the steam-regulator for a few 
seconds. The steam-jets can then be examined by the amount 
of steam passing, as sometimes small pieces of scale and clinker 
close up the apertures of the spray. Trouble issometimes caused 
by leaky clinkering doors. This can be entirely obviated by 
cutting a groove round the face of the lid (if there is none), and 
packing-up with asbestos cord of a larger diameter than the 
groove. Advantage should be taken at clinkering time to see 
that the blast-valves are all working well. The hot-gas valve 
between the generator and carburettor should be examined by 
the bottom door supplied for the purpose. It should be unfas- 
tened and the bottom of the valve cleaned, as there is always a 
considerable amount of fine coke breeze accumulating which will 
keep the valve from closing, if not frequently seen to. 

Differences of opinion exist as to the time expended in the 
blowing and running of the generator. In practice, using a fair 
class of large coke, and dry steam, good results are secured 
from 7 minutes’ run and 4 minutes’ blow. When coking, it is 
best to give 5 minutes’ blow; the coke being charged according 
to the height of the fuel and temperature in the generator. 

Suitable means should be provided to ensure the working in- 
structions being adhered to. For this purpose, a water-gas cycle 
recorder (which is made by Messrs. Thorp and Marsh) should be 
attached to the generator in a convenient place. A record should 
be taken of the working hours of the plant, and of defalcations, if 
any. When no such check is taken, an over zealous gas-maker, 
wishing to surpass the efforts of his neighbours, may rob his blow 
of a minute, and put it into his run, with bad results. 

A most important factor in the carburettor is the oil distribution 
on the chequer bricks. Low illuminating power is often traced to 
irregular distribution of the oil. Care should be taken to see that 
the oil-spray is clear, and giving an equal distribution over the 
chequer bricks. The swirl produced from the oil-spray should be 
regulated by the amount of pressure at which the oil is pumped 
in. In ordinary practice, 25 lbs. per square inch gives the best 
results; but the pressure is commonly regulated according to the 
temperature of the carburettor. 

The top courses of the chequer brickwork in the carburettor 
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should be frequently changed, as it is at this part of the carburet- 
tor that polymerization and dissociation of oil vapours take 
place. If these bricks are allowed to carbon-up or become 
glazed, there will be waste of oil, and consequently a reduction 
in the illuminating power. 

The amount of oil required is ruled by the illuminating power 
desired and the temperature of the carburettor. The time taken 
is usually 5 minutes of the run; and the last 2 minutes are occu- 
pied with tailing-off the run. The oil used in Dundee is Scotch 
shale oil, sp. gr. 886, and flash-point at 320° Fahr. The amount 
used per run is from 25 to 35 gallons, according to the illuminat- 
ing power required. A simple test to indicate that the oil is 
fully utilized is to impinge upon a piece of white paper a jet of 
gas from a pet-cock. This should be blackened with a deposit of 
carbon, and slightly charred, but not greasy or tarry. 

The chequer brickwork in the superheater should be burned 
free from carbon when there is an accumulation noticed. This 
can be done by taking off a cover on the air-blast inlet-pipe on 
the carburettor, or (which is easier done) by taking off the caps 
on the sight-cocks on the bottom section of the carburettor and 
superheater. This will accomplish all that is required with a 
natural draught. 

The stack-valve is a frequent source of trouble, owing to leak- 
age caused by tar being deposited on the face of the valve, and 
becoming hard—preventing the valve from closing properly on 
to its seat. To overcome this ‘trouble, the valve-face should be 
lubricated with hot tallow and graphite. The valve should be 
rotated on its seat during the run through. 

The gas-main or down-pipe between the superheater and the 
washer requires careful attention. The best method for this is 
to allow a certain number of working days—not more than 14 
days of 16 working hours. The gas-main should then be opened 
and scraped down and thoroughly cleaned. During this opera- 
tion, opportunity should be taken to examine the oil-heater for 
leakage. At this time it is quite possible for leakage to be going 
on and not be seen, owing to the accumulation of carbon around 
the oil-heater. At the same time, the washer-overflow should be 
flushed and tested, to see that it is free from carbon. 

The scrubber sometimes gives trouble, and tends to increase 
the back-pressure, which will be seen by the gauges. This is 
caused by the closely packed wooden grids becoming clogged, 
and an unsatisfactory supply of water. A good arrangement is to 
have the water supply run from an overhead tank, set at a suffi- 
cient height to give the water a considerable force to spread 
itself in the scrubber. Theclogging of the grids can be overcome 
by blowing in a jet of steam when the plant is standing idle. At 
the condensers, careful note should be taken of the temperature 
and the water circulation. When once set, and with the circula- 
ting pumps working steady, and well regulated, there should be 
very little difficulty with the condenser. 

The tar-separator is sometimes liable to give a great deal of 
trouble, and is a fair indicator of the working of the plant. Strict 
attention should be given to the separator. It must be looked 
after regularly each day, and worked as hot as possible. The 
separation of water from carburetted water-gas tar depends 
greatly upon the care and attention with which the separator is 
worked. It is also largely affected by the heats carried in the 
carburettor and superheater, as well as by the manner in which 
the tar is drawn off from the separator. It should only be used 
for collecting and separating the tar from the effluent liquor run- 
ning from the seal-pots and syphonsof the plant. The chambers 
should never be overloaded. 

The flow of water through the separator should be run at a 
minimum, and kept as hot as possible. Sudden fluctuations in 
the quantity of liquor passing through must be avoided. The 
separate tar should be regularly and gently drawn off each day, 
care being taken to maintain a sufficient quantity of fluid tar in 
the bottom of the separator, in order to prevent a flush of water 
through the tar-outlet. The level of the tar in the bottom of the 
chambers may be fairly well gauged, and kept under control, by 
carefully dipping each day with a painted rod. Floating oily tar 
forming on the surface of the separator is usually an indication 
that the heats in the fixing chambers have been too low. The 
thick gelatinous tar which settles in the bottom of the separator 
is largely due to the presence of lamp black and fine ash, which, 
if allowed to accumulate, will become too thick to flow, and thus 
cause the openings below the partitions in the separator to be- 
come clogged. To prevent this, the bottom of each compartment 
should be probed at least once every week, and any thick accu- 
mulation broken up, so that a proper flow may be obtained 
throughout the entire separator. 

For safe and convenient working of a carburetted water-gas 
plant, a stock of spare valves, and parts that are exposed to heavy 
tear and wear, should be provided. It is advisable that a day- 
book should be kept, so that there may be a record of all inspec- 
tions of valves, oil-sprays, oil-meter tests, oil-heaters, cleaning of 
washers, take of gas-main, renewals of chequer brickwork, also 
all repairs. 

The following figures are the results of the plant’s working : 
Gas made per hour, average ; 25,027 cubic feet. 
Gas made pertonofcoke . . . . . . . 45,143 
Oil used per 1000 cubic feet. 
Carbonic acid (average). . . . 
Candles per gallon of oil vaporized 6°33 candles. 
Illuminating power . . .... . 25°86 4, 
Coke consumed per 1ooo cubic feet . . . . 49°62 lbs. 
Water evaporated per 1000 cubic feet 9°77 gallons. 


3°25 gallons. 
3°15 per cent. 





The figures given for water evaporated include the steaming 
of the generator turbines and all pumps. 


Discussion. 


The PresipEnt said the paper could scarcely be grasped at 
one reading, and would certainly bear a second. He quite 
realized that there were not many gas-works in Scotland in 
which there was carburetted water-gas plant; and so he expected 
that few of them would be able to say much upon the subject. 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) desired, as an honorary member, to 
congratulate the author. He was sure the members would go 
away conscious that Mr. Harper was a very practical expert in 
the manufacture of carburetted water gas. He observed that a 
“ Cyclone ’’ tar-extractor had been fixed between the outlet of the 
condensers and the relief gasholder; and he should very much 
like to hear as the efficiency of this apparatus, and whether any 
tests for tar were made previous to the erection of the extractor 
and afterwards. A tar-extractor of this type was useful in the 
manufacture of coal gas, as well as carburetted water gas. In 
the case of water gas, oily vapour at a high temperature was 
commonly carried forward to the holder, and gave considerable 
trouble. 

Mr. HARPER was sorry that in Dundee the tar-extractor had 
not been sufficiently long in operation to enable him to give 
details. He made some tests of the amount of tar extracted ; 
and the quantity he obtained was from 2 to 3 gallons per 10,000 
cubic feet of gas. The amount of tar fog in the gas after making 
his experiment, he was sorry to say, was not tested. The appa- 
ratus had been working a very short time. The amount of tar 
in the gas before passing through the extractor they also had not 
tested; so he was sorry that he could not give the particulars 
asked for. The apparatus was new in the Dundee Gas-Works ; 
but it worked very well. What it was used for, it seemed to ac- 
complish all right. One thing the extractor was found to do was 
to take away a quantity of the oily and tarry fog, and to relieve 
the purifiers. It had not as yet given them any trouble. The 
amount of pressure shown by the extractor was about 2 inches 
on the whole working. 

Mr. J. Dickson (Kelty) proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Harper; and it was awarded. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


The PresIpDENT intimated that the election of office-bearers for 
next session would be made that night. They would hold their 
annual business meeting in Octuber, as before, and those elected 
would then come into office. The following were elected :— 

President.—Mr. H. Rule, of Falkirk. 

Vice-President —Mr. W. Dunlop, of Kirkcaldy. 

Members of Council—Messrs. H. Gourlay, of East Wemyss; 
F. A. West, of Kirkcaldy; J. A. Anderson, of Edinburgh; and 
A. Bishop, of Newtongrange. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mt. J. Dickson, of Kelty. 

Auditors.—Messrs. J. Davie and J. G. Farquhar, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. W. Brown (Lasswade) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Harper proposed a vote of thanks to Messrs. Greenwood 
and Batley, of Leeds, and to Mr. A. Yuill, of Dundee, for their 
kindness in lending the lantern slides with which he had illustrated 
his paper, which was also agreed to. 

The members afterwards took tea together in the Cathedral 
Hotel, and spent the time till the departure of their respective 
trains in an improvised smoking concert. 





Mr. G. R. Histop, of Paisley, writes to say that his remark to 
the Western District of the Association on the previous Saturday 
about having erected plant as an experiment, referred to the 
suction-gas plant, and not to the electricity plant; also that the 
length of the meter workshops is 114 feet, and not 4o feet, as 
reported in the “ JourNAL”’ of last Tuesday. 








Advertising on Lamp-Posts.—It is reported that an attempt is 
being made to extend the scope of public advertising in London to the 
street lamp-posts, following the example of Berlin. Several London 
Borough Councils have been approached by an agent, who seeks the 
sole and exclusive right of advertising on the municipal lamp-posts for 
a period of twenty years, by means of tablets (about 5 inches in depth) 
fixed to selected columns. In the applications, it is pointed out that 
Berlin has for some time let its street-lamps for advertising purposes 
with great advantage to the civic revenues, and that by accepting this 
offer the London Councils can benefit in the same way “ without giving 
any sentimental offence to the ratepayers.'’ It is stated that Kensing- 
ton and Camberwell are unfavourable to the proposal. 


Repairing the Damage to Grange Road, Bermondsey.—At the 
meeting of the Bermondsey Borough Council last Tuesday, a letter 
was read from the London County Council, agreeing to advance £5000 
for repairing Grange Road, in consequence of the recent gas explosion. 

he communication set forth as follows: ‘t The Council’s sanction to 
the borrowing of the sum of £5000 will, however, not be issued, nor 
the advance of the money made, until the Borough Council have given 
an undertaking, in a form approved, that the action of the London 
County Council in granting the loan shall not be taken as an admission 
of liability on their part to make good any of the damage caused by the 
explosion, and that it shall be deemed to be entirely without prejudice 
to their rights in the matter, and shall not be used in any way against 
the Council in connection with the question of liability for the explo- 
sion.” The loan is to be taken up. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


High-Pressure Gas Lighting and Heating Relief and 
Pressure Valve-Boxes. 
GLovER, T., of Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
No. 2604; Feb. 5, 1908. 


This invention relates to apparatus for creating high pressure of gas 
in which a pump or blower is employed for drawing gas from the supply 
pipe and passing it in a compressed state to the burner-pipe, and 
“should any excess of pressure be created in the burner-pipe, the gas 
supply pipe will be opened to the compressor on both sides, so that part 
of the compressed gas will be forced into the gas supply pipe and the 
pressure at the burners be thereby reduced.” 

' Fig. 1 is a side sectional elevation of the apparatus ready for connec- 
tion to the supply and service pipes—the piston being shown in its 
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piston valve would then be provided with a rod passing through a 
gland into a cover or top I of the box, made gas-tight to prevent escape 
of gas. The rod may extend through the cover and be provided with a 
second piston J, fitting a cylinder on the top of the box provided with 
holes top and bottom to allow air to be admitted and expelled by the 
piston and act as a cushion to prevent the valve A having a too rapid 
action. 

A bye-pass leading from the top of the box to any of the pipes (pre- 
ferably the inlet) prevents the valve A being held in equilibrium through 
suction or any cause. 

In normal condition, when the blower or pump F is not working, the 
valve A is at the bottom of the box (as shown in fig. 1), and the gas is 
in communication from the service-pipe E to the inlet B, through the box 
and outlet D, to the burner-pipe G and the burners, as shown by the 
arrows—the inlet C from the pump being cut off. So soon as the 
pump is started, the gas is drawn from the pipe E, through the branch 
K, and passed under pressure through the branch L and inlet C into 
the box, gets under the valve A, and lifts it—its position regulating the 
volume of gas passing to the burners, and any excess being returned to 
the inlet from the gas supply pipe. 

When the pressure of gas has reached the desired amount, the 
valve A has been lifted to the position shown in fig. 3, to cut off the 
inlet from the service- pipe, and the gas flows under pressure to the 
burners. But should the volume of gas passed by the compressor be 
in excess of that required by the burners in use at the pressure for 
which the valve is weighted, the valve will be moved still higher, as 
shown in fig. 4, and the gas supply inlet B is opened. The burners 
will then be relieved by the excess of gas passing to the supply pipe E, 
and so soon as the pressure from the pump has been lowered, the 
valve A will lower and again close the inlet pipe. When the pressure 
from the pump is stopped, the valve A drops fully and allows the gas 
to pass direct to the burners, as at fig. 1. 





Electrically-Controlled Gas-Lighting Devices. 
Mapnpick, J. C. A., of Waterloo, near Liverpool. 
No. 4885; March 4, 1908. 


This invention relates to electrically-controlled gas-lighting devices 
by means of which, when, from any cause, the electric light should 
fail, one or more gas-jets may be automatically lighted. The invention 
is thus specially applicable to cases in which failure of the electric light, 
as a means of illumination, would, unless some other light were imme- 
diately substituted, result in inconvenience or danger, as, for example, 
in theatres, public buildings, workshops, and the like. 

_ The inventor provides one or more gas-jets (each fitted with a pilot- 
light) incorporated with the electric-light fittings, where there is other- 
wise no objection to this construction. The supply of gas is led to 
these jets through two valves or cocks—(the “A” cock) controlled by 
the current which supplies the electric light, in such manner that it is 
always closed when the current flows to supply the lights, but is opened 
when no current is flowing; the other (the “ B ” cock) connected to the 











normal condition when the pump is not working. Fig. 2 is a part sec- 
tional elevation of the piston and valve-box at right angles to fig. 1, to 
illustrate the preferred shape of the inlet openings. Fig. 3 is a side 
sectional elevation of the piston, valve-box, and the inlet and outlet 
openings, showing the piston in approximately the position it occupies 
for high-pressure lighting. Fig. 4 is a similar view, but with the piston 
in approximately the position it occupies when any excess of pressure 
is being relieved. 

The valve-box is somewhat like a cylinder fitted with a piston A, 
weighted to suit the pressure of gas being used. The box has two 
inlets B C and one outlet D. The inlet B leads from the gas supply 
pipe E, and C from the pump or blower F. The outlet leads to the 


burner-pipe G. The inlet B is at a higher level than the outlet D, and 
the inlet C is at a lower level still, and terminates in an enlarged por- 
tion H of the box. 

The piston valve is provided at its lower eige with a stub or leg, or 
else a stop (or both combined), so as to keep the valve off the bottom 
of the valve-box and ensure a space for the gas under pressure operat- 
ing on it. 


Or the inlet may be directly under the piston; and the 




















Glover’s High-Pressure Gas-Lighting Valve-Boxes. 


switch which controls the current to the lights, in such manner that it 
is open when the switch is in the “on” position and closed when it is 
in the “off” position. Each cock is provided with a small bye-pass 
passage, which at all times admits gas to the pilot-lights, so that they 
will always be burning. 

When the electric light is switched on, the “‘ B ” cock is automatically 
opened, and immediately the current flows the “ A” cock is closed and 
the pilot-light ignited ; when the lights are switched off in the ordinary 
course, the “‘A ” cock is opened, but the “‘B” cock is closed in the act 
of switching off. Should the supply of current fail, the “A” cock is 
opened (the “ B” cock remaining open) and gas supplied to the ets is 
at once ignited by the pilot-lights. 
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Maddick’s Electrically-Controlled Gas-Lighting Device. 


The illustration shows an elevation (partly in section) and an end 
view of the switch cover ; also the face of the switch. 

D is a solenoid, with its core E connected to the cock A by means of 
a slotted link F, and a brass or like rod G loosely connected to the link. 
Lis a cylindrical block of insulating substance, firmly attached toa 
spindle connected with, or constituting, an extension of the plug of the 
cock B. As illustrated, the cock A is open and the cock B closed. 
The electrical circuit is open; the arm F, under the weight of the 
core E, having assumed the position shown in full lines. On partially 
rotating the handle, the sleeve P is also moved, and the arm S makes 
contact to close the electrical circuit. At the same time, the block Lis 
also partially rotated, and the cock Bisopened. It does not, however, 
commence to open until the arm S actually makes contact with plates 
provided for the purpose; and so the closing of the circuit and the 
opening of the cock B are affected simultaneously. When the current 
flows, the solenoid D is energized, the core E rises, and the lever F 
moves to the position shown in dotted lines to close the cock A. On 
the breaking of the electrical circuit, resulting in the de-energizing of 
solenoid D, the core E and lever F fall, and the gas-valve A is again 
opened. 
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Coin-Boxes for Automatic Meters. 
Broapsent, A., of Birmingham. 
No. 11,423; May 26, 1908. 
This invention bas for its object the provision of means applicable to 
coin-operated gas-meters which shall prevent theft from the meter by 
burglary, and theft by the people in charge of the meter. 
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Broadbent’s Coin-Box for Automatic Meters. 


The patentee proposes to provide a box which is in itself secured by 
a lock, and may be sealed, and which is further intended for removal 
from the lock-up casing of the meter. Inconjunction with this, means 
are provided for preventing the coin which is passing the mechanism 
of the meter from entering the box until a handle has been operated 
for admitting the coin. The coin, therefore, remains in connection 
with the mechanism and does not descend into the box until the 
operation of the handle. Thus a further supply of gas is impossible 
until the coin has entered the box, which may be removed from the 
meter casing by the householder responsible for the contents under 
present arrangements, 

One method of carrying the invention into practice is shown—an 
ordinary gas-meter fitted with the usual additional part operated by a 
hand-wheel for allowing for coin operation. The usual mechanism in 
the additional part is not shown; but beneath it is a tray or plate A 
forming a lecge across the frame into which the coin-box is slipped. 
The box has a coin-slot B in its upper plate, registering with a slot C 
in the plate or ledge A. On the ledge a guiding-shoot D is secured for 
receiving the coin as it leaves the mechanism for turning on a certain 
amount of gas. Beneath this shoot is arranged a sliding-plate having 
a slot in it, and influenced by the spring E, so that its normal position 
is out of register with the slots in the ledge A. The normal position of 
this plate is to obstruct the coin-passage and prevent a coin entering 
the box—thus causing it to remain in the sboot D, in which case it is 
in connection with the mechanism controlling the gas supply, and as 
it cannot be turned out of the way, but is firmly held by the shoot, a 
further supply of gas cannot be obtained until the coin is released. 

The means for operating the sliding-plate must be partially arranged 
at any rate in the coin-box. Inthis example, a rod is shown near the 
top of the box mounted in bearings for rotation by the outside handle. 
The rod has a crank F, with a tooth at the end, or a mutilated toothed 
wheel, which projects through a slot in the box top so as to engage the 
end or the toothed underside of a cross-bar mounted in guides on the 
ledge A, and effects its lateral movement. The cross-bar has an 
inclined or curved projection adapted to engage a face on a projection 
of the sliding-plate; thus as the cross-bar is laterally moved by 
rotating the rod in the box, the plate is forced back against its spring, 
uncovering the slots through the ledge and box top, and so allowing a 
coin to pass. 

It will thus be seen that unless the coin-box is in its proper position 
under the ledge A, a coin cannot be passed through the shoot D, but 
willremain in it and prevent the operation of the gas-supply mechanism. 
It is therefore impossible for coins to be passed through the gas-supply 
mechanism and caught below by any means, as the box must be in 
correct alignment; and when this is so, the coin falls through into 
the box. 

The coin-box is locked and would be sealed by the gas authorities, 
so that it cannot be tampered with by persons using the meter, but it 
is intended (as stated) that the box can be readily removable from the 
meter, so that, when desired—such as at night—the cash may be taken 
away to a safe place. 

Any deflecting means—such as those indicated at G—may be used 
for preventing coins being returned from the box through the slot, 


Incandescent Gas-Lamps. 
CHANDLER, S. & J., of Brixton, S.W. 
No. 19,723; Sept. 19, 1908. 


This invention relates to bracket incandescent gas-lamps having 
upright mantles, with the object of cbtaining immunity from dowr- 
ward shadows. 

The lamp is illustrated in sectional elevation, and front and rear 
elevation of one form of the globe fitting. 

The mantle A is of ordinary form, supported on a holder B adapted 
to fit around, and rest on, a metal tube C, which forms the tip or nozzle 
of the burner-tube, the remainder of which D is made of a transparent 
material—as, for example, of pressure gauge glass tubing—and bent so 





as to extend more or less horizontally on one side of the burner. The 
outer end of the burner-tube is fitted into the mixing-tube E fixed 
to the globe-holder F. The globe G has a large —— H in its rear 
side, which enables it to be passed over the mantle and burner tube. 
This opening is either itself of a non-circular shape with a correspond- 
ingly shaped lip or flange H!, so that it can only bedropped from above 
into the seating formed for it by the lugs F" of the holder plate in one 
definite position, or else there is clamped to the rim of a circular open- 
ing in the globe an intermediate fitting so shaped that it can only be 
dropped into the seating provided for it in one definite position—this 
position being, of course, that in which the usual opening I for the 
burnt gases is vertically over the mantle. 





Chandler’s Upright Mantle Lamp Fitting. 


In the second form of globe fitting the opening H in the globe is 
ovoid inshape. This has been found very suitable, being easily guided 
into position by two pairs of lugs cr clips F! on the holder plate en- 
gaging the tapering sides of the opening, and thereby supporting and 
securing the globe without the use of any other clamping or locking 
device. The globe is preferably provided with an opening I’ vertically 
below the burner. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners. 


Brann, C. W., of Little Trinity Lane, E.C. 
No. 20,465; Sept. 29, 1908. 

According to this invention, a sleeve-like lining or its equivalent is 
placed in the gas-tube between the mantle and the air-inlet ; one or 
both ends of which (preferably the lower end) being formed into, or 
having arranged upon it, a number of finger-like projections drawn 
towards each other and between which a narrow gas-passage is left. 
The gas passing into the pipe is able to reach the burner through these 
fingers without inierruption, and it is said that it is practically im- 
possible to cause a burner to light-back. é 

The side view of the burner (in the centre) shows the supply pipe A 
in which one of the devices B of sleeve-like shape is arranged ; the 
lower end of the sleeve being slotted to form tapered fingers C, which 
are drawn towards each other as before mentioned. 
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Bland’s Non-Lighting Back Gas-Burrer. 


Two modifications are shown—very similar to the sleeve described. 
One is rather shorter and the fingers are curved towards each other ; 
while the other example shows the sleeve made of four parallel 
members, the fingers being shorter and turned in at about right angles 
towards the centre line of the sleeve. The top ends of the members 
are bent back for the purpose of supporting the sleeve in the pipe. 
This is sometimes necessary, ‘‘although generally the material of 
which the sleeve is made is sufficiently spring-like to afford the neces- 
sary grip on the inside of the tube to retain it in position.’’ 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT, 
4267.—-HartTLey, W., “ Burners.’’ Feb. 22. : 
4283.—Rosik, J., and M‘Ketvig, J., '‘ Lighting and ex'inguishing 
gas.’’ Feb. 22. 

4290.—KeiTH, J. & G., ‘* Bye-pass cocks for ircandescent burners.” 
Feb. 22. 

4311.—SouTuEy, A. W., and DupsripGe IRoN-Works, LIMITED, 
‘* Generation of gas.’’ Feb. 22. 

4322.—SOMERVILLE, J. M., ‘‘ Burner nipples.’’ Feb. 22. 

4332-3.—BeprorpD, A. J., ‘‘ Automatically lighting from a pilot-light, 
and extinguishing street gas-lamps.” Feb. 22. 

4361.—Ernst, E. U.G., ‘* Production of incandescent light by means 
of Dowson gas, generator gas, and the like.’’ feb. 22. 

4375-—Conran, T. W., ‘‘ Distillation of coal.’’ Feb. 22. 

4425.—SIEMENS Bros. Dynamo Works, LiMiTED, BROADHEAD, 
F. G., and Hawkins, S., ** Controlling valves or taps.’’ Feb. 23. 

4524.—CrossLey, K.I., and Ricsy, T., ‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ Feb. 24. 

4589.—C.eErc, E., and Bipaucr, E., '* Lighting and extinguishing 
gas-burners.’’ Feb. 24. 

46c9.— Darwin, H., ‘‘ Incandescent burners.’’ Feb, 25. 

4655.—Rose, A., and BELtamy, W., “* Holders for globes.’’ Feb. 25. 

4666.—BEDDOE, B., GrEGor, J. B., and Jon LysaGut, LiMiTED, 
‘* Press for moulding retorts.’’ Feb. 25. 

4709.—TOWNSEND, W. W., ‘‘ Radiating ascension-pipe for gas- 
retorts.’’ Feb. 26. 

4716.—Cripps, F. S., ‘‘ Automatic valves for reservoirs.” Feb. 26- 

4717.—Cripps, F. S., ‘‘ Air-vents for water reservoirs.” Feb. 26. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents.] 


Glasgow Gas Department Show-Room. 


Sir,—In your ‘‘ Notes from Scotland ’’ in this week’s issue of the 
“ JOURNAL,” your Correspondent refers to a discussion at the meeting of 
the Corporation, over the minutes of the Gas Committee, recommend- 
ing the leasing of larger premises for the main show-room of the Gas 
Department. With regard to the report, I have nothing to say, nor do 
I propose to discuss the figures put forward by some of the members, 
further than to remark that, even if the figures were correct as to the 
expenditure on the Stove Department, every one who has any practical 
knowledge of gas affairs knows that the profit on the gas consumed in 
these appliances easily covers any reasonable expenditure on stoves, and 
leaves a handsome surplus over. 

The part of your Correspondent’s remarks to which I take strong 
exception is that where he says “the Corporation of Glasgow are the 
first to call a halt ” in the trade in gas for heating and cooking, and also 
“that the result of the vote is that, at Whit Sunday next, the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow will cease, as a Corporation, to lay before the commu- 
nity the advantages of using gas for heating and cooking.” I think 
itis most unfortunate, to say the least, that these incorrect statements 
were made, as they may do much harm to the stove business in other 
places. Asa matter of fact, all that has happened is that a majority of 
the members of the Corporation (mainly those who are not on the Gas 
Committee) vetoed the taking of more commodious premises for our 
show-rooms. The policy of the Department, and of the Gas Com- 
mittee, is not changed in any way ; and the proposal of the Committee 
to retake the present show-room premises for another year was approved 
by the Corporation at yesterday's meeting. 


Gas Department, City Chambers, 
Glasgow, March 5, 1909. 


ALEX. WILSON, 
Engineer and General Manager. 


”_ 


The Make and Sale of Coke. 


Sir,—It has been suggested that it would be worth while to continue 
the discussion on Mr. Watson's paper, ‘“‘ The Make and Sale of Coke,” 
through the medium of the “‘ JouRNAL,” as there are a few aspects of the 
questions raised that will be all the better for ventilating. But before 
raising one new question, I should like to amplify your report of my 
remarks which hardly do me justice. 

What I said, after thanking Mr. Watson and commenting on the 
value of the paper, was that I had no intention, when I made my 
notes, of making comparison between Manchester and my own works; 
but Mr. Newbigging in his remarks about market gardeners, better 
class of houses, and small works, so evidently had in his mind the better 
average price at Stretford that I felt bound to take up the challenge. 
There was, I said, no difficulty in selling all the coke made at Stretford 
within the Stretford area; but the difficulty was to maintain the price, 
as the neighbcuring gas-works so overshadowed us, and so generally 
undersold us, that they materially affected the value of the coke sold in 
the district. But, granted all this, I am satisfied that Manchester does 
not get its full value for its bye-product, and could and does supply the 
class of customer as at Stretford, as all the market gardeners’ lurries 
and carts have to pass one of the Manchester works on their way from 
Stretford to the Manchester market, and could, if they would, take up 
coke from the Gaythorn Gas-Works, which is generally from 2s. 6d. t> 
38. 4d. per ton lower than at Stretford. 

It Manchester looked after the quality of its coke as well as the 
quality of its gas, there would be no difficulty in selling Gaythorn 
coke, and obtaining a far better average price. So that, instead of 
underselling its neighbours, as has been its policy for years past, Man- 
chester would line-up, and by entering into the work, would obtain 
the benefit, of the Commercial Sections as well as other gas-works in its 
vicinity. Instead of being a benefit, the attitude of Manchester is a 
direct hindrance to adjoining gas-works, and not only brings down 
their own average price but the receipts of their neighbours as well. 

This brings me to one of the chief points I wish to make—namely, 
the question of moisture in coke. The “Gas World,” on Feb. 6, gave 
a résumé of a lecture from “ Stahl und Eisen” on this very question, in 
which it is stated that the result of experiments proved that hot coke 
takes up three to four times as much water as cold coke; and that the 
practical conclusion is that in quenching coke we should use as little 
water as possible, and should not allow the coke to soak in water. It 
also stated that the pores in coke (presumably foundry coke) amounted 
to 44 per cent. of the total; and that the specific gravity of the lump 
was 0°85, and of solid coke 1°52. On these figures it was possible, 
therefore, for foundry coke to take up from 30 to 35 per cent. of its 
weight of moisture; and as gas coke was so much more porous, it 
would take up probably 4o to 45 percent. The presence of so much 
moisture deteriorated the value of coke as fuel when compared with 
dry coke, and was no doubt one of the reasons why Mr. Newbigging 
found a difficulty in selling Gaythorn coke at as good a figure as 
Stretford coke. 

The use of conveyors ard the necessity of drowning the coke before 
Storing in overhead hoprers was, no doubt, responsible for this—more 
especially where the storage-ground was close to the retort-house or 
the Conveyors wereshort. With long conveyors, there was a chance of 
quenching with a minimum amount of water; but with a short con- 
veyor the water banked-up at the upward bend of the conveyor, and 
the coke was actually dragged through a water-bath in a condition to 
take up large quantities of water. This had been overcome at Don- 
caster, where the same trouble had arisen; but by a slight alteration 
the coke was now as dry as hand-quenched coke. That the conveyors 
Were responsible for excessive moisture, is well known ; and in the paper 
itself is a proof of this assertion. See Mr. Broadberry’s remarks on the 
effect of wet coke on the paper bags, it being necessary to dry the coke 
now before sending it out. 











There is another aspect of the moisture question—its effect on the 
sale of coke per ton of coal carbonized. From returns issued from time 
to time, we are informed that the sale of coke varies from about 8 cwt. 
to 13 cwt. or more per ton of coal. Ican understand the 8 cwt., as I 
have been in that position myself; but the 13 cwt. requires some ex- 
planation. Some one suggests that the explanation is ‘‘coke flus 
water ;” and I think we are entitled to full details of how they manage 
to sell these extraordinarily large quantities. From the paper, we are 
told that the average throughout the country is 9°44 cwt. per ton; and 
Mr. Watson himself says that 10? cwt. is the highest possible. But I 
think these are too high. From our test apparatus, I find that the 
average yield of some hundreds of samples is rather over 13} cwt. per 
ton, from which has to be deducted the fuel used under the retorts, 
boilers, in main laying, &c. For two years past, we have kept a record 
of the fuel actually used in this way, and find that with the furnaces in 
good condition the average used for all purposes in the retort-houses— 
including stand-by fires, Sunday stoppages, descurfing, &c.—is equal 
to 2°13 cwt. per ton of coal. The average used for gaiting the ovens, 
boiler fuel, main-laying, &c., is 1:24 cwt. per ton of coal; and deduct- 
ing these from 13°25 cwt, leaves 9°88 cwt. per ton of coal for sale, as a 
maximum. How it is possible for works in the neighbourhood of 
London to sell over 13 cwt., which would allow less than 4 cwt. for 
works purposes, against Mr. Watson’s allowance of 3 cwt. and other 
people’s 3$ cwt., is beyond my comprehension, unless (as one of our 
members again remarks) the balance is made up with “‘ water.” 

The quantity of fuel for sale largely depends on the character of the 
coal carbonized. Small coal and slack require more fuel than round 
coal; hand stcking requires more than machine stoking, where small 
coal is used ; and the percentage of ash in the coal itself adds another 
item. Coals and nuts can be obtained with 4 per cent. and less of ash ; 
others have 8 to 10 percent. Slacks can be bought with 6 to 8 per 
cent. of ash ; others from 12 to15 per cent., and as high at 23 per cent. 
All these have to be considered. The kind of furnace in use also deter- 
mines the fuel for sale at Stretford. We have four different types under 
trial; and the fuel consumption varies from 14 to 18 per cent.; the 
average being 15°4 per cent. over twelve months’ working. The differ- 
ence between the limits is over 4 cwt. per ton of coal. Again, the fuel 
used for steam-raising has to be taken into account. Many gas-works 
use nothing but best coke for steam-raising; others use nothing but 
breeze. The value of breeze at Stretford is that 36 cwt. equals 1 ton 
of coke; so that if the breeze were sold, and only best coke used, it 
would add nearly 4 cwt. to the coke and breeze sold per ton of coal. 

All these considerations only emphasize the impossibility of selling 
by any undertaking more dry coke than something in the neighbour- 
hood of 10 cwt. per ton. Selling wet coke will, in the end, only recoil 
on those undertakings that return such figures as 12 to 13 cwt. and 
more per ton of coal. 

Mr. Watson points out that gas-works making carburetted water gas 
are responsible for taking 1,400,000 tons of coke off the market. What 
would have been the condition of affairs during the past few months 
had this additional quantity been in view? Prices and balance-sheets 
are bad enough, but they would have been much worse; and those 
undertakings that do not manufacture carburetted water gas have 
reaped as much advantage as those that do. When attacking car- 
buretted water-gas costs, our friends should—but they do not—make 
allowances for this huge quantity of coke. 

In endeavouring to push the sales of coke for domestic purposes, the 
virtue of such fuels as ‘‘Coalexld’’ and ‘‘Coalite’’ should not be 
cverlooked. From experiments carried out lately, we have proved 
that the gas is not affected by the process—in fact, it is less costly for 
purifying, as the sulpburetted hydrogen in the crude gas is less, and 
the quantity of sulphur compounds is also reduced in the finished pro- 
duct. The coke has a slightly higher heating value, burns more easily, 
and there are far less sulphurous fumes given out on combustion. The 
problem of the domestic use of coke does not stop at the poorer class 
of consumers, who no doubt use coke largely because it is cheaper 
thancoal. But it will be largely a winter demand, as then big fires are 
comparatively necessary when burning ordinary gas coke. The diffi- 
culty of maintaining small fires in summer will always be a deterrent 
to the general use of coke in houses inthe North. With special grates 
designed for large fires, conditions in the South are different. Hence 
a probable larger demand. I should like to ask Mr. Watson and 
others who are selling broken coke what proportion they sell in sum- 
mer and winter. Ifa soft coke (such as “ Coalexld”) is made, the diffi- 
culty of a small fire will be largely obviated, as this and ‘“ Coalite ” will 
burn slowly and in small quantities. 

There is, however, another difficulty that I foresee—viz., the use of 
coke in the kitchens of the better-class people, where the maintaining 
of the fires is entirely in the hands of domestics. I have heard it said 
over and over again by mistresses, that if coke, Coalite, or ‘‘Coalexld” 
are to be used in the kitchens up here, they will require, while the 
cookery operations are in progress, the assistance of an additional maid 
to attend to the fires, and that in many instances they cannot keep up 
a proper supply of hot water with coke as with coal. It seems, there- 
fore, likely that before we can hope to place any considerable quantity 
of our coke in private houses, we shall have to institute a special cam- 
paign of instruction in the use of the fuel, and prevail upon builders to 
use only fire-grates that are adaptable to the use of coke. 

The ladies, on whom depends the making or marring of this outlet for 
coke, are a law unto themselves in their domestic arrangements. They 
will takea great deal of persuading that anything which they arenot in the 
habit of using will be advantageous; and as the use of coke involves a 
little more supervision, and is certainly not so easy to burn as coal, I 
am afraid that the domestic trade is likely to be strictly limited. 
However, any fresh outlet, no matter how small, will be an advantage ; 
and we should all be wise to help to keep down the stocks in our coke 
yards and keep up the balance in the bank by cultivating this branch, 
and provide coke in the sizes that our consumers want—taking pattern 
by Sheffield and other places, where the amount received for coke per 
ton of coal shows what may be expected if we provide for all wants. 

I am hoping that, though this epistle has reached such an inordinate 
length, you may be able to find room to publish it, as Mr. Watson and 
others are very anxious that there should be a much fuller discus- 
sion on the subject than was, unfortunately, possible at Manchester, 
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The more the engineers join in and give their views and experience, the 
more influence it will have on the market; for,as Mr. Watson so truly 
points out, if we can sell all our productions within our own areas, we 
shall obtain much better prices, keep down our gas-making costs, and 
place ourselves in a much better position to meet our rivals the elec- 
tricians; and, last but not least, make a cleaner atmosphere, which 
will be an advantage not only to ourselves but to the whole of the 
community. 


Stretford, March 6, 1909. H. KEnpRICcK. 





Thirty Shillings per Week for an Accomplished Assistant. 


S1r,—In the article on the above subject in the current issue of the 
“ JOURNAL,” you draw attention to a striking fact when you point out 
the parsimonious rates of pay that are offered by municipal committees 
and gas companies, when requiring assistants in connection with dis- 
tribution and also show-room work. 

The case cited by you is not alone, for there are two companies 
calling this week, in your advertisement columns, for trained men to 
fill vacancies‘on their staff, for which they offer the absurd remunera- 
tion of 30s. and 32s. 64. respectively, while the qualifications which 
they state prospective candidates should possess make one wonder if 
they are endeavouring to find an engineer at the price. Surely no 
man with the knowledge required for these posts will apply, as the 
terms offered are an insult to their intelligence and self-respect. 


March 3, 1909. VIRGO. 





Railway Demurrage and Siding Rent, &c. 


S1r,—Please correct the word “unreasonable” for “ reasonable ’’ in 
the sentence in my last letter reading: “I never admitted that the 
charge of 1s. 6d. per day for a standing waggon was ‘‘ unreasonable.” 
You have substituted the one word for the other, and consequently 
alter the sense of the passage. 


Gas- Works, Broughty Ferry, March 6, 1909. GEORGE KEILLOR. 





Lighting Gas-Lamps Automatically during Fog. 


In view of a question which has been raised as to whether gas-lamps 
fitted with the Rostin apparatus can be automatically lighted during the 
prevalence of fog, Dr. Rostin informs us that all the lamps in the area 
of the Gaslight and Coke Company in Lambeth, which have been 
fitted with his appliance, were lighted up during the heavy fog which 
came on so suddenly last Wednesday, and were just as promptly extin- 
guished after it had disappeared. This facility of lighting and extin- 
guishing, which is one of the claims for superiority to gas which has 
been constantly put forward on behalf of the electric light, can now no 
longer be urged. The successful working of the automatic system on 
the occasion referred to may therefore be said to constitute a triumph 
for the gas industry; and it is the Rostin patent apparatus which has 
achieved it, 





British Made Mantles.—Last week (p. 607) the following statement 
appeared: ‘‘It supplies subject for reflection to hear that every drop 
of the thoria solution used in this country by mantle-makers still comes 
from Continental sources.” The Ramie Company write that they have 
** within the last four years,’ at their works, ‘‘ extracted many thousand 
kilos. of thorium from the rare earths.’ 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills read a second time and committed: Bungay Water Bill, 
Clevedon Water Bill, Donington Water Bill, Grantham Water 
Bill, Heckmondwike and Liversedge Gas Bill, Lisburn Urban 
District Council Bill, Risca Urban District Council Bill, South 
Lincolnshire Water Bill, South Staffordshire Water Bill, Stour- 
bridge and District Water Board Bill, Wakefield Corporation 
Bill, Wells Gas Bill, Worksop Water Bill. 


The Bungay Water Bill, Heckmondwike and Liversedge Gas Bill, 
and Worksop Water Bill have been referred to a Select Committee, con- 
sisting of the Earl of Kintore (Chairman), Earl Lovelace, Viscount 
Iveagh, Lord Poltimore, and Lord Templemore ; to meet on Tuesday 
next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills read a second time and committed : Leyland and Faring- 
ton Gas Bill, Littlehampton Gas Bill, York Town and Black- 
water Gas (Electric Lighting, &c.) Bill. 


The Eastbourne Gas Bill, Gaslight and Coke Company Bill, Little- 
hampton Gas Bill, and West Gloucestershire Water Bill have been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. Partington (Chairman), 
Major Coates, Mr. John Taylor, and Mr. Alfred King; to meet next 
Thursday. 

The petition of the Rawmarsh Urban District Council against the 
Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board Bill has been withdrawn. 

A Bill to amend the Pablic Health Act, 1875, in relation to Provi- 
meg Orders bas been presented by Mr. George Thorne, and read the 

rst time. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CHARGE OF CRIMINAL LIBEL BROUGHT BY 
MR. SYDNEY WILLEY. 


The Grand Jury Throw Out the Bill. 


At the Surrey Assizes, Guildford, last Wednesday, the case in which 
Mr. Frederick Templer Depree, J.P., of Exeter, Chairman of Messrs, 
Willey and Co., Limited, was accused of maliciously publishing a 
defamatory libel of, and concerning, Mr. Sydney James Henry Willey, 
of Croydon, who was formerly in the employ of Messrs. Willey and Co., 
as their London manager and traveller, and whose father was the 
founder of the firm, was disposed of without being gone into. The 
matter first came before the Croydon Magistrates at the close of last 
year (see “ JouRNAL” for Dec. 29, p. 913), when Mr. Depree was com- 
mitted for trial. The libel was said to be contained in a letter which 
Mr. Depree sent to Mr. Willey dismissing him from his post. 


Counsel briefed in the case were Mr. E. Forrest Futton for the 
prosecution ; and Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., with Mr. GERALD Dop. 
son, for the defence. 

Mr. Justice BuckNILL, in his charge to the Grand Jury, said the case 
was one to which he hoped they would give their very serious con- 
sideration. The alleged libel consisted of a letter written by Mr. 
Depree to the prosecutor, who at that time was living at Croydon. 
Messrs. Willey and Co. were a well-known and old-established firm in 
Exeter. The prosecutor appeared to have been suspended by the 
Company pending inquiries with regard to certain conduct of his; and 
during his suspension he appeared to have gone to Croydon, where he 
proposed to set up as anengineer. On Dec. 12, the alleged libel was 
committed by Mr. Depree, the Chairman of the Company, who wrote 
to the prosecutor, and informed bim that at a meeting of the Directors 
they had very carefully considered his character, and they had come 
to the conclusion that his conduct had been immoral with regard to a 
certain lady clerk in the employ of the Company, and he must there- 
fore consider himself dismissed. Looking at it from a business point 
of view, the letter was nothing more nor less than a letter written by 
the Chairman of a Limited Company to one of their employees, telling 
bim that his character had been looked into, and, whereas he was then 
suspended, he was to consider himself dismissed as from that point. 
The letter was the alleged libel; and the defendant, Mr. Depree, was 
summoned at Croydon, and, upon attending before a Magistrate, the 
letter was put in, and the prosecutor gave his evidence. He (the Judge) 
must invite the Grand Jury to understand why the proceedings had been 
brought. Prosecutor simply said he received the letter. No explana- 
tion was given ; nothing was said by him; and it was simply put in by 
him as libel against him. Strangely, when the accused person was asked 
what he had to say, he said nothing ; so the Magistrate committed him. 
Of course, the keynote of criminal libel, as distinguished from civil libel, 
was that the alleged libel was a matter tending to a breach of the 
peace. It wasa public proceeding, brought by the prosecutor in a 
public Criminal Court. It had been said by Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge that a Grand Jury should not find a bill in a case of alleged 
criminal libel, unless they were of opinion that the case presented had 
the appearance of a case which conduced to a breach of the peace. In 
other words, a person should not be allowed to be hasty in setting the 
criminal law in motion, more particularly if he had an opportunity of 
going into a Civil Court to have the matter thoroughly gone into. If 
the Grand Jury thought, as they might, that these proceedings had 
been hastily brought, and that the letter on the face of it represented 
the opinion of the Directors of the Company with regard to the dis- 
missal, he trusted they would throw the Bill out. He asked them to 
please understand, and he wished to emphasize it, that in his view it 
was not the function of a Judge to express an opinion to a Grand 
Jury. They were a body of men possessed of absolute authority and 
independence in the discharge of theirduties. He hoped it was not the 
function of anybody to tell them what to do; and he was sure he had 
no intention of doing it himself. The duty of the Judge was to try and 
assist the Grand Jury, if he might say so, and particularly to draw 
attention to any cases which required investigation. 

Later in the day the Grand Jury found “No True Bill’’ against the 
accused. 


Just before the Court rose, Mr. Dopson raised the question of costs. 

His Lorpsuip (intervening) : Before you proceed, I should like to say 
I quite agree with what the Grand Jury did. 

Mr. Dopson (continuing) said that under the old Libel Act of 1843, 
where there was judgment for the defendant, defendant was entitled 
to his costs. The difficulty, in his mind, was that the bill having been 
thrown out, the question of judgment became a rather different one. 
Bat this was disposed of by the Costs of Criminal Cases Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1 of this year. Under the Act, in the case of 
a person who had been committed for trial for an indictable offence, 
and not ultimately tried at the Court to which he was committed, there 
was the power to direct all payment of costs in the same manner as if 
the case had been tried. If a defendant had pleaded justification, as 
was done in this case, he had the right to receive the costs which were 
incurred in preparing that justification and substantiating his plea. In 
this case, the alleged libel was substantiated to the fullest extent. 

Mr, Forrest Futton: Oh, no; I must object. 

His Lorpsuip: I advise you not to say anything about what you 
might have proved. All that you might say is you were going to plead 
justification. 

Mr. Dopson said the preparation of such justification must incur a 
considerable amount of expense. 

His LorpsuipP said that was a question of taxation. 

Mr. Forrest Futton submitted that there was no power to make an 
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order as to costs; but, assuming there was, the only costs which his 
Lordship could deal with were costs incurred in the Court below. 

His LorpsuipP said the Taxing Master could have the arguments put 
pefore him. He directed that the costs of the prosecution, both there 
and at the Court below, should be paid by the prosecutor, to be taxed 
by the proper authority. 


THE COMPANY-PROMOTING FRAUDS. 





Conviction of Darby. 

At the Central Criminal Court, last Thursday, before Mr. Justice 
Phillimore, Walter Darby, 36, financier, pleaded “‘ Guilty ” to a charge 
of conspiring with two men named Gyde and Bernard, by false pre- 
tences, to obtain money and valuable securities from such persons as 
should be induced to become ‘debenture-holders in the Welsh Slate 
Quarries, Limited, and the North Wales Slate Quarries, Limited, and 
with obtaining money by false pretences. Tne accused, with the 
other two men, was concerned, as readers will remember, in the 

romotion of the Kent County and West Suburban Gas Companies. 
His Lordship said that Gyde was tried before him in the Brinsmead 
case; and he now felt that he should not have been a party to asking 
the Home Secretary to let him out as soon as he did. The prisoner 
was not so bad as Gyde, who had already been sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude ; but his conduct had been very bad, very mischievous 
to the community, and probably had produced considerable misery. 
He sentenced him to three-and-a-half years’ penal servitude. 


A Rogue’s Retirement. 

Under this heading, the ‘“‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” in last Friday’s issue, 
thus referred to the conviction of Darby : ‘“‘ With the sentence yester- 
day on Walter Darby, who had until recently managed to evade the 
hand of justice, the third of the trio of rogues who were mixed up ina 
series of barefaced swindles goes to a more honest form of employment 
fora time. Darby and Gyde and another of the group were associated 
in planting upon a credulous public a succession of more or less worth- 
less concerns in the gas and water and other fields, picked up for a few 
hundreds apiece, and sold to the public for many thousands, without 
the faintest hope of profitable working. . . . The worst of these pro- 
secutions is that a large amount of public money, and much time and 
trouble, are required to bring such rogues to justice. Hence it is that 
so many of them flourish for a time in the company world. But 
with increased powers of inquiry and investigation for the Board of 
Trade, there would be a much shorter run of success for most of these 
rogues ; and large amounts of the public savings would be kept in the 
pockets of those who have the best right to them.” 





UNLAWFULLY ALTERING A WATER-PIPE. 


At the Slough Petty Sessions recently, Mr. H. D. Bowyer of that 
town was summoned by the Slough Water Company for breach of 


sections 17 and 19 of the Water- Works Clauses Act, 1863. Mr. R. G. 
Harrison, who appeared for the Company, said the defendant owned a 
row of houses in the Queen’s Road which were supplied from the main 
by one service-pipe running at the back. The Company’s inspector 
recently received information to the effect that Mr. Bowyer had altered 
this pipe by adding one which connected with the inspection chamber 
of the drainage system of the row of houses; thereby rendering 
the water supply liable to contamination. The Directors thought 
the matter of such importance that, in their anxiety to guard the purity 
of the supply, they could not let it pass without some public recogni- 
tion. He would ask the Bench to impose a fine, in order to prevent 
others from doing the same thing. Defendant explained that the 
pipe was put in when the connection was made to the flushing-cistern 
of the closets, for the purpose of emptying the service-pipe. He did 
not know it was against the Company’s regulations. The tap had 
never been used; and he thought there was only a remote danger of 
contamination. The Chairman said the Bench could not look upon the 
matter otherwise than as a serious offence. The defendant would be 
fined £5 in the first case and £3 in the second, with the costs— 
£9 9s. 6d. in all. 


in, 





Water Supply to a Non-Provided School. 

In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice last 
Thursday, Mr. Justice Walton delivered the considered judgment of 
Mr. Justice Bigham and himself in a case which was argued before 
them a few weeks ago. It wasan appeal from a judgment of the Judge 
of the County Court at Bradford-on-Avon, holding that the Trowbridge 
Water Company were entitled to recover £13 4s. 10d. from. the Wilts 
County Council for water supplied to the Adcroft School, at Trowbridge, 
which was a non-provided (voluntary) school. The whole question 
turned on the construction of certain sections in the Education Act of 
1902, under which the Council was constituted the education authority. 
The defence was that the managers of the school, to whom, previously 
to the Act of 1902 coming into force, the water was supplied, were 
liable, and not the defendants. Their Lordships held, in consonance 
with the view of the County Court Judge, that the defendants were 
liable; and they dismissed the appeal, with costs. 





Convictions of Prepayment Gas-Meter Robbers.—Herbert Thomp- 
son, described as ‘*an expert at the game,” was sentenced at the Man- 
chester City Police Court last week to six months’ imprisonment on the 
charge of rifling a penny-in-the-slot gas-meter belonging to the Corpo- 
ration, and stealing another meter containing coppers. A companion, 
named Henry Evans, was sent to prison fortwo months. It was stated, 
on behalf of the Gas Committee, that such thieves as these did a great 
deal of damage in their efforts to get the coppers out of the meters. 
Lead pipes were often cut, with the result that large quantities of gas 
escaped into the houses, which wereinvariably empty ; and, apart from 
the loss, created a real danger of explosion. . 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE NEW PUBLIC LIGHTING SCHEME FOR MARYLEBONE. 


Adverse Report by the Finance Committee of the London 
County Council. 

At the Meeting of the London County Council to-day, the Finance 
Committee will present the following report on the subject of the 
application of the Marylebone Borough Council for a loan of £8000 
for street lighting by electricity. 


We have considered an application from the St. Marylebone Metro- 
politan Borough Council for sanction to the borrowing and for the ad- 
vance of £8000 in respect of the substitution of electric lighting for gas 
lighting in certain streets where the Borough Council’s distributing 
mains are already laid—viz., connecting lamp-posts to street cables, 
£4168; and lanterns and fittings (conversion work), £3832. The 
Borough Council proposes to adapt 1964 ordinary street-lamps, now 
fitted for incandescent gas, for use as electric lighting standards. 

It appeared to us that the proposal was one which required very 
careful consideration. Moreover, we were informed that it had met 
with considerable opposition in the Borough Council; and we there- 
fore asked the Council for full information upon the undermentioned 
points : (1) As to the history of the lighting of the streets proposed to be 
dealt with, and how the expenditure of £11,000, recently incurred upon 
incandescent gas lighting, had been met; (2) as to the estimated 
financial result of the proposed alterations upon the electricity under- 
taking and upon the general rates ; and (3) as to the cost of gas com- 
pared with the cost of electricity, especially in regard to side streets, 
and whether the Council had obtained any information from other 
local authorities on the subject, or, if not, on what grounds it concluded 
that electricity was cheaper. The Borough Council has now submitted 
the following information upon the several points mentioned. 

(1) The Borough Council states that in 1903-4 it improved the public 
lighting of the borough by converting some 3500 lamps from flat-flame 
burners to incandescent burners at a cost of £11,187; the expenditure 
being borne out of the current rates at the time. 

(2) The Borough Council states that the benefit to the revenue 
of the undertaking would be £2507 a year—viz., charge for supply of 
electric energy £3950, less cost of same £1443. As regards the cost of 
the present gas lighting, the Borough Council submits a copy of the 
letter from the Gaslight and Coke Company offering (provided that a 
contract for the whole of the gas lighting were entered into with them) 
to supply light to the 3508 gas-lamps at present in use in the borough 
at a total cost of £14,120. The cost for the 1964 lamps at this rate 
works out to £8301. This offer was, however, made by the Company 
on Dec. 9, 1908, and at that time the Borough Council’s estimate of 
the annual cost of electric lighting was £8650. Since that date the 
Borough Council has decided that it can allow itself (as a large con- 
sumer) a discount of 25 per cent. for prompt payment, which reduces 
the £8650 to £7350, which, compared with the present cost of gas 
lighting (£8818), shows that the saving to the Borough Council would 
be £1468 a year. 

(3) The Borough Council states that careful inquiries were made 
of some of the largest municipalities in the country, and that it was 
found that there had been no experience elsewhere of the new electric 
lamp. 

The Borough Council states that the present proposal practically 
covers all the public lighting in the borough, with trifling exceptions. 
But we understand that this refers only to the streets in which mains 
are at present laid. 

The Borough Council has also forwarded copies of reports by their 
Consulting Engineer and Messrs. Alexander Wright and Co. upon the 
proposal. As regards the existing lighting, it appears, from the figures 
contained in the Consulting Engineer’s report, that from such single 
gas-burners as were tested an average figure of 50-candle power was 
obtained, or about four times that of the old flat-flame burners which 
were superseded in 1903-4 at a total cost of £11,187. The Gaslight 
and Coke Company, which does not maintain the lamps, contends that 
the average lighting power should have been maintained at 70-candle 
power, which figure, indeed, a few of the lamps tested exceeded. 
Whether this be so or not, the Borough Council seems to be satisfied 
with the lighting power of the lamps, as it does not propose to replace 
them by electric lamps of greater candle power. The Company states, 
however, that the “gas-lamps, if maintained by the Company, would 
be 50 per cent. higher (in illumination) than the candle power proposed 
to be supplied by the electric lamps specified.’” The present lighting 
may therefore be considered very good, and, as we stated above, four 
times as great as it was only six years ago (before the conversion at a 
cost of £11,187). In this connection, it should be stated that, with the 
exception of a few odd lamps, the only thoroughfare at present elec- 
trically lighted by the Borough Council is Oxford Street, from Edgware 
Road to Tottenham Court Road. 

Compared with the Company’s offer to supply gas and maintain the 
gas-lamps at an inclusive charge, which works out at £8301 a year for the 
1964 lamps, the Borough Council’s Electric Supply Committee’s pro- 
posal to charge £7350 for them as altered shows a yearly saving to the 
rate fund of £951. But we are advised that the Company’s offer pro- 
vides for 50 per cent. better illumination than that of the Committee— 
a point which does not appear to have been fully considered. For 
equal illumination, the offer of the Borough Council’s Electric Supply 
Committee (on the basis of figures put forward) would have to be in- 
creased to about £9000. 

As regards the estimated financial result from the point of view of the 
electricity undertaking, we note that the Borough Electric Supply Com- 
mittee expect to be able to keep the works costs for this street lighting 
energy down to £3 a kilowatt of maximum demand, f/us 0°35d. a unit, 
which would make a total of o-52d. a unit; whereas the average cost 
for the year ended March 31, 1908, was 1°38d. on the total output of 
the works. It is further noticeable that the revenue proposed is only 
142d. a unit, or very little over the average cost. Possibly the excep- 
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tionally low rate given above is explainable on the grounds that only 
the “ running ” charges necessitated to produce the additional units for 
the street lighting are included, and that the load factor for such is 
very much higher than the average figure obtained by the Borough 
Council. We have no information as to how the Consulting Engineer’s 
calculations were arrived at. Presuming their correctness, the profit 
to the undertaking, at 1-42d. a unit sold, would be ood. a unit. 

After very careful consideration, we are of opinion that the Borough 
Council has not made out a case for the expenditure proposed. The 
points to which we desire to direct special attention areas follows : It 
appears to us that the present lighting of the streets proposed to be 
dealt with (which we are advised run through good neighbourhoods) is 
quite sati-factory, and would not be improved by the present scheme ; 
and, in our opinion, the Borough Council is not warranted, in the pre- 
sent financial condition of its undertaking, in incurring the further 
capital expenditure now proposed. The capital expenditure of the 
Borough Council on its electricity undertaking has already reached an 
exceedingly high figure—over £2,000,coo—and we are of opinion that 
every effort should be made to avoid increasing it, except for works 
which are absolutely necessary. The Borough Council will probably 
be compelled to incur further capital expenditure in order to comply 
with statutory requirements. This appears to us to make it all the 
more necessary that it should not put forward any proposals such as 
that now under consideration, which are not absolutely required. 
There might, perhaps, be some justification for the present proposal if 
the Borough Council were able to show without doubt that the expen- 
diture would result in increased profits, either direct or induced, to 
the undertaking without involving any additional charge on the general 
rates for street lighting. But we are advised that the estimated re- 
sults shown by the figures submitted by the Borough Council are pro- 
blematical ; and even if the estimated surplus of o-od. a unit were 
realized, the same units, if sold for private purposes, would yield, 
according to the published figures, no less than 3d. a unit gross profit. 
It may here be mentioned that the average price for private lighting 
in the borough is higher than that of any other Metropolitan Borough 
Council. 

Furthermore, the proposal of the Borough Council, if carried out, 
will have the effect of destroying a large part of the asset which the 
Borough Council obtained, at a cost of £11,187, when it provided 
incandescent burners in some of the lamps now proposed to be adapted 
for electricity, without obtaining any tangible benefit from the point of 
view of the lighting of the streets, which, as stated above, are already 
adequately lighted. Moreover, there is, so far as we are aware, no 
demand whatever on the part of the public for any alteration or im- 
provement in the lighting of the streets in question ; and, as we have 
already mentioned, the proposal is one which has not by any means 
the unanimous approval of the Borough Council. 

Having very carefully considered the matter in all its bearings, we 
are strongly of opinion that the Council should decline to sanction the 
loan. We recommend “That the borrowing by the St. Marylebone 
Metropolitan Borough Council of £8000 for the purpose of street light- 
ing within the borough be not sanctioned.” 


THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF CALCUTTA. 
Mr. Alfred Mansfield’s Report. 

It will be within recollection that early in January Mr. J. G. New- 
bigging, Chief Engineer to the Manchester Gas Committee, was invited 
to proceed to Calcutta and advise the Municipal Counci! with regard 
to the lighting of the city; it being stated that the Oriental Gas Com- 
pany had submitted a scheme for the better and more effective illumi- 
nation of the streets. In view, however, of the important work which 
is at present in hand at Manchester, the Gas Committee felt it was 
impossible to spare Mr. Newbigging for the time that would be involved 
in a visit to Calcutta ; and he therefore had to decline the engagement. 
The Municipality, under these circumstances, appointed Mr. Alfred 
Mansfield, of the firm of Messrs. Mansfield and Sons, of Liverpool, to 
confer with them ; and this gent!eman has now issued his report, which 
is in the following terms. 





Calcutta, Feb. 18, 19¢9. 

In conformity with your wishes, I have investigated the present 
condition of the lighting of Calcutta with coal gas, and now give you 
my report, embodying proposals upon which, in my opinion, the new 
contract should be based. 

In carefully reading through the papers connected with the new con- 
tract, and the discussions that have taken place, I find statements of 
candle powers and consumptions of burners which are so different from 
the results I know from long experience to be correct, that I thought it 
advisable to make tests at the Municipal Office, in conjunction with the 
General Manager of the Oriental Gas Company, in order to arrive ata 
definite statement of fact which could not be disputed. 

You were good enough to give instructions for a temporary labora- 
tory to be fitted up; and the Gas Company placed at my disposal all 
the instruments they had. I have, however, experienced the greatest 
difficulty in collecting the necessary instruments which would work 
with precision. With the assistance of the Chief Engineer, who re- 
mained with me throughout the tests, I was able to adjust everything 
to work sufficiently well to obtain consistent readings. The General 
Manager of the Oriental Gas Company then declined to participate in 
the tests—giving as his reason that he and his staff were makers of gas, 
and had no special knowledge of lanterns, burners, and mantles. He 
did not consider it advisable to verify any tests I made, but would 
cable to his Directors to send an expert from England. I asked him to 
make this statement to you, and he did so, in my presence, when you 
instructed me to proceed with the tests independently. 

I first tested a burner taken from stock, called the “ Patent No. 94” 
burner, which is seen in the majority of the street-lanterns in Calcutta. 
This is the burner provided for in the existing contract, and is fitted 
with an enamelled iron chimney and a glass bowl. It is a pattern 





which ought to have been abandoned years ago. I made tests at dif- 
ferent pressures for your information, and obtained the following results 
corrected for temperature and barometric pressure :— 


Pressure in Consumption of Gas per Candle Efficiency in Candles 


Tenths of an Inch. Hour in Cubic Feet. Power. per Cubic Foot, 
7 3°33 “* 9° ee 2°91 
8 3°52 ee 16°2 ee 4°60 
9 3°87 oe 27°0 7°00 
10 4°10 es 32°4 7°90 
It 4°34 “° 40°5 9°33 
12 4°54 o* 44°1 9°71 
13 4°73 + 51°3 10°84 
I4 os 4°92 oe 57°6 oe 11°70 
15 ee 5°16 . ex ee 12°03 


These tests were made with a cheap German mantle, such as appears 
to be largely used in Calcutta. 

According to the present contract, a pressure of 8-1oths must be 
maintained, and the mantle must be changed when the light falls to 
24-candle power. It will be seen that, with a new burner and manile, 
I obtained only 16:2-candle power. 

In order to confirm these tests, I had a similar burner removed from 
a lamp-post in the street. This was fitted with a Welsbach mantle 
which had been used foran unknown period. I obtained the following 
results :— 


Pressure in Consumption of Gas per Candle Efficiency in Candles 


Tenths ofan Inch. Hourin Cubic Feet. Power. per Cubic Foot. 
6 .e 3°00 os 15°3 5‘10 
7 3.28 ee 18'o 5°48 
8 3°47 Es 22°5 6°48 
9 3°81 oe 270 7°08 
10 4°05 oe 30°6 7°55 
II 4°30 “ 34°2 7°95 
12 4°50 ee 34°2 7°60 

13 4°73 “* 34°2 7°23 
14 ow 4°92 os 33°4 6°78 
15 . 5°12 ee 33°3 oe 6°50 


It will be seen that this burner gave 22°5-candle power at 8-1oths 
pressure, and an efficiency of 6°48 candles per cubic foot of gas. The 
candle power did not, however, increase with the pressure, as the shape 
of the mantle was incorrect, and the draught of the chimney distorted 
the flame. These two examples will show how very important it is not 
only to have a properly designed burner, but alsoa mantle of the proper 
shape and texture. A mantle cannot be judged by its illuminating 
power during the first few hours, as inferior mantles give a brilliant 
light for a short period and rapidly deteriorate, whereas the best 
mantles give less illuminating power to commence with, but do not 
appreciably depreciate for a considerable time. 

Modern burners and mantles give an efficiency, at a pressure of 
2 inches, of about 20 candles per cubic foot of gas. It will be seen, 
therefore, that with proper burners and mantles it is possible to obtain 
from three to four times the present light in Calcutta with the same 
consumption of gas. 

In the new contract, the Oriental Gas Company proposed to supply 
new lanterns and burners, at a cost of Rs.55 each, which would give 
go-candle power maximum and 60-candle power minimum at 14-10ths 
pressure. I tested this lantern and burner complete, and the results 
were as follows :— 


Pressure in Consumption of Gas per Candle Efficiency in Candles 
Tenths ofan Inch. Hour in Cubic Feet. Power, per Cubic Foot. 
8 4°49 as 54°0 “> 12°02 
9 4°60 * 58°5 12°71 
10 5'00 os 68°4 13°68 
II 5°26 oe 72°0 13°68 
12 5°50 e° 76°5 13°90 
13 5°80 LA 81'0 “se 13°96 
14 ie 6°10 os 76°5 ¥% 12°54 
15 ; 6°47 . 73°8 he II‘40 


It will be seen that the highest candle power was only 81, and the 
efficiency scarcely 14 candles per cubic foot. 

The proposal of the Oriental Gas Company to supply gas of 14-candle 
power and of approved purity is, in my opinion, quite satisfactory. 
This quality of gas can be manufactured from raw materials which are 
easily procurable locally in unlimited quantities. It is quite equal to 
the average quality of gas in English towns. 

I find myself in disagreement with the Oriental Gas Company on 
almost every other point. 

(1) The pressure of 14-10ths they propose is insufficient. A minimum 
pressure of 20-1oths should be provided. I should like to emphasize 
the fact that good pressure is absolutely essential. A low quality of 
gas with a high pressure is much better than a high quality of gas with 
a low pressure. The question of pressure is all-important. 

(2) Tbe underground gas-mains and branches of Calcutta are in a 
most unsatisfactory condition, and, unless extensive alterations are 
made, it will not be possible either to provide or maintain an even 
pressure over the whole town. As Calcutta is quite flat, no difficulties 
can arise in the distribution of pressure owing to gravity. 

(3) The street lanterns and burners which the Oriental Gas Com- 
pany propose to supply in connection with the new contract, at a cost 
of Rs.55 each, are open to the most serious objection. They are 
neither dust nor insect proof. They are too expensive; and it is 
evident that they have been selected by someone who has no expert 
knowledge of street-lanterns suitable for tropical climates. 

(4) The mantles sup ».icd for public lighting are not of good quality. 
Preference appears to have been given to price rather than quality. As 
the General Manager of the Oriental Gas Company has admitted that 
neither he nor his staff is in a position to test or judge the relative 
merits of burners and mantles, I suggest that you should seriously con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a lighting department of your own, 
which would be responsible for the maintenance of the public lanterns, 
burners, and mantles. If such acourse is not adopted, I consider it is 
very advisable to invite the Gas Company to tender separately for the 
supply of gas and the maintenance of the public lights. The latter con- 
tract should be for a period of (say) twelve months only. Advantage 
could then be taken of improvements in mantles and burners. When 
the existing contract was entered into, the majority of the lights in 
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Calcutta were ordinary flat-flames. They were altered to incandescent 
burners; and mantles were then expensive and fragile. A contract was 
entered into for ten years for mantles. Since then, the price of mantles 
has been greatly reduced ; but the Corporation still continue to pay 
the excessive rates of eight years ago. 

I beg to suggest the following for your consideration :— 

(1) That the Oriental Gas Company be asked to submit a revised 
tender for the supply of gas only, of 14-candle power, and of approved 
purity, to each lamp-post in Calcutta at a pressure of not less than 
2o-1oths of an inch of water, either at a price per 1000 cubic feet 
or at a fixed price per light for a stated number of hours per annum. 
The Gas Company should supply all piping complete to the gas-cocks 
on the top of the lamp-posts. 

(2) As the conditions which are necessary for efficient lighting will 
involve the Gas Company in considerable expenditure for alterations 
to their existing mains, I suggest that the contract for the supply of 
gas should be for a period of twenty years. 

(3) As pressure is the all-important factor in connection with any 
advantages which are likely to be gained in the future, it is advisable 
that the 20-1oths now asked for should not be definitely fixed for a long 
period. It would be advisable to make a list of several progressive 
towns in England, and stipulate in the contract that if these towns 
increase their pressure to meet advances in gas lighting, the Oriental 
Gas Company shall increase the pressure in Calcutta accordingly. 

(4) The pressure of gas in the mains should, in my opinion, be main- 
tained both day and night. The only objection to this is the liability 
to loss by leakage; but the Gas Company should be in a position to 
maintain their piping in such a condition that their loss by leakage is 
small. I venture to suggest that the private consumer, who is also a 
ratepayer, is entitled to some consideration in the settlement of a public 
contract of this nature. With the present pressure, he is not able to 
take advantage of the numerous gas appliances which have now become 
a necessity of modern life. With a proper supply of gas, there can be 
no doubt that the private consumption in Calcutta would be largely in- 
creased. I should also like to draw your attention to a suggestion 
which appears to have been made that the pressure should be reduced 
after midnight. In the interests of public safety, in a town like Calcutta, 
it appears to be very inadvisable to reduce the light at a time when it 
is really most required. An incandescent burner which is adjusted 
for a certain pressure does not work efficiently if this pressure is not 

maintained. 

(5) The supply of street-lanterns should be the subject of a separate 
tender. It has been suggested that the whole of the lanterns in Cal- 
cutta should be replaced at one time. This does not appear to me to 
be the best course to adopt. 1 suggest a careful survey of the whole of 
the lanterns in Calcutta. It is possible that a considerable number will 
be quite useless ; but in my opinion the majority can, with some slight 
alteration, be made quite serviceable for some years. In some of the 
poorer parts of Calcutta, out-of-date lanterns can be fixed. The streets 
could be divided into first, second, and third class streets. New lan- 
terns could be provided for the first-class, renovated ones for the second- 
class, and the doubtful ones for the third-class streets. The advan- 
tage of this method would be that, in five years’ time, you could pur- 
chase later pattern lanterns for the first-class streets, and remove the 
existing lanterns to the second-class. I suggest that advertisements be 
inserted in suitable papers in England for tenders for (say) 3000 lamps 
of the most modern kind, which will be suitable for the Indian climate. 
The replies could be addressed to someone in England who can select 
the best manufacturers, and send samples to Calcutta for your approval. 
This course is advisable as the replies are likely to be numerous, and 
factors will quote as well as manufacturers, It is also important that 
someone with a knowledge of the best manufacturers should see that 
everyone has an opportunity to quote, and that samples are not sent 
which are obviously unsuitable. With such a selection before them, 
the Committee would not have the slightest difficulty in selecting the 
best lantern. 

(6) Invitations for the supply of burners should also be advertised. 
Samples of the various types of vertical and inverted burners which are 
now available should be tested at the Municipal Office, so that you 
can have an opportunity of seeing exactly what results are likely to be 
obtained under the conditions which prevail in Calcutta. 

(7) The supply of mantles is a very important ma'ter, as, of course, 
the mantle is the source of the light from the gas. In the first instance, 
it is advisable that the mantles should be selected by someone who has 
an intimate knowledge of the subject, in order that a good start can be 
made. 

(8) I strongly recommend you to equip a laboratory, at the Muni- 
cipal Office, with modern appliances for testing the illuminating power 
and purity of the gas, the efficiency of burners, and the durability and 
efficiency of mantles; and recording instruments, to see that the Gas 
Company faithfully fulfil the conditions of the contract regarding 
pressure. The cost of such a laboratory is trifling compared with the 
saving which will be effected in lighting such a large city efficiently. 

(9) The establishment of a Municipal Lighting Department, which 
is usual in England, is worthy of your serious consideration. 

(ro) In many parts of Calcutta, the public lights are fixed on one 
side of the road only, The disadvantages of such a proceeding must 
be apparent. Alternate lamps should be placed on opposite sides of 
the road. 

I trust this information will assist you in arriving at a satisfactory 
solution of a question which appears to be full of difficulties. 





Gas Supply in the Colonies.—In the half year ending the 31st of 
December, the Maryborough (Queensland) Gas Company, Limited, 
made a profit, with the balance brought forward, of £1025, out of which 
they paid a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and carried 
forward a balance of £252. The North Shore (Sydney) Gas Company, 
Limited, had for the past half year a sum of £6071 18s. for disposal ; 
and they paid a dividend for this period of 4 per cent., and carried 
forward {71 18s. The net profit of the Brisbane Gas Company for 
the past half year was £14,753; and it was employed in the payment 
of a dividend of 54 per cent., which took £8800, Adding the income- 


AUSTRALIAN GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the Head 
Office, No. 163, Kent Street, Sydney, on the 28th of January, under the 
presidency of Mr. G. J. Couen, the Chairman. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. j. Lukey) having read the advertisement 
convening the meeting, the report of the Directors was presented, It 
stated that the profits for the six months ending Dec. 31, after 
defraying the working expenses and making provision for all charges, 
amounted, with the balance brought forward, to £72,906; and the 
Directors recommended the payment ofa dividend for the six months 
of 93. each on the old shares, and in proportion on the new ones, free 
of income-tax. This would absorb in round figures £69,000, and leave 
£12,906 to b2 carried forward. The Engineer (Mr. Thomas J. Bush, 
M.Inst.C.E.) reported that the whole of the plant had been efficiently 
maintained. 
The CuarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, expressed his 
pleasure in stating that the increase in the consumption of gas was still 
maintained. During the past half year 82,562,000 cubic feet more gas 
had been sold than in the corresponding period of 1907, which was 
equal to 7°4 per cent. increase ; and the general outlook pointed to 
still greater progress in this direction. Residuals, on the other hand, 
did not give such satisfactory results; the returns from sulphate of 
ammonia and coke particularly being considerably less, as they had 
been selling at lower prices than hitherto. The result was that they 
were able to dispose of the whole of their stock asit was made, instead 
of allowing it toaccumulate. The late award of the Arbitration Court 
having expired, the workmen desired a new agreement defining more 
fully their duties, and increasing the rate of wages in some of the 
departments. ‘An inquiry, conducted by three representatives each 
from the Company and the workmen’s Union, proved a long and tedious 
one. He was pleased, however, to say that agreements had now been 
entered into to the end of December, 1911, without reference to the 
Arbitration Court ; and he trusted that nothing in the future would 
arise to mar the good feeling at present existing between the Company 
and the employees. The rearrangement of work necessitated an in- 
crease in the number of men; and this, with the extra wages to be 
paid, would involve the Company in an additional expenditure of 
about f{10,coo per annum. This was exceedingly heavy; but it 
had to be conceded. The Royal Commission on Sydney Improve- 
ment had recommended to the Government the advisability of 
resuming the Company’s head station at Kent Street; but the 
Board had heard nothing officially regarding the matter. His 
colleagues on the Board, and he personally, would be sorry if the 
Government resumed the land and works, as they had been in the 
occupation of the Company for upwards of seventy years ; and it would 
be very inconvenient if they had to remove to Mortlake. In this event, 
works equal to those in the city must be erected there, before the 
necessary main connection with the present outlet at Kent Street could 
be made. The Secretary, as desired by the Commission, had repcrted 
to them on the matter, and submitted the sum of £750,000 as the 
approximate cost of the resumption; and though the amount might 
appear large, he questioned very much if it would ultimately be found 
to be sufficient to cover all the necessary expenditure involved in the 
removal. In his former addresses, he had referred to the public light- 
ing of London, and the success which had attended the high-pressure 
system in important centres of the Metropolis. Only a short time pre- 
viously, one of their foremost citizens, when condemning the present 
lighting of Sydney, said that ‘‘ Westminster held the premier position 
in London in regard to street lighting ; but a greater portion, strange 
to say, was a gas system, which, under the most modern conditions, 
gave excellent results.’’ One of the results of the late Franco-British 
Exhibition had been the great impetus given to high-pressure inverted 
incandescent gas lighting; and the installation in Fleet Sireet was 
being watched with much interest by gas officials. He had no doubt 
as to the result. The inverted burner had evidently come to stay, and 
would prove one of the greatest factors in maintaining gas as a favourite 
illuminant. A great many of these lights were used in Sydney under 
ordinary gas pressure; but the Directors hoped very shortly to give a 
practical demonstration under the high-pressure system, similar to the 
installation in London, in a prominent position in the city. It was 
very cheering to note the steady upward march of the gas industry, 
which still maintained its position in artificial lighting. Among the 
many inventions contributing to this result, the penny-in-the-slot meter 
undoubtedly stood out pre-eminent. Wherever it had been introduced, 
the prepayment system had considerably increased the sales of gas in 
Europe and Australia, and nowhere more than in Sydney. Starting 
with the fitting up of 100 houses in September, 1897, as an experiment, 
the new system became an immediate success. The number of houses 
installed to date was 28,517; but in carrying out the many improve- 
ments in the city, a number of these residences had been demolished. 
Moreover, many of these special consumers had purchased the fittings, 
and changed to the ordinary meer system, bringing down the actual 
number of penny-in-the-slot meters at present in use to 28,000. Answer- 
ing the question so frequently asked in the Daily Press : ‘‘ What becomes 
of the coppers?’’ the Company could claim to getting a considerable 
shareof them. The amount received for gas from these special meters 
during the year 1908 was £57,317 3s. 7d., which represented 13,756,104 
pennies, weighing approximately 128 tons. Very little trouble was 
experienced in getting rid of these coins a‘ tne various banks in the 
City and suburbs, as the demand was so great. One effect of the work- 
ing of the new Local Government Act had been the stimulation of Muni- 
cipal Councils in the matter of public lighting. In the past half year, 
no loss than 300 lamps had been added to those previously supplied ; 
making the total uumber to date 11,293. Gas-cookers had also received 
considerable attention since the opening of the branch office and show- 
room. The sales during the past six months amounted to 873; and 
the total number sold was 17,499. ‘The increase in the cookers in use 
augmented very considerably the day consumption of gas, which was 
now not far short of the quantity used at night. The number of con- 
sumers on the books was 86,035 ; being an increase of 2877 for the half 
year. To further illustrate the growth of the Company’s business con- 





tax, £440, made £9240, which left £5513 to be carried forward, 


sequent upon extensions which were taking place, more or less, in the 
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whole of the suburbs of Sydney, he would add that 58 miles of mains 
and services had been laid during the past half year to meet the de- 
mands for gas; thus increasing the total length of mains and services 
laid to 2329 miles. ; 

The Deputy-CHarrman (Mr. J. H. Storey) seconded the motion ; 
and it was carried. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to the Directors and 
officers of the Company for their efficient services during the half year ; 
and the proceedings closed. 


SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 








The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Offices, Chapter Row, South Shields, on the 26th ult.—Dr. J. F. 
ARMSTRONG, the Chairman, presiding. 


The Directors submitted the report and accounts for the past year, 
which showed that the revenue amounted to £91,419, and the expendi- 
ture to £69,636; leaving a balance of £21,783. Adding the amount 
brought forward (£6839) made a total of £28,622. Aninterim dividend 
of 4 per cent., less income-tax, on the consolidatedand new stocks, and 
the interest on mortgages, &c., for the year, absorbed £12,082; and it was 
proposed to pay a final dividend at the above-named rate, a half-year’s 
dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum, 
and transfer {500 to the insurance fund. These payments would 
amount to £20,947, and leave £7675 to be carried forward. 

The CHairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said that at 
the Shields station all the débris of the old works had been cleared away 
and replaced by a scientifically planned efficient plant, which had 
enabled the Manager to cope without anxiety with the demand for gas 
throughout thearea of supply. The total revenue receipts amounted to 
£91,419, or 2°31 per cent. less than in 1907; but, on the other band, 
there was a decrease in the total expenditure of 3°39 percent. Though 
the quantity of gas sold showed 1°75 per cent. reduction, and the re- 
venue from all the residuals was less, nevertheless, owing to economies 
and improvements in works costs, coupled with a saving of £572 on 
coal, there was a larger balance of profit than in the previous year— 
viz., £21,783, against £21,498. The year’s profits, therefore, not only 
allowed of the maximum statutory dividends being paid, but also per- 
mitted of £500 being added to the insurance fund, and the balance 
brought forward from previous years being increased by £837. The 
proprietors would agree that this was an extremely satisfactory finan- 
cial result in face of the trade depression which existed on the 
North-East Coast throughout last year, which had caused so much 
havoc among the industrial concerns, as everybody knew well. The 
small decrease in the quantity of gas sold was accounted for by 
this depression ; and by the adoption of the incandescent system all 
over the area of supply less gas was used in the public lamps, while 
considerably greater efficiency was attained. With regard to their raw 
material, though the last contract prices for coal were lower than in 
the previous year, the figure was nevertheless unduly high—coal- 
owners being able to maintain it by reason of the heavy export demand ; 
and the sooner the coal-tax for export was reimposed, the better it 
would be for home manufacturers, including gas companies. The 
Mines Regulation Act, too, when it came into force, would have an 
embarrassing effect on the coal trade, and tend to raise prices to con- 
sumers. The general stability of the Company was becoming sounder 
each year, by reason of the larger number of accounts opened. During 
the past year, 1573 additional prepayment installations were fitted up, 
showing the continued popularity of gas in the home. The Directors 
had adopted the policy of educating the consumer as to the most 
economical methods of using gas; and it was to be further pursued by 
the opening of an additional show-room at Jarrow in the near future. 
It was an undoubted fact that gas continued to be the popular, cheap, 
and reliable source of artificial light; and the improved styles of 
fittings and burners now available were sufficient to meet the views of 
the most fastidious. Customers who had tried electric light and re- 
turned to gas testified to the superiority of the latter when used under 
modern conditions ; one of the most important factors being the detri- 
mental effect that electric light had on the eyesight. In conclusion, the 
Chairman referred to the able assistance which the Secretary (Mr. 
J. H. Penney) and the Engineer (Mr. T. H. Duxbury) had rendered 
to the Directors. 

The Vicz-CHAIRMAN (Mr. James Redhead, J.P.), in seconding the 
motion, said the accounts presented were a very excellent tribute to 
the splendid work done by the officials. 

The motion was carried, and the dividends recommended were 
declared. 

It was afterwards resolved to increase the Directors’ fees to £700 per 
annum, and the Auditors’ to £100; and an addition of {50 a year was 
made to the salary of the Secretary, who has been with the Company 
44 years, and is esteemed as an excellent and valued servant. 

The proceedings then closed. 


<i 





HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on Monday, the 1st inst.—Mr. A. H. 
BaynEs in the chair. 


The ENGINEER and SEcRETARY (Mr. James L. Chapman) read the 
notice convening the meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken 
as read. The former stated that the annual increase in the consump- 
tion of gas necessitated continual expenditure to maintain the works 
and mains in a condition to meet the larger demand. The Board had 
therefore resolved to offer 1000 {10 ‘‘ C’’ shares for sale by tender. 

The CuarrMaNn remarked that perhaps some of the proprietors would 
remember that at the last half-yearly meeting he called special atten- 
tion to the fact that the report then presented indicated ‘‘ progress all 
along the line.” He was happy to say that the report which the 
Directors submitted that day informed the shareholders of still further 





progress all along the line; and he felt quite confident that they had 
received it with considerable satisfaction. It certainly was the best 
report that the Company had ever sent out; and the Directors felt 
perfectly justified in congratulating the proprietors upon the very suc- 
cessful working of the past half year. Referring first to the receipts for 
the six months to Dec. 31, the gas-rental amounted to £15,956, which 
was an increase of £1254 when compared with the correspording 
period of the previous year; while the price of gas was 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet lower in 1908 than in 1907. The quantity of gas sold was 
89,984,000 cubic feet, which was an increase of 10,362,000 cubic feet, 
or 13‘0t percent. The larger increase was in the portion of the dis- 
trict nearest to London. The receipts from meters, stoves, and fittings 
in prepayment houses showed the satisfactory increase of £249. The 
value of coke had considerably fallen; the average price per ton having 
been only 16s. 2d., whereas in the corresponding half of 1907 it was 
17s. Taken together, the residuals exhibited an increase in receipts of 
£92, chiefly due to the larger quantity of coke sold. A’s to the results 
of the half-year’s working, the total receipts had been £20,939, 
which was an increase of £1619. The total expenditure was £14,755 ; 
and the total profit came to £6184, which was £466 more than in the 
corresponding period. The make of gas had been 97,704,0co cubic 
feet ; and of this, 66,740,000 feet was coal gas, and 30,964,000 feet car- 
buretted water gas. The make of gas per ton of coal worked out at 
11,106 cubic feet ; while the oil used was 2°19 gallons per 1000 cubic 
feet. The unaccounted-for gas equalled 6°77 per cent. for the past six 
months, and 4°94 per cent. for the whole year. The large expenditure 
on capital account had been due chiefly to the new land that bad been 
paid for during the half year. After payment of the interest on the de- 
benture stock and to bankers for temporary loans, and the distribution of 
dividends as recommended, and the further addition to the reserve fund, 
there would still be a balance on the half-year’s working of £129, to be 
added to a previous balance in hand of £3993; making a total carry- 
forward of £4122. The increase in the number of consumers during 
the half year was 266 ordinary, and 330 prepayment—making a total 
increase of 596. The price of gas throughout the Company’s district 
was now 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Directors felt that the very 
satisfactory results of six months’ working were due in large measure 
to the untiring Jabours of their Engineer, Mr. Chapman, and the com- 
petent staff of helpers associated with him. He concluded by moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

The Vice-CuairMAN (Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher) seconded the motion. 

Mr. D. Hitt said he was sorry to see the Board had been obliged 
again to increase the capita). They were really getting quite respect- 
able in regard to the capital and the output; but now unfortunately they 
were going to bring up the capital to over {1000 per million. This was 
a thing which everyone whoknew anything about gas looked upon as toa 
certain extent bad, because, of course, the interest they would have to 
pay on the additional shares must of necessity react on the price of 
gas, and prevent it being lowered. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the CHarrMAN, seconded by the Vice-Cuarr- 
MAN, dividends were declared at the rate per annum of r1o% per cent. 
on the “A” capital, £7 7s. per cent. on the ‘“‘C” capital, and 7 per 
cent. on the “ B” capital and guaranteed shares—less income-tax. 

Moved by the CuarrMAN, and seconded by Mr. A. F. PuIttirs, it 
was agreed that £502 should be placed to the reserve fund ; the former 
remarking that he was confident that, in endeavouring to build up the 
reserve, they would have the cordial support of the proprietors. 

The retiring Directors (Dr. Glaisher and Mr. H. J. Rydon) were re- 
elected, on the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. PHILLIPs; 
and the retiring Auditor (Mr. James Randall) was re-appointed, on the 
motion of Mr. F, LEnnarD, seconded by Mr. SAMvEL CUTLER. 

Mr. RanpaALt, in returning thanks, said it gave him much pleasure 
to see the progress of the Company ; and he hoped that the time was 
not very far distant when the sale of gas would bring their capital 
below the {1000 per million. He knew that the Directors would be 
very glad to have the capital down to half the amount Mr. Hill had 
stated. 

Mr. Puittirs said the Chairman, in his speech, had referred to the 
good service given to the Company during the half year by Mr. Chapman 
and the staff; and he had much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks 
to them. Harrow, of course, was a district that was developing very 
rapidly ; and naturally this gave the Engineer a great deal of work. 
The Directors, he was sure, all felt most keenly with Mr. Hill, and 
would like to see the capital per ton of coal carbonized, or per million 
cubic feet of gas sold, reduced ; but there had been circumstances that 
could not possibly be overlooked. The purchase of land last year 
was a heavy expenditure ; but it would have been most unwise, in his 
opinion, if the Directors had allowed the time to expire in which they 
were authorized to buy the land by compulsion. This was the only 
means the Company would ever have of getting a siding into the works. 
This, and other enlargements, caused the capital to continually grow. 
The shareholders might, however, rely upon it that the Board kepta 
watchful eye on the capital expenditure; and they hoped to get it down. 
He was confident that this year they would have a sale of gas of 
200 million cubic feet in the district ; and this, of course, would have 
an effect on the capital account. 

The Vice-CHaiRMAN seconded the proposal; and it was heartily 
agreed to. 

Mr. CuapMAN, in reply, said it was a pleasure to him and the staff 
to receive the appreciation of the Directors and shareholders. His 
duties were greatly lessened by the interest which practically every 
man in the office and works—of course, there were always a few excep- 
tions—showed in the undertaking. With regard tothe capital account, 
if they would divide the quantity of gas made by the amount of money 
spent—not the capital issued, for whatever shares were issued had 
nothing to do with it—they would see that from year to year the 
capital per 1000 cubic feet had been reduced by some shillings each six 
months. The last half year the reduction was rather less, because they 
had spent £7000 on new land which at present was bringing in no 
return. It was pleasant for all of them to see things so much brighter. 
He remembered the Company in its leaner days, when he did not dare 
to anticipate that they would attain to such prosperity in so short a 


period. A great deal of the success was due to the Board. 
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A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors, 
on the proposition of Mr. Hitt, seconded by Mr. F. R. Smitu. 

The CHAIRMAN, in responding, remarked that though they had just 
adopted the best report which had ever been presented by the Direc- 
tors of the Company, he thought that they had not yet seen the end of 
their progress. The growth of Harrow had been phenomenal ; and he 
quite agreed with Mr. Chapman that he had never dreamt of such 
success as they had attained. 


oe 


PROGRESS OF THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS GAS COMPANY. 





Jubilee Presentation to the Chairman. 


A Complimentary Dinner was given by the Directors and Officers 
of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company, at the Calverley Hotel, on 


Thursday, the 25th ult., to the Chairman of the Company, Alderman 
W. H. Delves, to mark the occasion of his having completed 50 years as 
a Director and 21 yearsasChairman. At the same time an opportunity 
was taken of presenting him with an enlarged mezzotint carbon photo- 
graph of himself, framed in dark oak, with a small brass plate bearing 
the following inscription : ‘‘ Presented to Alderman William Henry 
Delves, J.P., by the Directors, Engineer, and Secretary, on completion 
of 50 years as Director and 21 years as Chairman of the Tunbridge 
Wells Gas Company. February, 1909.” This it is proposed shall be 
hung in the Board-room at the offices—a facsimile being forwarded 
to his residence for acceptance by Mrs. Delves, at the same time as 
the presentation. 

Mr. R. PELTON presided and made the presentation. He said those 
present had met to congratulate Mr. Delves on a unique occasion. 
His connection with the Company, however, extended farther back 
than his half-century as a Director, as he had been a shareholder for 
nearly sixty years. It had been Mr. Delves’ privilege to see great 
progress. Fifty years ago, gas was sold at ros. to 12s. per 1coo cubic 
feet, whereas now it was 2s. 8d. He had seen the o!d gas-works de- 
molished, and the present extensive ones erected. He had also been 
through three hard-fought parliamentary fights, which had been very 
costly to the Company. He had seen the Company through times of 
difficulty, and he had the satisfaction of knowing that they had over- 
come all their difficulties, and were now the largest commercial under- 
taking in the town. He thought the climax had been reached on the 
previous Saturday, when Mr. Delves had the pleasure of presenting 
to the staff, numbering about 120, their investment books, under the 
co-partnership scheme which had just been adopted. This had been 
a most interesting ceremony, and would, he believed, redound to the 
advantage, not only of the staff, but of the Company. They were 
pleased and honoured when Mr. Delves consented to be their guest on 
this interesting anniversary, and also to have his portrait taken, which 
they hoped would long hang in their Board-room, while the replica of 
which they asked Mrs. Delves’ acceptance would show his family in 
what esteem he was held by his colleagues, for the able and courteous 
way in which he had presided over them. He had kept the Company 
abreast of all the latest improvements, with the result that it was one 
of the most up-to-date companies in the kingdom. In adopting pre- 
payment meters, the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, and, lastly, 
the co-partnership system, they had been in the forefront of progress ; 
and they owed their position very largely to their able Chairman. 

Mr. DELves, in reply, expressed his deep appreciation of the honour 
which had been paid him, and especially of their kind thoughts of his 
wife. He said that it had been a great pleasure to him to work with 
such excellent Directors and such able officials, for it had lightened his 
laboursas Chairman. As Mr. Pelton had said, they were a progressive 
Company. They had sought to benefit not only the shareholders but 
the consumers; and the latest improvements in gas production had 
been introduced. In 1887, they sold 125 million feet of gas; but last 
year the total was 297 millions. In 1859, the capital of the Company 
was £12,940; now it was £183,000. He was proud to have been 
associated with the Company during such a period of progress. Refer- 
ence had been made to the co-partnership scheme. This had not been 
introduced because of any trouble with their employees, because they 
had always been on excellent terms; but they were one of the first 
Provincial Companies to follow the lead of the late Sir George Livesey, 
who believed in giving the employees a direct interest in the prosperity 
of the Company. The cheaper they could produce gas, the more would 
consumers, shareholders, and employees benefit. He expressed the 
hope that the Company would continue to progress, and concluded by 
feelingly acknowledging his appreciation of the honour done him, 

Mr. R. Howarp and Colonel Simpson having offered a few obser- 
vations, 

Mr, A. DouGatt, the Company’s Engineer and General Manager, 
expressed his appreciation of the references made to himself, and 
referred to the kindly relations which had always existed between all 
branches of the Company’s staff. 

Mr. C. F. Catt, the Secretary, also replied, and mentioned that the 
Company were one of the first twelve to introduce Sir George Livesey’s 
co-partnership scheme. They had always adopted a forward policy, 
and had seen the result in the rapid growth of the Company. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded a pleasant evening. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on the 
26th ult.—Mr. W. H. DELvEs in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. C, F. Catt) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the report of the Directors was presented. They ex- 
pressed their pleasure in stating that there had been a satisfactory 
increase in the sale of gas in the twelve months ending Dec. 31, and 
that the general working of the Company had still been marked by 
the steady progress which had characterized it inthepast. The whole 
of the plant, both manufacturing and distributing, had been main- 
tained in thorough efficiency. As explained at the half-yearly meeting 
in August last, the Directors, with a view to improve the position of 
the employees, and to induce them to take a greater interest in their 





work, had inaugurated a co-partnership scheme. It was believed that 
in this way, not only would the employees be benefited, but the good 
understanding which had always existed between them and the Com- 
pany would be increased. The accounts accompanying the report 
showed that the balance on revenue was £14,953, and the amount 
available for distribution £19,963; and the Directors recommended 
dividends for the second half of the year at the rates of 124, 10, and 
9% per cent. per annum on the several stocks of the Company. The 
payment of these would absorb £5816 (after deduction of income-tax), 
and leave £14,147 to be carried forward. 

Before the business proceedings commenced, 

Mr. Harotp TuHorPE reminded the proprietors that in November 
last the Chairman celebrated the twenty-first year of his tenure of 
office, and that this year he attained the jubilee of his directorship. 
They knew that the Directors of the Company took the opportunity 
on the previous day of signifying their interest in this event, and 
announcing their continued respect and esteem for the Chairman. 
The shareholders also wished to associate themselves with all that had 
been said and felt by the Directors about Mr. Delves; and he ventured 
to suggest that the Chairman should allow them to put on record how 
very much they esteemed his services to the Company, and how 
sincerely they wished that he might be spared for many years yet to 
meet them in that room, and to serve the shareholders so well. He 
thought they would all agree that the success of the Company was due 
to Mr. Delves’ and his colleagues’ broad-minded way of dealing with 
the interests of the shareholders and consumers, and the business 
generally. They had lately had a marked instance of the interest 
taken by them inthe men. There was no need for him to detain them 
longer; but they would have all been very unhappy if they had gone 
away without joining most warmly with the Directors in their expres- 
sion of respect, esteem, and good wishes for Mr. Delves. 

Mr. F. J. Brampton, on behalf of the staff, said he had been 
requested to ask Mr. Delves’ acceptance of an address as a token of 
the respect and regard in which he was held by them all. 

The address was as follows :-— 

To Alderman Wittiam Henry De ves, J.P., Chairman of the 
Directors of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company. 

We, the undersigned, being the representatives of the staff at 
the offices and works of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company, beg 
to assure you of the great pleasure it gives us on this unique occa- 
sion of tendering to you our warmest and cordial congratulations 
on your having completed 50 years as Director and 21 years as 
Chairman of this Company. 

As a slight expression of our good wishes, we desire to place 
on record our hearty appreciation of the kindly feeling you have 
always shown, and of the great interest you have taken in the wel- 
fare of all those connected with the Company. 

We sincerely trust that both Mrs. Delves and yourself may be 
spared for many years, and that the Tunbridge Wells Gas Com- 
pany may still continue to benefit by your long and valuable ex- 
perience as Director and Chairman for a period of over half-a- 
century. 

We attach our signatures, and beg to remain, 

Your obedient servants, 

{Here follow the signatures of the seventeen members of the 
staff, including the inspector, the works foreman, and the assist- 
ants at the works. ! 


The CuatrMan, who, on rising, was received with cordial applause, 
said before he moved the adoption of the report he should like to ex- 
press his very hearty thanks for the kindness which had prompted Mr. 
Thorne to make his remarks, and the staff for the pleasing address 
they had just offered to him. It was very gratifying to him to know 
that in the fifty years since he was first appointed a Director, his ser- 
vices had been appreciated. He could not, however, take to himself 
all the credit for the success of the Company. He had been aided 
efficiently by his colleagues on the Board, and also by an excellent 
staff of men. In speaking of the staff, he did not at all mean exclu- 
sively the Engineer and the Secretary, but the whole staff and the 
workmen of the Company. He thought they had a most contented 
and efficient body of men. He then proceeded to move the adop- 
tion of the report. Reviewing the work of the past year, he said 
he was sure the Directors could congratulate the shareholders on 
the continued progress and improvement in the accounts, which 
had really come out better than at the beginning of the year ap- 
peared probable. The business bad increased, the profit had in- 
creased, and in everything he might fairly say they had made satis- 
factory progress. Having dealt in detail with the various items in the 
accounts, he said the quantity of gas made per ton of coal carbonized 
had shown a satisfactory increase ; it being upwards of 11,000 cubic 
feet per ton, compared with 10,700 cubic feet in 1907. Thisaccounted 
for the cost of carbonizing material being so little higher than before. 
Manufacture had cost only £341 more; and for it they had sold 14 
million feet of gas. The gas-rental revealed a gratifying advance; 
being £1862, or nearly 5 percent. The rental of gas stoves and meters 
also showed an increase—the one from £1805 to £1890, and the other 
from £1295 to £1366. He thought the Directors had every reason to 
congratulate the shareholders that, after paying the full dividend on 
all the stocks, there was an increased balance of £1163 to carry for- 
ward. Referring to the future, the Chairman remarked that it was 
difficult to speak with any certainty. The present coal contract ran 
out in about three months, and then they hoped to get a reduction in 
price. They trusted they would be able to get through next winter 
without capital expenditure ; but he could not promise that more than 
one winter would pass before it would be necessary to spend a con- 
siderable sum in increasing their storage capacity. It would be re- 
membered that at the last half-yearly meeting allusion was made to 
the co-partnership scheme. He was glad to say their experience of it 
since the 30th of June had been very satisfactory. The men had gone 
into it with very great content, and they evidently appreciated it. The 
Company not only undertook to give bonuses, but to pay 3 per cent. 
on any money the men cared to leave with them. This offer had been 
accepted by several of the men; and the Company had considerable 
amounts left with them at this rate. In addition, the bonuses amounted 
to about £214 for the half year; and as the wages were nearly £12,000 
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a year, the bonuses for the whole year would come to a considerable 
amount. He was glad to say that four of the men had already become 
shareholders. This was the great object the Directors had at heart 
when they started the scheme—that the employees should become 
actual partners by becoming shareholders; and they were glad to 
welcome those who had already done so. They hoped there would be 
a considerable accession to the number during the present year. In 
connection with the co-partnership scheme, he was certain the pro- 
prietors all beard with great regret of the death of Sir George Livesey, 
the apostle of the movement, who did his utmost to forward it among 
gas companies almost to the day of his death. He gave the Tunbridge 
Wells Company all the assistance in his power when they were think- 
ing about it, and wrote him (the Chairman) a most interesting letter, 
and said he was exceedingly glad they were going to adopt it. In con- 
clusion, be advised the shareholders not to take any notice of the pro- 
spectuses of new gas companies with which they were being inundated, 
without first consulting the Secretary. 

The report was then adopted. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Directors for the attention 
they had bestowed on the business of the Company. 

The CuairMan acknowledged the vote, and proposed a similar com- 
pliment to the Solicitors (Messrs. Stone, Simpson, and Mason), the 
Engineer and General Manager (Mr. Andrew Dougall, M.Inst.C.E ), 
the Secretary (Mr. Catt), and the other officials and workmen. He 
said they all felt they owed very hearty thanks to the staff of officials 
and workmen for the interest they had shown in the Company, and 
for the successful year which this had enabled them to go through. 
Whatever the exertions of the Directors might be, however close the 
attention they gave to the affairs of the Company, they must be 
seconded by the hearty efforts of the staffand workmen. He was glad 
to say the Company had had this for many years; and he hoped they 
would continue todoso. The high production of gas per ton of coal 
used showed the great and successful care exercised in the conduct of 
the works ; and the excellence of the work of the office staff was proved 
by the fact that while there was an income of £55,000, the bad debts 
only amounted to £72 17s.4d. He suspected that there were few busi- 
nesses in Tunbridge Wells, or any other town, which could show such 
a percentage. This result was due to the excellent supervision in the 
office by the Secretary, and by the collectors engaged in getting in the 
money. 

Mr. A. T. Simpson, having acknowledged the vote on his own behalf, 

Mr. DouGatt expressed the thanks of the engineering staff and work- 
men. He said the working results, as shown by the balance-sheet, 
both in the manufacture of gas and its distribution over a large and 
scattered district, were the best on record; but he could assure tke 
proprietors that the staff would not rest satisfied until they broke this 
record. The Chairman had referred to the co-partnership system ; 
and from what he (Mr. Dougall) had seen of it during the last six 
months, and from what he had heard from others who had had it in 
operation for many years, he felt sure they had taken a step in the 
right direction. He believed all would find a direct benefit from its 
adoption. 

Mr. Catt alsoreplied. Referring to the work of his department, he 
said he did not look upon the credit as being altogether due to himself, 
because each member of the staff had his duty to perform, and he was 
glad to say it was performed with the greatest interest. One sincerely 
hoped the staff would take an even more intelligent interest in the 
work, now that the co-partnership scheme had been adopted, and that 
it would lead to the work being done even more efficiently than before. 
The scheme would necessarily entail a larger amount of clerical work ; 
but it had been done by one or two members cf the staff up to the 
present, and had been done willingly. 

On the motion of Mr. CatcupoLe, seconded by Mr. WuiTtE (a co- 
partner shareholder), a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Chairman for presiding ; and the proceedings closed. 


ie 


Extending the Incandescent Gas System at Cardiff.—The Cardiff 
Lighting Committee last week considered the lighting estimates for 
the ensuing year. The expenditure was estimated to be £19,530, com- 
pared with £18,965 for last year. The chief items were £9200 for 
electric light, and £4600 for gas. A sum of £1000 was put down for 
converting flat-flame gas-burners into incandescent burners, and {600 
for converting gas-lamps into electric lamps. Mr. Allcock pointed out 
there was a resolution that not more than {1000 a year should be set 
aside for three years to improve the street lighting; while Mr. Harpur 
spoke of the demand for incandescent lights to supersede flat flames. 
The public, he said, would not be satisfied with less than £1000 spent 
for this purpose. Eventually it was agreed to give up the {£600 set 
down for electric light conversion for another year, and the estimate 
was reduced by this figure; the Committee deciding that the whole of 
the {1000 should be devoted to the conversion of flat-flames into in- 
candescent burners. 


Gas and Electricity in Birmingham.—When a proposal came 
forward in the Birmingham City Council that the Electric Supply 
Committee should ask the Local Government Board to sanction loans 
to the amount of £149.350, to keep pace with the increasing demand 
for current, Alderman Sir Hallewell Rogers said he should be the last 
to oppose the resolution, as the money was wanted for an extension of 
the work; but the Council ought to know how the matter stood. It 
seemed that the department was going ahead by leaps and bounds ; and 
their expenditure was very heavy. There were two departments in the 
Council which helped the lighting and power of the city; and if one 
increased unduly quickly, it must be to a large extent at the expense of 
the other. This being so, the Council must understand that the Gas 
Department would suffer to some extent. He did not say it was not 
right it should suffer. He thought consumers should have the option 
of taking gas or electricity, if they did not require both ; but he wanted 
the Council to know that, in the opinion of the Gas Department, the 
Electric Light Department were going rather quickly. He hoped they 
would not press their wares, because they should remember that the 
Gas Department had for many years contributed large sums to the 
city. The proposal was agreed to. 








PROVINCIAL GAS COMPANIES. 


Substantial Progress at Aberdare. 

Presiding at the seventy-ninth half-yearly meeting of the Aberdare 
and Aberaman Consumers’ Gas Company, Mr. T. P. White, J.P., the 
Vice-Chairman, spoke of the satisfactory financial position of the Com- 
pany, and referred to the large amount of extraordinary expenditure 
(owing to subsidences) upon renewals and repairs that had been carried 
out and charged against revenue during the past year. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he said, they had a surplus profit which enabled them to re- 
commend a dividend of 5 per cent., tax free, for the half year to Dec. 31, 
and to carry forward a balance of about £800. They had during the 
past year reduced the price of gas by 2d. per rooo cubic feet, and allowed 
discounts of 5 and 24 per cent. to their larger consumers. This alone 
had cost them well over £500 during the nine months it had been in 
force. They had erectea a new three-lift spiral gasholder and steel 
tank of the latest type, the capacity of which was 310,000 cubic feet, at 
a cost of £4500. The whole of the work was carried out with every 
satisfaction under the supervision of Mr. A. E. Davey, the Manager and 
Secretary. The expenditure upon the new holder had obliged them to 
increase their capital; and {5coo of new 5 per cent. non-cumulative 
preference shares were taken up. Now that they had come to the end 
of their big expenditure, the Directors were looking forward to do a little 
more for the consumers, by way of a further reduction; but they had 
a very heavy leakage account to contend with, owing to the continual 
subsidences, which was a great stumbling-block to get over. Still, he 
assured them it was a matter that the management were giving special 
attention to; and they were hoping for a material improvement during 
the present twelve months. The increase in gas consumption last year 
was 7% million cubic feet, being equal to about tz per cent.; and over 
350 new consumers were added. Their works to-day reflected the 
greatest possible credit upon Mr. Davey, who was labouring with un- 
tiring energy in the interests of the Company. He proposed the adop- 
tion of the accounts, together with the dividend of 5 per cent. as recom- 
mended, making a total of 9 per cent. for the year. The motion was 
carried; and Mr. Davey and the staff were thanked for their services. 


Increased Consumption and Reduced Price at Brighton. 

In the report presented at the recent half-yearly meeting of the 
Brighton and Hove Gas Company, the Directors stated that, though 
the closing months of the period covered (July to December last) were 
marked by unusually high averages of temperature, unfavourable to 
the consumption of gas, the quantity sold was 6,966,900 cubic feet, or 
1'18 per cent., more than during the latter half of 1907. On the other 
hand, the revenue from the sale of residual products was less, owing to 
a fall in market prices. The accounts accompanying the report showed 
that the sale of 597,482,000 cubic feet of gas produced a revenue of 
£90,488, and that the total receipts amounted to £116,107. The expen- 
diture being £88,817, there was a balance of £27,290 to go to the profit 
and loss account. Adding the amount brought forward and a small 
sum received for interest, there was produced a total of £38,844. After 
deducting interest on the debenture stock, a sum of £36,020 was avail- 
able for distribution; and the Directors recommended the payment of 
dividends for the half year at the statutory rates of 6, 4, 107, and 7} per 
cent. per annum on the preference and ordinary stocks. These would 
absorb £23,070, and leave £12,950 to carry forward. The Directors 
mentioned that during the half year the mains had been extended to 
the village of Rottingdean, which was being supplied with gas; and 
they made the gratifying announcement that, contracts for coal and oil 
having been entered into at prices which represent a saving, compared 
with the rates paid under the previous contracts, they had been enabled 
to make a reduction in the price of gas supplied to quarterly consumers 
of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, to take effect from the 1st of January last. 


Gratifying Condition of Affairs at Chichester. 

The accounts presented at the half-yearly meeting of the Chichester 
Gas Company, recently held under the presidency of Mr. Alfred Lass, 
the Chairman, showed a balance of £2252 standing to the credit of the 
profit and loss account ; and the Directors recommended dividends at 
the rates of 10 and 7 per cent. per annum on the several classes of 
stock. The Engineer (Mr. T. E. Pye) reported that the works and 
plant were in a thoroughly efficient condition. Owing to the continued 
high price of coals and other materials, the Directors have had to in- 
crease the price of gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet as from Christmas 
last. In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman expressed 
his pleasure in stating that the Company’s business continued to pro- 
gress. In the year 1898, the sale of gas was about 384 million cubic feet ; 
whereas last year it was 61 millions, an increase of 224 millions, or 583 
per cent. The works and plant were not only in an efficient state of 
repair, but were sufficiently large to meet the requirements of the city 
for some time to come, as they were capable of producing about 25 per 
cent. more gas than the maximum daily make. Notwithstanding this, 
the capital employed at the present time was only 163. 4°6d. per 1000 
cubic feet of gassold. Passing on to deal in detail with the accounts, the 
Chairman said that in the past six months there had been an increase of 
rather more than a million cubic feet in the make of gas, compared with 
the second half of 1907, and 847,000 cubic feet, or 2 73 per cent., more 
had been sold. The gas made per ton of coal was 11,638 cubic feet, of 
which they had sold 10,520 cubic feet, or 90°39 per cent. of the make, 
Turning to the financial aspect of the revenue account, the Chairman 
pointed out that the total receipts in the half year were £497 more than 
in the latter half of 1907; but, on the other hand, the expenditure was 
£564 more, owing to the increased cost of coal and the extra expendi- 
ture on the repair and maintenance of worksand plant. The net profit 
on the half-year’s working was £1382; but as the dividend recom- 
mended would require £1489, there was a deficiency of £107, which 
would reduce the net available balance, after providing for dividend, 
from £870 to £763. The Chairman expressed the Directors’ regret at 
the necessity for the increase in the price of gas; and, after a few 
remarks on the general balance-sheet, on the improved lighting of the 
city by the adoption of incandescent burners, and cn the opening of a 
show-room by the Company, he concluded by saying the staff, under 
the direction of the Engineer, and the workmen without exception 
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were most loyally and faithfully carrying out the duties devolving 
uponthem. Mr. W.A. Walker seconded the motion ; and it was carried 
unanimously. The dividends recommended having been declared, and 
the retiring Director (Mr. Alfred Lass, who has been associated with 
the Company since 1868) and Auditor (Mr. William Casb) re-elected, 
the Chairman paid a high tribute to the officers and staff of the Com- 
pany—specially acknowledging the work of Mr. Victor V. Vick (the 
Secretary), Mr. Pye, and Mr. Ellis—and moved a vote of thanks to 
them ; and the motion was carried. In acknowledging the Chairman's 
expressions concerning himself, Mr. Pye said it was a pleasure to work 
for the Company, particularly in view of the co-operation and support 
of al] the members of the staff and the splendid help received from the 
Board. Mr. Vick and Mr. Ellis also expressed their thanks for the 
Chairman’s remarks. A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed 
by Mr. Mackay, of London, who referred to the splendid display of gas 
in the shops of Chichester, and said he felt sure that a better show 
could not be found in the United Kingdom. The Chairman's acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment brought the meeting to a close. 


Gratifying Financial Results at Dover. 

The Chairman of the Dover Gas Company (Mr. Willsher Manner- 
ing), presiding at the half-yearly meeting last week, said the financial 
result of the past six months’ working must be as gratifying to the 
proprietors as it was to the Directors. After providing for interest on 
loans, and for income-tax, and placing {250 to the Trevanion Street 
holder suspense account, the net profit was £3766—suflicient to pay 
the full parliamentary dividend, and leave a balance of £204 to carry 
forward. The profit balance would have been much larger, but for a 
decrease of 5°36 per cent. in the sales of gas. With reference to the 
revenue account, the figures as compared with those for the corre- 
sponding half of 1907 varied considerably. There was a decrease in 
the receipts for gas of £918, from meters and stove-rents of £15, and 
from residuals of £518. The make was less; and the prices were 
lower, especially for tar. The total decreased revenue was £1452. 
On the other hand, this had been more than met by reduced expendi- 
ture. In manufacture there was a decreased expenditure on coal of 
£1508. A smaller quantity was used; and a lower price was paid per 
ton. Purification cost £143 less. The ordinary repairs and mainten- 
ance of works were down by £125; but an increased expenditure of 
£663 had been incurred in the part cost of the coal-store roof and in 
repairs to the retort-house chimneys. There was a total decreased 
expenditure of £1572, The balance carried to profit and loss was 
£4855, against £4735, or an increase of £120. After adding interest 
on investments and deducting fixed charges, there was a net increased 
profit of £127. With reference to the current half year, the prospects 
were very favourable. The Board anticipated that, with cheaper coal, 
the balance of the cost of the new roof and the dividend would be met 
without drawing from the undivided surplus profit balance now stand- 
ing at £4671. They were again indebted to the efficient staff, whose 
united efforts had contributed so largely to the continued prosperity of 
the Company. The report was adopted; and votes of thanks were 
passed to the Directors, the Resident Engineer (Mr. Raphael Herring), 
the Joint Secretaries (Messrs. G. & E. C. Fielding), and the other 
members of the staff. 


Eastbourne Gas Company and the Supply of Hailsham. 

Dr. G. A. Jeffery, J.P., presided at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Eastbourne Gas Company, and moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, The former stated that the revenue account showed a profit 
for the six months to Dec. 31 of £8368. There wasa balance of £17,556 
at the credit of profit and loss account, after payment of the half-yearly 
dividend in August last, and other charges. The Directors therefore 
recommended that a dividend for the past six months be declared at 
the rate of 15 per cent. per annum upon the £20,000 original capital of 
the Company, and also upon the £12,500 capital raised on ‘‘ C”’ shares ; 
and at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum upon the £94,000 capital 
raised on “ B” shares, which would absorb £8077, and leave £9479 to 
be carried forward. The price of gas was reduced, toall classes of con- 
sumers, from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet (subject to the usual 
discounts) at the commencement of the present year. The Directors 
had entered into an agreement with the Directors of the Hailsham Gas 
Company to purchase their undertaking ; and a Bill to ratify the agree- 
ment, and for other purposes, had been introduced into Parliament. 
The Chairman remarked that they had earned more than sufficient 
to pay the full dividends ; but successful as the half year had been, it 
was not so successful as they hoped it would be. They had had to 
contend with dear coals, dear oil, and a poor return for residuals— 
especially for coke and ammonia. The sale of gas had increased from 
217,727,000 to 220,124,000 cubic feet. There had been a gain on 
the year of 290 consumers; the number now being 8854—4496 ordi- 
nary, and 4358 prepayment. The report was adopted, and the Direc- 
tors, the Consulting Engineer (Mr. H. E. Jones), the Resident Engi- 
neer and Manager (Mr. John Hammond), the Secretary (Mr. J. S. 
Garrard), and the staff were heartily thanked for their services. Sub- 
sequently a special meeting was held, at which a resolution was passed 
approving the Bill referred to in the report, for extending the limits of 
supply and enabling the Company to acquire the Hailsham Gas- 
Works. The Secretary stated that the terms of purchase were £15 of 
5 per cent. preference stock for each {10 share. Mr. Jones pointed 
out that under the scheme the Hailsham people would have the advan- 
tage of a reduction in the price of gas. 


Reduced Price and Prospective Co-Partnership at Enfield. 

The accounts presented at the half-yearly meeting of the Enfield 
Gas Company on the 25th ult. showed that the balance of revenue for 
the six months ending Dec. 31 was £6663; and that a sum of £5607 
was divisible as the result of the working in that period. The Direc- 
tors recommended the declaration of dividends at the rates of 5 per 
cent. per annum on the preference stock and 54 per cent. per annum 
on the ordinary stock, both subject to income-tax. They stated that 
£3767 would be required for the purpose, and that the remainder 
(£1840) would be added to the undivided profits brought into the 
account, which would augment them to £11,169. The Chairman 
(Colonel Sir Alfred Somerset, K.C.B.), in moving the adoption of the 
report, referred to the expenditure which had been incurred for new 





mains, meters, and cookers (£2147), rendered necessary by the addi- 
tional requirements for supplies of gas during the period under review. 
In seconding the motion, Mr. A. L. Ford said the number of con- 
sumers of all classes had increased by 964 during the year, and the 
corrected make of gas per ton of coal carbonized had averaged 11,€00 
cubic feet, after making allowance for an accumulated surplus in the 
stock of coal. The soundness of the advice and the close supervision 
of the Engineers (Messrs. W. A. Valon and Son) was testified by the 
excellent results obtained at the works. Thereport wasadopted. The 
announcement was made that, following the policy of the Board to 
make concessions to the consumers, at every favourable opportunity, 
it had been decided to reduce the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and the proprietors were informed that the question of co- 
partnership in regard to the Company’s employees was receiving the 
earnest consideration of the Directors. 


Increased Consumption at Harrogate. 


At the recent half-yearly meeting of the Harrogate Gas Company, 
the Directors reported that the profit for the past year was £12,809, 
and that they proposed to pay dividends at the same rates as before— 
viz., 17, 144, and 14 per cent. per annum—which would absorb 
£10,080, credit the reserve fund with £852, and carry forward the 
balance. They stated that the high price of coal under the 1908 con- 
tracts had seriously increased the charges compared with the previous 
year ; while repairs and maintenance charges had been augmented by 
heavy outlay on the coal-store. Notwithstanding that the price of gas 
was reduced 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the rst of July last, the 
revenue from sales had been maintained by an increased consumption 
of 6,343,0c0 cubic feet, which was equal to 2°37 per cent. over 1997. 
Though the light railway was still subject to maintenance by the Con- 
tractors, the Directors reported that it was working satisfactorily, and 
that the whole of the Company’s traffic was being effectively dealt with 
by it. They added that a Bill had been deposited to confirm the 
construction of the railway, extend the Company’s limits of supply, 
authorize the acquisition and holding of land for the manufacture of 
gas and other purposes, and conferring upon the Company further 
powers. The quantity of gas made during the twelve months was 
292,775,900 cubic feet, of which 272,828,c00 cubic feet were sold for 
public and private lighting, and 277,282,700 cubic feet accounted 
for. The Chairman (Mr. Francis Barber) moved the adoption of the 
report, which was signed by Mr. Harry Wilkinson, the Secretary and 
General Manager; and the motion was carried unanimously. A sum 
of ten guineas was ordered to be devoted to the Livesey Memorial 
Fund ; and the business of the ordinary meeting closed. An extra- 
ordinary meeting was held immediately afterwards, at which sanction 
was given to the promotion of the Bill referred to in the report. 


Price to be Reduced at Iifracombe. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Ilfracombe Gas Company 
last Wednesday, Mr. W. C. Rafarel was able to make the satisfactory 
announcement that from Midsummer the price of gas will be reduced 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet all round, with an additional 2} per cent. dis- 
count, making 7} per cent. off, for consumers of 25,000 cubic feet per 
quarter. The accounts, he said, were in a very good condition, and 
the works most efficient. The report and balance-sheet, which were 
adopted, showed that the available balance on the profit and loss ac- 
count was £4114. The sale of gas for private lighting amounted to 
42,541,500 cubic feet, and from public lighting and under contract to 
4,330,1c0 cubic feet ; the net income from these sources being £8113. 
From meter-rents, the receipts were £760; and £1749 was received 
for residuals. The expenditure amounted to £8055, and included 
£5947 under the head of manufacture of gas, £738 for distribution, 
£667 for management, £311 for rates and taxes, and £342 for fittings 
and repairs, The Directors referred to the changes in the Board and 
the officials of the Company, which were confirmed at a special meet- 
ing last month, and reported that they had entered into a new con- 
tract with the District Council for the public lighting of the town for 
a period of five years. They also drew attention to the fact that there 
was an increase in the sales of gas and residuals for the year, and 
stated that the working results continued satisfactory. The statutory 
dividend of 5 per cent. was declared. 


Another Successful Year at Newmarket. 


In the course of their report, which was adopted at the annual 
meeting, the Directors of the Newmarket Gas Company stated that the 
net balance of profit earned during the year to Dec. 31 was £4354, 
which, after deducting debenture interest £162, and adding £2763, 
the balance brought forward from the last account, made a sum of 
£6954 standing at the credit of the profit and loss account. The 
Board recommended that this amount be appropriated in the following 
manner: A dividend at the rate of 64 per cent. for the year upon the 
original consolidated stock of the Company (less income-tax), £3705; 
£600 to be carried to the insurance fund; and the balance of £2649 
to be carried to next year’s account. The Chairman (Mr. R. Stephen- 
son, J.P., D.L.) said he might congratulate the shareholders upon 
having had another successful year. They had sold more gas than in 
the preceding year to the extent of £103; and the previous year’s 
sales were £51 above those of 1906. Consumers all over the kingdom 
were going back to gas, not only because they found it the cheapest 
light, but because it was by far the most healthy light known at the 
present day. After dealing at length with the hygienic advantages of 
gas, he remarked that electricity companies were greatly advertising 
the new metallic filament lamps, and claimed that the best of them 
—the Osram—would reduce the cost of electric lighting by something 
like one-third. Even if it did, it was not going to cause any damage 
to gas companies, because gas was so much cheaper than the electric 
light. As far as he could gather, the lamp did not give the results 
claimed for it. Some people who had tested it said they found no 
economy; while others, who had been equally careful, said they had 
found an economy of something like 16 per cent. That was quite 
slight ; and even then the cost of repairs and renewals was not taken 
into account. In reply to a vote of thanks, the Manager and Secretary 
(Mr. J. H. Troughton) remarked that he had been in the Company’s 
service for 27 years, and remembered the time when the concern was 
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a very small one, and the price of gas was 5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
They had reduced this figure by 2s. 2d.; and if they could sell 50 per 
cent. more gas than at present, they could, he believed, sell it at 3s. 
per t000 feet, because they had the plant. 


Continued Expansion at Redhill. 

The Directors of the Redhill Gas Company, in their 49th annual 
report, stated that duriog the year 300 additional consumers had been 
obtained, with a corresponding increase in cooking and heating stoves. 
The demand for gas had necessitated the extension of the mains ia 
certain parishes. The revenue account had been adversely affected by 
the great increase in the cost of coal which occurred at the end of 
1997, the full effects of which had been felt in the past year. The in- 
creased cost, as was anticipated, had only been partly met by the extra 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet charged to the consumers. The Directors 
therefore recommended a dividend of 94 per cent. on the share capital, 
and 43 per cent. on the ‘‘B”’ stock, both less income-tax; leaving a 
balance of £761 to be carried forward. Interim dividends of 44 per 
cent. and 2} per cent. respectively were paid in September ; leaving 
5 per cent. and 24 per cent. now to be paid. The Chairman (Mr. 
G. R. Hunt), in moving the adoption of the report and accounts at the 
meeting, said the year had been a very trying one; but notwithstand- 
ing the small increase in the sale of gas, the business of the Company 
continued to expand. They had obtained more than 300 new con- 
sume2rs during the year, and put in over 200 stoves. On the other 
hand, there was a slight falling off in the supply of gas to public lamps. 
Some lamps had been converted to electricity by the Corporation; 
and they had recently learnt that the price charged for these lamps— 
viz., £3 per annum, which was the same as the present charge for 
gas-lamps—was one which did not nearly cover the cost. He hoped, 
therefore, that an experiment which had proved financially unsound 
would be abandoned, and the gas-lamps re-instated. In competition 
with electricity generally, the old illuminant had, in every respect, 
beaten the new. In the gas-fitting department, there was increasing 
activity ; and the strenuous efforts of the staff were directed to ensuring 
economy of consumption for the consumers. With their show-rooms 
in full working order, they were now in a position to supply the most 
up-to-date burners and appliances; and their Manager (Mr. J. Paterson) 
was prepared to carry out complete installations of gas in new houses 
from main to burner. The report was adopted, and the Directors, the 
Manager, and the Secretary (Mr. H. Long) were accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks. 


Assisting Employees to Invest at Southend. 


At the annual meeting of the Southend Gas Company last Tuesday, 
the Directors reported that the number of consumers on Dec. 31 was 
11,772; 7852 having automatic fittings—an increase during the half 
year of 153. The sale of gas showed an increase equal to 7°47 per 
cent. The net profit was £8869, from which the Directors recom- 
mended the payment of adividend on the original consolidated and new 
ordinary stocks at 5? per cent. per annum, and on the new ordinary 
“B” stock at 5? per cent. per annum, less income-tax, amounting to 
£6530, and the transferring of £2090 to automatic meter house-fittings 
account ; leaving £338 to be added to the undivided balance. The 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. Francis Clark) reported that extensions 
to the retort-house were being carried out; and in connection there- 
with there was being put in the most modern coa!-handling plant and 
stoking machinery, which would, when in full work, effect considerable 
economies in the process of gas manufacture. The Chairman (Mr. 
C. F. Woosnam) remarked that the increase of 7:47 per cent. was very 
satisfactory, especially as it followed on a large increase in the corre- 
sponding half of 1907. Hethen proceeded to warn the shareholders 
against ‘‘ the unscrupulous company promoter ;’’ and added: ‘* If you 
are tempted at any time to invest, go to someone like our Secretary (Mr. 
J. T. Randall), who would be pleased, I am sure, to give you an opinion.” 
The report having been adopted, Mr. J. H. Burrows (in moving the 
confirmation of the dividend recommended), remarked that a year or 
two ago they formed a little society so as to help their employees to 
invest their savings at intervals in the stock of the Company. This 
society had been fairly successful; and quite an appreciable number 
of employees had invested their money in this way. The Chairman had 
been good enough to buy some stock, and sell it to the employees in 
smaller lots than were usually sold to the ordinary shareholder. The 
experiment had been so successful that he hoped to persuade the 
Directors to make some small contribution out of the funds of the Com- 
pany in aid of those men who tried to help themselves by investing 
their savings in the stock of the Company. Mr. A. Talbot, in second- 
ing, mentioned that for some years past the rate of increase in the 
number of occupied houses in the borough had been approximately 
from 700 to 890 a year. In 1go1, the number of occupied houses 
was 5596; and in 1908, 10,831. In rgo1, he found that the gas 
sold was 149,671,000 cubic feet, which represented approximately 
26,700 cubic feet per occupied house. In 1908, the gas sold was 
320,774,000 cubic feet, with an average per occupied house of 29.600 
cubic feet. In 1901, they had 4226 consumers ; to-day they had no less 
than 11,772. In 1901, the average number of consumers per cent. 
of occupied houses was 75°5; to-day they had the astounding figure 
of 1086 per cent. The explanation of this was that there were now 
more house: let in two tenements than formerly. He ventured to say 
there was not another gas company which could show such an enor- 
mous development in their business within the same period. 


Constructional Work at Sunderland. 


Presiding at the annual meeting of the Sunderland Gas Company 
last week, Alderman Richardson said the report was more satisfactory 
than some of them were led to expect. The accounts reflected the con- 
traction of trade. They showed less business and a reduced revenue; 
but the reduction was not anything more than a reflection. During 
the year several of their customers who had tried electricity had re- 
turned to the fold, and had replaced electricity by gas. Gas-fires were 
coming more and more into use. Slot-meters continued to maintain 
their popularity; but the revenue from them in the past year showed 
a very marked decline. He was, however, sanguine enough to think 
that the wave of depression was receding. In the past year, they 





had paid less per ton for coal, especially during the second half. 
Coke throughout the year had been in good demand, and was at satis- 
factory prices ; while other residuals also realized satisfactory figures, 
and the yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized had been fully up to 
previous years. These advantages, coupled with skilful and careful 
management, enabled the Company to pay the maximum dividend. 
When he spoke of the management, he wished to acknowledge the 
great service rendered to the Company by Mr. J. H. Cox (the Secre- 
tary and Manager) and his staff. The reconstruction at Ayre’s Quay 
was proceeding satisfactorily. The contracts had been let on favour- 
able terms; and he was bound to say that bad times were good times 
for building operations, and for the purchase of plant and equipment. 
When the reconstruction at Ayre’s Quay was completed, there would 
be good value for the expenditure there. The Hendon works had been 
maintained in a most efficient way, and were quite equal to all 
demands made upon them; and these demands had naturally increased 
while they were not making gas at Ayre’s Quay. The Directors had 
availed themselves of the opportunity of introducing new and improved 
methods of carbonization, which they anticipated would reduce the 
cost of production. These improved methods were really vertical 
retorts, and they would be among the first complete installation of 
vertical retorts inthe country. The works at Ayre’s Quay had been de- 
signed by their Engineer (Mr. C. Dru Drury), and when finished would 
reflect great credit upon him. The report was adopted, and a dividend 
of 5 per cent. on the original stock and of 44 per cent. on the additional 
capital stock, less income-tax, was declared, in addition to a similar 
interim dividend paid in September last. 


Extending the Plant and Reducing the Price at Watford. 


Mr. E. J. Slinn, the Chairman of the Watford Gas Company, in 
moving the adoption of the report at the half-yearly meeting, referred 
to the accounts for the six months to Dec. 31, and said the outlay on 
buildings and plant was £2438, which had been necessitated by their 
work out-growing the old retort-house. The new retort-house would 
be large and substantial, and would doubtless last for many years. 
They were doing the work themselves, because they found it more 
profitable than entering into contracts. They knew exactly what was 
being done ; and had a staff quite capable of carrying it out. They 
had spent some time linking-up outlying districts with the town, which 
would, they thought, turn out a profitable business. They did not last 
year raise any capital by shares, but they did so the previous year; 
and it was possible that in a short time they would put some more new 
shares on the market. They had raised £4000 by debentures; and 
this had helped them with the expenditure they had incurred on the 
retort-house. The gas sales showed an increase of about 4 per cent. 
Their rates and taxes were ever increasing. He found that in 1895 
their rates, apart from taxes, were £1046; while this year they were 
£1292. It was different with their “ friends the enemy ” who, on their 
capital of £90,000, were rated for £130; while they (the Gas Company) 
with a capital of £100,000, had to pay £1290. This meant that for 
every £1000 of capital gas paid £13 in rates; while electricity paid 30s. 
They proposed to reduce the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as 
from July r.. It had been the wish of the Directors for years to get the 
cost down to 2s. 64.; and now they were going todoit, They would 
be giving the consumers about £1700—in fact, nearly £1800; and the 
stockholders would benefit to the extent of about £320. Thus they 
were making a very liberal concession to the consumers. There were 
something like 1250 gas undertakings in England and Wales ; and the 
average price of gas was 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. The highest price 
was 8s. 4d.; and the lowest was 1s. There were 144 undertakings 
selling gas at 2s.63. In London, the average price was 23s.9d. With 
regard to charges in towns in Hertfordshire, at Welwyn the price was 
5s. 1od., at Redbourn 5s. 6d., Tring 4s. 74., Berkhamsted 4s. 4d., 
Rickmansworth 4s. 3d., Hemel Hempstead 3s. 11d., Hitchin 33., St. 
Albans 3s., and at Watford up to the present 2s. 8d. The report was 
adopted, and the Board and the Secretary and General Manager 
(Mr. J. D. Royal) and the staff were thanked heartily for their services. 
The dividends declared were at the statutory rates of 74 per cent. per 
annum on the ‘‘A” stock and 5§ per cent. on the ‘'B” stock—less 
income-tax. 


Growing Consumption at Weymouth. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Weymoath Consumers’ Gas 
Company, the Directors had an excellent report to present. This 
stated that the quantity of gas sold during the six months to Dec. 31 
was 63,581,800 cubic feet, an increase of 3,738,500 cubic feet — 6°24 per 
cent.—upon the quantity sent out in the second half of the year 1997. 
During the year 1908, the sale was 116,800,300 cubic feet ; this being 
6,925,400 cubic feet—6°3 per cent.—in excess of the previous year. 
The gas-rental was consequently higher, as were also the meter and 
stove rents ; and the receipts from residual products were a little better. 
The balance of profit was in excess of the amount required to meet the 
standing charges upon the debenture stock and to pay the maximum 
dividend upon the ordinary stock. The Directors therefore recom- 
mended the declaration of a dividend for the half year upon the latter 
stock at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, less income-tax. Acting 
upon the authority given by the stockholders at the extraordinary 
meeting held last August, the Directors offered for sale £8000 of 
ordinary stock; and the issue was over-subscribed, the whole being 
disposed of at an average price of about £102 1os. per cent. All the 
debits on capital account had therefore been met; and a further por- 
tion of the reserve fund had been invested in Consols. The time 
having arrived when it was necessary for the purifying plant to receive 
particular attention, the Directors were about to enter into a contract 
for providing and fixing new purifiers in place of those which had been 
in use for many years, and were now obsolete and unfit for the service 
required of them. As this renewal would entail a somewhat heavy ex- 
pense, the Directors purposed spreading the cost over three or four 
half years. Asum of £800 had been debited in the revenue account 
this half year to form the nucleus of a fund for meeting the expen- 
diture. In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman (Mr. J. E. Robens, J.P.) remarked that the year which had 
just been completed had been one of the most satisfactory that the 
Company had experienced. The report was adopted; and an increase 
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was voted in the Directors’ remuneration. In replying to a vote of 
thanks, the Engineer and Manager (Mr. D. F. Colson) remarked that, 
considering the competition that there was in the town at present with 
the electric light, it was most gratifying to all the staff, and he knew it 
was to the Directors, to see that they kept up such a steady increase. 
Trade was bad throughout the country ; and when they looked at the 
different reports of gas companies this half year, and saw the decreases, 
it was more than ever a reward to see that they still held the 6-2 per 
cent, increase on the six months. The Secretary (Mr. E. Y. Wood) 
also replied, and said to him this was something of a red-letter day, 
because it was the 36th anniversary of the day he entered the service 
ofthe Company. During that period the staff had trebled, and the 
business had more than quadrupled. 


A 28 Per Cent. Increase at Uxbridge. 


The Directors of the Uxbridge Gas Company, in their annual 
report, which was adopted at the recent meeting, stated that for the 
year ended Dec. 31 the accounts showed a net profit of £6080, which, 
added tothe balance of £194 brought forward, gave a total of £6274. 
Deducting therefrom f1cg2 for interest and income-tax, left £5182 
available for dividend. The Directors therefore recommended the 
payment of a dividend, less income-tax, at the rate of 54 per cent. on 
the consolidated stock as created under the Act of 19:6, which would 
absorb £5169, leaving a balance of £13 to carry forward. The price 
of gas was reduced on June 30 to 3s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, which had 
helped to stimulate the consumption to a satisfactory degree. Mr. 
W. M. Gardiner having retired from the secretaryship, after serving 
the Company for many years, the Directors recommended that a retir- 
ing allowance be granted to him. They had appointed Mr. George J. 
Bristow to the vacant position. There had been installed new offices 
and show-rooms in the High Street. To meet the increasing demand 
for services, meters, stoves, &c., a further amount of stock would 
shortly be offered for sale by auction. The Chairman (Mr. H. E. 
Jones, J.P.) pointed out that the dividend was one of 54 per cent., in 
place of 5 percent. This he considered was most satisfactory. They 
made a bold venture some three years ago, when they decided to take 
over the Gerrard’s Cross and Chalfont districts. Many thought this 
step was a risky one; but it had proved most satisfactory. Big resi- 
dential places were springing up. The consequence was that, instead 
of having to wait ten or fifteen years before spending capital, they 
were at once able to commence new work; and the dividends had 
risen in proportion to the new work. Not only so, but they bad been 
able to give the people of Beaconsfield gas at half the price they had pre- 
viously paid. With regard to Colnbrook, they had some little'trouble 
in that direction; but now things were going on very satisfactorily. 
The secret of prosperity in the gas trade, he observed, was selling gas 
cheaply. They could sell it at 5s. or 6s. per 1000 cubic feet; but they 
would never improve their position. There was too much competition 
—there was cheap American oil, and all sorts of things—and the only 
way to make gas go was to sell it cheaply. They at Uxbridge were 
able to have a 54 per cent. dividend by reducing the price, and thereby 
increasing the consumption; and he believed that they would be able 
to still farther increase the dividend if they could see their way to lower 
the price of gas. Turning to the items in the accounts, he mentioned 
particularly that with regard to fittings, and said this was a problem 
they had to face. There were many people who wanted to use gas, 
but who could not pay for the fittings. So the Company did the work ; 
and the system was progressing satisfactorily. The Company had, he 
proceeded, made 97 million feet of gas, as against 75 millions the year 
before. This was an enormous increase of something like 28 per cent. 
The amount of gas sold had increased in the same ratio. There had, 
too, been gto extra meters installed, and a total of 693 new stoves. 
The Directors desired to give £25 to the Livesey Memorial Fund. 
Then there was one other point, with regard to Mr. Gardiner, who had 
retired from the office of Secretary. He had served the Company for 
something like 35 years; and the Board proposed that he should be 
given a retiring allowance of £75 a year for ten years. The report 
was adopted; and the Directors’ remuneration was increased. The 
Chairman, the Engineer and Manager (Mr. Charles Hulme), and the 
Secretary (Mr. G. J. Bristow) were thanked for their services. 





Objections to Water Gas at Limerick.—A proposal by the Limerick 
Gas Committee to install a carburetted water-gas plant has led to a good 
deal of dissatisfaction among the employees at the works, who object to 
the scheme as likely to lead to a reduction of labour. At the last meet- 
ing of the Corporation, there was a noisy demonstration by a section of 
the workmen who attended the meeting, and used threats of violence 
towards those who supported the scheme, Eventually the question was 
adjourned for further consideration. 


Price of Gas at Romford.—The Romford Gas Company have noti- 
fied their intention to reduce the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, as 
from Lady Day; making the charge 3s. 4d. They have also written 
to. the Board of Guardians offering them a special discount of 10 per 
cent.—making the price 3s.—if they will undertake to light the whole 
of the Union buildings with their gas. The Board are, however, at 
the present time engaged in trials with two air-gas systems; and the 
feeling of the members appears to be that there is no need to jump at 
the Company’s offer just at present. 


A Concession to Ordinary Consumers at East Cowes.—lIn their 
report for the twelve months ending Dec. 31, the Directors of the East 
Cowes Gas Company state that, compared with the results for the 
previous year, the sale of gas has increased by 2,149,200 cubic feet, or 
11°4 per cent.; while the receipts from the sale of residual products 
ate correspondingly larger. After charging the profit and loss account 
with interest, income-tax, and a further sum of £100 in respect of the 
cost incidental to obtaining the Company’s Act, a balance of £1305 
remains to the credit of the account. The Directors recommend the 
declaration of a dividend for the year of 64 per cent. less income-tax. 
The dividend and tax will absorb the sum of £780, and leave a credit 
balance of £525 to be carried forward. The Directors have decided, 
as from the 31st inst., to reduce the price of gas supplied by ordinary 
meters to quarterly consumers by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 





THE FERMOY TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS COMPANY. 


Opposition to the Company's Application for a Provisional Order. 

Mr. T. W. H. Pelham, the Chief of the Harbour Department of the 
Board of Trade, was engaged last Friday and Saturday in irquiring 
into the application made by the Fermoy Gas Company for a Pro- 
visional Order to confer statutory powers upon them, authorize the 
raising of £15,000 of additional capital (making {£25,000 in all), fixa 
standard price of 5s. 94. per 1coo cubic feet for gas, and sanction 
the payment of a dividend of ro per cent. upcen the original capital of 
£8000. Mr. Campbell Cooper appeared for the Company; Mr. 
Vesey Knox, K.C., represented the Fermoy Town Council, who 
opposed the application in respect of the capital asked for and the 
proposed standard price. Mr. Cooper having laid the facts before 
Mr. Pelham, evidence was given by Mr. G. W. Anderson, the Engineer . 
to the Company, and by Mr. R. Bruce Anderson, the Secretary and 
Manager ; and the applicants’ case closed. Mr. Knox then called Mr. 
E. H. Stevenson to support the petition of the Town Council. At the 
close of his evidence, Mr. Pelham endeavoured to bring about a settle- 
ment; but Mr. Cooper said his clients would rather take the case to 
Parliament than go without the full £8000 of original capital at 10 per 
cent. At this point the proceedings were adjourned. 

Ono the inquiry being resumed on Saturday, Mr. Pelham said he 
hoped the parties had been able to arrive at some settlement. Mr. 
Knox said, however, the Company would not forego the ro per cent. 
dividend upon the £8000, and therefore it was impossible to come toa 
settlement. Mr. Pelham said he thought be would allow the £8000 of 
original capital, but not the 10 per cent. dividend upon it; and so they 
would discuss the question of the standard price. He was desirous 
of bringing about an arrangement which would leave the parties on 
friendly terms. After some further remaiks, Mr. Cooper agreed to 
accept a lower rate than ro per cent., but said this must be taken with 
other points. Mr. Kncex then called Mr. C. F. Spencer, an accountant, 
to give evidence on his examination of the balance-sheets of the Com- 
pany, and then addressed Mr. Pelham in support of the petition. Mr. 
Cooper replied, and. after some argument, offered to take 8 per cent. 
onthe £8000. Mr. Knox, however, declined to acceptit. Mr, Pelham 
thereupon urged the parties to come to a settlement that day; and 
some time was occupied in endeavouring to bring this about. Eventu- 
ally Mr. Cooper offered to take 74 per cent. on the £8000, and a stan- 
dard price of 5s. 3d.; but Mr. Knox refused to accept it, and the matter 
was left for Mr, Pelham'’s decision. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION AT SHEFFIELD. 





Address by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

In accordance with the anncuncement which appeared a few weeks 
ago in the ‘‘ JourNAL,” a Smoke Abatement Exhibition, promoted by 
the Sheffield Federated Health Association, was opened in the Corn 
Exchange in that city on Monday last week. Its object is to educate 
manufacturers and the public generally with regard to the injurious 
effects of smoke, and to show the extent to which smokeless power 
producers, such as gas and electricity, can be employed for manu- 
facturing purposes. The inaugural ceremony was to have been per- 
formed by Sir William Richmond; but, in bis unavoidable absence 
owing to illness, his place was taken by Sir Oliver Lodge, the Principal 
of the Birmingham University. Sir Charles Eliot, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Sheffield University, presided; and among those present were 
the President (Mr. W. Sinclair) ard Secretary (Mr. W. Bashforth) of 
the Association, and Mr. Hanbury Thomas, the General Manager of the 
Sheffield Gas Company. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by explaining tbat it was 
owing to a lecture by the Professor of Chemistry at the University 
(Dr. W. Palmer Wyare, F.R.S.), on fogs and the methods of prevent- 
ing them, that the Association was formed and the exhibition projected. 
He went on to say that, when travelling through the manufacturing 
districts of England, one was sometimes inclined to suppose that 
hitherto very little had been done to stop smoke; but it was some- 
thing to know that energy and science were being expended on correcting 
the disadvantages which at present attended our industries. Speaking 
not as an expert, he remarked that there seemed to be two methods of 
minimizing the present disadvantages. One was to substitute for coal 
as now employed some other power-producing agent which did not 
deteriorate the air to the same extent. The other was to use coal in 
such a way that it should produce less smoke; and he was told that 
the process was not only purifying to the air, but that it could also be 
made economical. He then introduced Sir Oliver Lodge as one of the 
most “ brilliant and versatile of our men ofscience;’’ he remarking that 
it was nearly thirty years since he commenced his experiments and 
researches on this subject. He concluded by asking Sir Oliver to 
declare the exhibition open. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, who was greeted with loud applause, said he stood 
there as the substitute for Sir William Richmond, whose absence 
through temporary illness they all regretted; for he was President— 
and indeed founder—of the London Smoke Abatement Society, and 
had devoted to this subject a surprising amount of energy, interest, 
and time, which might have been given toArt. It might seem surpris- 
ing that an artist should specially interest himself in the subject of the 
purification of the air; but they must remember that artistic works 
were very dependent upon atmosphere, and that Art itself must depend 
upon the condition of society in which it tried to flourish. It was this 
kind of feeling which had turned the attention of many artists to the 
conditions of social life. It was this which so greatly influenced Mr. 
Ruskin—who was keenly interested in Sheffield, as they all knew—and 
diverted his attention from his proper work to social problems, and led 
him to deal with them in a revolutionary and striking manner which 
created ridicule and opposition at the time, but which had laid the 
foundation for a more wholesome and a saner and more humane 
political economy of the futtiré, When thy considered life as it was 
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and life as it might be, they were s‘ruck with the contrast. They were 
conscious of a feeling, not of Cespair, but of hope, for the future of the 
race ; forso many people were now realizing that life as it was was not as 
it ought to be, that all the squalor, the extreme of poverty, dirt, and 
smoke, and other things among which we were more or less content to 
live, was not the condition which the human race ought to put up 
with, but one which they had brought about, and which they themselves 
could mend. 

It was an object of the kind of exhibition which he was opening, 
preceeded Sir Oliver Lodge, to try to amend the conditions under 
which, to some extent, we were suffering from misapplied or ill-applied 
—or rather half-applied—scientific processes. In the case of smoke, it 
was usual to say that smoke was wasteful, that it necessarily meant 
imperfect combustion. But if this was all that had to be said, then the 
self-interest of manufacturers would lead them to take great pains to 
stop it. But the unfortunate fact was that smoke in practice was not 
wholly wasteful. There were conditions when it was economical. He 
was sorry to say it, but so it was. A smoky flame was more efficient 
than a non-smoky one, a luminous smoky flame better than a non- 
luminous one under present boiler conditions. Sir Oliver went on to 
elucidate the principle that it is impossible to bring a flame into contact 
with a cold surface, and that combustion is consequently imperfect. 
The heat has to cross a thin film of unburnt gas by radiation; and they 
must depend upon this in the long run. These conditions could, how- 
ever, be improved upon. One remedy was to have studs or projections 
which would get red hot in the flame, and carry the heat in by con- 
duction. This principle had been applied to kettles. Another method 
was to recognize that they had to deal with radiation, and to set to 
work to get it good. There was a better way of burning coal gas as it 
was, and trusting to the radiation from the carbon in the flame to give 
the amount of light required. He instanced the use of the mantle, by 
which, he said, one does not depend upon the carbon at all, but uses a 
smokeless blue flame and puts in a mantle of such substance as will get 
extremely hot and then radiate powerfully. Something on this prin- 
ciple might, he thought, be applied to boiler heating, so as not todepend 
cn the hot gases alone, but to have real radiating solid surfaces to send 
the heat into the boiler, and not to have any more smoky flame to do it 
in an imperfect manner. 

After showing how enormously radiating power increases as the tem- 
perature rises, Sir Oliver Lodge had something to say about domestic 
heating. Hot air, he pointed out, was not the best method, though 
very good as a very supplementary one. The ideal was a combination 
plan—radiation (that was to say, the open fire method) and pipes, or 
the hot-air method. They should heat the passages by warm air, and 
have open fires to give radiating heat into the rcoms, and draw the 
warm air from the passages—or from special flues—into them. Many 
improved fireplaces had been made upon this combination plan. 
Ordinary coal-fires were very imperfect things indeed. They gave 
some radiation, but they also gave a great amount of trouble and some 
dirt; and the combustion was extremely imperfect. A great deal of 
unburnt gas went up the chimney. A coal-fire was making gas in the 
first instance and then burning it. It wasan imperfect gas-fire. “ You 
make gas on the premises,” said Sir Oliver, “and make it badly, in a 
coal-fire. You distil a lot of it up the chimney, and very little heat 
goes into the room. You have to stoke the fire at intervals and inter- 
rupt your work. Then you have the ashes and the trouble of laying 
the fire in the morning, and carting the coal and dumping it into the 
coal-cellar, and carrying it about the house.” 

All this, continued Sir Oliver, was very primitive, for “a savage 
could burn coal like that.” It was not quite appropriate to the twentieth 
century. A much better method was to separate the coke and the gas 
purposely, and then in the houses burn the gas. He was convinced 
that they would have gas laid on in large quantities for heating 
and cooking purposes, and that they would depend very much upon 
gas in the future—electricity for lighting, gas for heating and cooking. 
Gas-fires had greatly improved in the last ten years; but he supposed 
they would not be considered perfect even twenty years hence. They 
never ought to smell; they never ought to give any trouble. They 
should give a great amount of heat, and their convenience was undeni- 
able. If purified gas were burnt universally, the atmosphere would be 
very diffzrent. He only hoped that some day some town or other in 
England would try the experiment of having the gas made at the pit, 
where coal was very cheap, and bring it in pipes instead of in trucks 
and carts—bring the combustible matter in pipes as it now brought 
water and electricity, forbidding the importation of crude coal into the 
town, and supplying a great quantity of gas at a very cheap rate, and 
using it for all purposes. If one town would do it as an experiment, 
other towns would, if it was successful, followthe example. He hoped 
to live to see this accomplished. He believed that one or two towns 
had the matter in contemplation. There were those who liked fog, 
because it was profitable ; but for the community it was wasteful, and 
it was wasteful of human life and health. There were many things that 
could be done to improve life ; and the purification of the air was one 
of them. The issues did not seem quite so clear. Still the times 
were hopeful. People were realizing that things were wrong, and 
that they had to mend them. 

At the close of the address, the Bishop of Sheffield proposed a vote 
of thanks to Sir Oliver Lodge, who, he said, was a scientific man who 
had spiritualized material things, instead of, as some had done, 
materializing spiritual things. Sir Robert Hadfield seconded the pro- 
position ; and it was very heartily carried. 

Sir Oliver Lodge briefly acknowledged the vote; and the opening 
ceremony was brought to aclose. 

Among the exhibitors are the Davis Gas-Stove Company, Limited, 
the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, Messrs. 
Wilsons and Mathiesons, Limited, and John Wright and Eagle 
Range, Limited. Gas-engines are shown by Messrs. Crossley Bros., 
Limited; and the ‘‘ National,’’ ‘* Stockport,’’ and ‘‘ Bates’’ engines 
are on view—the last-named engine being exhibited by the Sheffield 
Tool and Gas-Engine Company. The Sheffield United Gas Com- 
pany have a show of gas-fittings, including pneumatic switches and 
distance lighters, and the Keith high-pressure lighting apparatus with 
rotary gas-compressor. The British Coalite Company, Limited, show 
their fuel burning in a special grate designed by Mr. Thomas Parker ; 





Coalexld Limited exhibit theirs in another, as well as in a range; and 
a smokeless fuel made from coal and peat has been sent by Smoke Con. 
sumption (Cowper-Coles Patents), Limited. It is fed into the grate 
from the bottom, and thus the resulting smoke is consumed. 

The arrangements for the exhibition have been carried out by the 
Secretary of the Association (Mr. W. Bashforth) and a strong Com. 
mittee. It will remain open till the 2oth inst. In connection with 
it there are being held conferences of manufacturers, the first of which 
took place last Wednesday. 


The remarks of Sir Oliver Lodge in regard to the carrying cut by 
some town of an experiment in making gas at the pit’s mouth and 
piping it to the place of consumption, and his expression of the hope 
of seeing this accomplished, were brought by a correspondent to the 
notice of Alderman Gibson, the Chairman of the Gas Committee of the 
Manchester Corporation, who mace the following observations thereon : 
‘“* Nothing could be simpler, it would appear, than to instal your gas- 
works near the pit’s mouth, and thereby save all the expense of 
carriage [of coal]. But there is an enormous difference in the quality 
and yield of coal in various mines. One pit produces coal of high 
illuminating quality, but poor in the matter of residuals. Another pit 
yields coal which is poor in illuminating quality, but rich in residual 
qualities. Hence it follows that all gas undertakings have to get coal 
from different pits, and mix the several products, in order to secure the 
best results. So that the trouble of cartage would still remain, not to 
mention the cost of pipe-laying for longer distances. which would be 
considerable.”’ 


——- 


GAS EMPLOYEES AS TERRITORIALS. 


Early in December last, a Miniature Rifle Club, composed of the 
Directors, staff, and workmen of the Cambridge Gas Company, was 


formed to encourage marksmanship with miniature firearms and rifles. 
The employees have for some time had the use of an indoor range ; but 
the Directors have now added an outdoor one beyond the tennis green 
adjacent to a range of new buildings, to be devoted to recreation, now 
in course of completion on recently acquired land on the Newmarket 
Road. Behind the targets is a substantial butts fulfilling all require- 
ments tor safety ; and at intervals of 15, 25, 50, and 75 yards are firing 
embankments. The Martini-Henry rifle is used. The range was 
forinally opened last Tuesday, in the presence of the Chairman of the 
Company (Mr. E. H. Parker), the Vice-Chairman (Mr. W. B. Redfern), 
several Directors, the Secretary (Mr. A. E. King), the Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. J. W. Auchterlonie), the Assistant-Manager (Mr. F. L. 
Wimburst, who is the Secretary of the club), Major Allan Stanley, of 
the County Association, and a large number of the employees. The 
Chairman fired the first shot, and was followed by the Vice-Chairman 
and other members of the Board. Mr. Parker then formally declared 
the range open ; saying he hoped the employees would obtain a good 
deal of practice upon it, and at any rate learn to hold arifle. They 
must not, however, think it stopped there. Before they could shoot 
with a rifle, they would have to shoot in other places than upon that 
little range. It had been a great satisfaction to the Directors to make 
the range, which they thought would afford a good deal of recreation 
and amusement ; and they were glad to hear that a satisfactory number 
of men (84) had jointd the club. Following the opening ceremony, a 
three-cornered match was arranged, in which the Directors (who were 
reinforced by Major Stanley) shot against a team of six of the staff and 
a team drawn from the employees; and as the result the Chairman 
announced that the Directors had been well beaten. A move was then 
made to one of the buildings, where the Company’s scheme for assist- 
ing the Territorial Force was unfolded. The Directors had decided 
that fifteen of the employees should be given special facilities for 
joining ; and before the gathering dispersed, this number was obtained. 
The Company will thus contribute their quota to the Cambridgeshire 
Battalion. A vote of thanks having been accorded to Major Stanley, 
Mr. Auchterlonie, as Chairman of the Club Committee, proposed, on 
behalf of the members, a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, and Directors, for providing and opening the range. He 
said they had had a good many tokens of the Directors’ regard in the 
past; and he thought this was one of the most popular facilities they 
could have given them. Mr. Wimhurst, in seconding the proposition, 
said there was very little doubt that the club had been appreciated. It 
was started three months ago. There were 84 members, and about 
30,000 rounds of ammunition had been fired. This worked out at about 
350 rounds per member. They had also started a gun club for the 
purchase of rifles, and 35 members had joined. With the Chairman’s 
reply the proceedings concluded. 

There was an unusual and interesting “extra turn” at the Putney 
Hippodrome on Saturday, the 27th ult. After two artists had appeared, 
the curtain rose to ‘‘ discover '’ the Mayor of Wandsworth (Mr. A. D. 
Dawnay) occupying the centre of the stage, while grouped about him 
were a number of officers of the 23rd Battalion London Regiment. 
Addressing specially the young men between 18 and 25 in the audience, 
he appealed to them to join the Territorial Forces in the County of 
London. He said he wanted the people of Wandsworth to send him 
the names of a hundred picked men to form a company, to be called 
the Wandsworth Company, which would be attached to the 23rd Regi- 
ment. In the course of his remarks, the Mayor related to a somewhat 
inattentive audience how he had addressed the men employed at the 
local gas-works, who had given him a most cordial reception, and 
whose Manager had promised to afford the men facilities for training 
and going intocamp. He also told them of a promise made by Mr. 
Haldane to divide the men into two sections for periods of camping, so 
that, in the case of a number of men from one works, the work would 
not be interfered with unduly. 








According to advices from New York, there is great rejoicing 
among the gas consumers because the Consolidated Gas Company 
have opened special offices for the repayment of the overcharge of 
20 C. per 1000 Cubic feet—the difference between 80 c. and $1—which 
the recent decision of the Court pronounced to be illegal. 
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A NEW GASHOLDER AT ST. MARY CHURCH. 


The completion of the new holder which Messrs. Willey and Co. 
have erected at St. Mary Church Gas-Works for the Torquay Cor- 


poration was marked by a little ceremony last Tuesday, when the 
Mayor (Colonel C, H. Spragge, C.B.) drove the last rivet of the struc- 
ture. The holder has a capacity of 240,c00 cubic feet, and has two 
lifts, the diameters of which are 80 feet and 82 feet, and the beight 
24 feet. It has a steel tank, 84 feet in diameter by 24 ft. 6 in. in deptb, 
supported by a bed of concrete. The provision of more storage has 
been rendered necessary by the large increase in the consumption of 
gas. In the past eight years, the sales have grown from 15 million 
cubic feet to 31 millions. Largely as the result of the improvements 
carried out at the works and the laying of new mains, the leakage has 
been brought down from 35 percent. to 11 percent. Extensions made 
seven years ago brought the manufacturing plant up to a capacity of 
50 millions per annum ; and with the new holder, the storage is suffi- 
cient for a considerably larger make. Mr. F. Chalmers, the Manager 
of the works, under whom the improvements have been carried out, 
designed the holder; and it has been erected under his supervision. 

For the performance of the inaugural ceremony, the Mayor mounted 
to the top of the holder, and was invited by Mr. F. T. Depree, Mana- 
ging-Director of Messrs. Willey and Co., to complete the work by 
driving the last rivet. Mr. Depree gave some figures respecting the 
holder, and congratulated Mr. Chalmers on his excellent and sub- 
stantial design. The Mayor said their thanks were due to Messrs. 
Willey and Co. for having carried out the work so well, and to Mr. 
Chalmers for the designing and supervision of the erection of the 
structure. Mr. T. Foster, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, said 
the undertaking was in a very successful financial position. Great 
progress had been made since it passed into the possession of the 
Torquay Corporation. The number of consumers had increased from 
500 in 1990 to 1140; and though the capital expenditure had been 
somewhat heavy, it was justified by the results. The present outlay 
would be the last expenditure on capital account for some time; and 
it was hoped that in the very near future they would be able to make 
a further reduction in the price of gas, Mr. Foster then turned the 
water on for the supply of the tank; and the ceremony ended. 

At a luncheon which followed, several toasts were drunk, including 
those of ‘The Contractors, Messrs. Willey and Co.,” and ‘* The 
Manager of the Works, Mr. Chalmers,’’ Mr. Chalmers, in reply, said 
that for some years he had had a trying and anxious experience in 
maintaining an uninterrupted supply of gas during the lighting season ; 
but with the completion of tbe new gasholder, life would begin to be a 
pleasure to him, 














The Directors of the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, 
Limited, have recommended a dividend of 10 per cent, for the year 
ended Dec. 31 last on the ordinary shares, 
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MAINS AND MAIN-LAYING IN CENTRAL LONDON. 


On Saturday, the 27th ult., Mr. W. J. Liberty, the President of the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, gave an address 
to the Building and Architectural Students of the Northern Polytechnic 
on the above subject, accompanied by an inspection of the under- 
ground streets of the City, to better demonstrate the points elaborated, 
and to show the utility of laying mains in subways in preference to the 
ground. 


The party met under the Holborn Viaduct, where they passed 
through massive iron gates into the subway. Mr, Liberty said these 
streets were 11 ft. 6 in. high, and 7 feet wide where they were under 
the footpath ; while under the centre of the roadways they were 12 feet 
wide by 7 ft. 6 in. in height, and semi-circularin shape. The construc- 
tion of these underground streets was commenced in 1866; the object 
beirg to obviate the necessity of opening up the roads in the busiest 
parts for the purpose of laying mains and house services and effecting 
repairs to them. In the subway, they found a 24-inch trunk high- 
pressure gas-main, lying on cast-ircn brackets; a 10-inch distributing 
gas-main, also on brackets; a 14-inch water-main of the Metropolitan 
Water Board, on an iron cradle on the floor; the main cables of the 
City of London Electric Light Company and the Charing Cross and 
Strand Company; a 6-inch hydraulic main; several hundred tele- 
graph and telephone wires ; an enormous quantity of trunk telephone 
cables, each containing many hundred wires; and seven pneumatic 
tubes for conveying written telegraphic messages. 

As to the utility of the subways, Mr. Liberty said he desired to show 
the ease with which mains could be laid and connections taken to any 
of the houses along the line of route. For instance, they were stand- 
ing by No. 50, Holborn Viaduct, as could be seen from the number on 
the gas-main. The brickwork of the house side of the subway also 
formed the vault wall of the premises. In the wall was built a cast- 
iron shoe ; and it was only necessary for a couple of men to enter, drill 
the gas-main under pressure, connect the service-pipe, and run it 
through the iron service shoe into the vault, having first fixed a cock on 
the subway side. This operation, asa rule, occupied two or three hours ; 
and the cost was only in shillings, while pedestrians and others suffered 
no inconvenience, and the company were financially benefited. All 
services were fitted with cocks, so that in the event of emergency they 
could be turned off at a moment’s notice. In case of fire, it was very 
necessary that some means should be at hand to shut off the large ser- 
vices to manufacturing premises. Very often the efforts of the fireman, 
in getting large fires under, could be accelerated if there were some 
means of putting out the burning gas. As membersof the architectural 
and building profession, he would take this opportunity of asking them 
to see that the buildings they put up from time to time were piped with 
iron gas-barrel, while they were in carcass, so that when the occupiers 
came into residence they would find the gas-cooker, &c., in readiness. 
This would save compo. fittings being put up afterwards, which were a 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
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disfigurement and a danger ; and it was a foregone conclusion that gas 
would be wanted, if for cooking and heating alone. 

At Shoe Lane, a difference in level of 20 feet was observed ; the whole 
of the mains descending. This change cf level is necessitated by a corre- 
sponding difference in the thoroughfares outside. It was also pointed 
out here that the party had arrived at a very interestirg stage in their 
perambulations; and if a sestion were made, a wonderful picture could 
be preduced. First of all, there was the Viaduct going east and west, 
then the 11 ft. 6 in. subway underneath running parallel, the crown of 
which was about 4 ft. 6 in. from the pavement—Shoe Lane running 
at right angles. Below that there was the low-level subway and the 
“ Olde Bourne” sewer running from Tyburn to the Fleet River sewer 
in Farringdon Street. Then there was the pneumatic despatch tube, 
which was laid in 1864 by a company for the purpcse of carrying the 
Atlantic mails from St. Martin’s-le-Grahd to Euston, with several 
stations on the route; the motive power being compressed air. In 
actual practice, however, it was found too expensive to work; and so 
the Post Office abandoned it. Some 8o or go feet from the surface, and 
under this tube, ran the two tubes of the Central London Railway— 
not side by side, as one would imagine, but the one under the other. 
At the foot of the lower subway, the descending pipes are fitted with 
inspection-pieces. In the case of the water-pipe, there is a wash-out, 
to carry the dead water into the sewer; while the gas-main is fitted 
with an iron sypbon tank, into which the heavy gas products are drawn 
by gravitation. On to the bottom of the water-main are cast ‘ducks’ 
feet,” to take the weight of the vertical lengths. 

Some very good specimens of junction-pieces were shown when the 
company errived at Charterhouse Street, where it 1uns into Holborn 
Circus by Hatton Garden; the mains, both the 10-inch gss and the 
14-inch water, having branches on them specially cast, reducing in 
size, and altering in bend, very much like an elephant’s trunk, tapering 
to 5 inches and 8 inches. The subway being semi-circular at this 
point, the mains, instead of being hung up on the wall on cast-iron 
brackets, lie side by side on small dwarf piers 9 inches in width, with 
a 3-inch stone coping, being about a foot from the level of the subway 
floor. This enables the workmen to stride them; and they are more 
easily “get-at-able.” Where the mains run cff the wall-brackets to the 
floor, sypbon pits are built, into which tanks are fitted; and small 
flights of stone steps are constructed down to them. The gas-mains 
drain into these tanks; and, when they are full, notificaticn is given 
to the Gas Company, who convey the liquid away. As the road above 
is 40 feet wide, and the subway only 12 feet, there is a large portion 
of solid earth between the subway and the walls of the house; so that 
to get the service-pipe into the vault would mean a disturbance of the 
ground outside. This is obviated by small latterals running from the 
side of the subways and extending to the walls of the house-vaults. 
One such service gallery, fitted with cast-iron service-shoes, is con- 
structed to the vault of two houses. The galleries are used for house 
supplies, service-pipes for the supply of gas to the street-lamps, and 
water to the hydrants. 





One or two details in connection with the hydraulic main were 
pointed out. The main is 6 inches in internal diameter and 9 inches 
external, giving a thickness of metal of 14 inches. The feature of this 
main is the enormous power it contains; the working gegen being 
about 830 Ibs. to the square inch. Each length is tested to 2000 lbs, 
to the square inch before being laidin position. To obtain an idea of 
this enormous pressure, it was, said Mr. Liberty, necessary to get a 
comparison with the 14-inch water-main. This was a constant main 
of about 40 lbs. to the square inch, sufficient to enable the fire brigade 
to get ajet of water on to the highest building in the City. Whenthey 
compared this 40 lbs. with the 800 lbs., they would understand the 
potentiality of the hydraulic power main. 

The party came to the surface at the corner of Fleet Street and 
Ludgate Circus, up a flight of stone steps under the pavement. Par- 
ticularly interesting at this point was the huge underground system of 
the General Post Office trunk telephone cables, thirty or more of which 
enter here for the purpose of serving the western part of the Metropolis, 
Eich cable has 1212 separate lines. Attached along the wall are rows 
of cablehead boxes, into which the main cables run for distribution. 
The company then proceeded over ground to the neighbourhocd of 
Snow Hill, to see how the companies’ mains were carried over the rail- 
way, in a built-up box-girder. There are four of these girders in this 
vicinity, through which the party were able to walk. Those under the 
Holborn Viaduct and over the railway have a span of about 30 feet 
each. They are 12 feet wide and 7 {t. 6 in. in height, supported on 
three girders. The smaller girders in Snow Hill being only 5 feet by 
5 feet, the visitors went through with their backs bent. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work the students inspected during 
the afternoon was given by Mr. Liberty. In construction, no less than 
20 millions of bricks, 32,000 yards of concrete, 400 tons of wrought 
iron, and 1400 tons of cast iron were used, and 160,000 loads of earth 
were removed. The cost, including the new mains, brackets, cradles, 
syphons, valves, &c., came to £335,166. He added that though these 
subways had been in existence for forty years, there never had been, 
nor was there any likelihood of being, an explosion, owing to the fact 
that they are systematically inspected. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Liberty for his interesting 
and instructive address. 


_ 
> 





The Disused Sewers in London.—At the meéting of the Southwark 
Borough Council last Wednesday, a communication was received from 
the Assistant-Secretary of the Local Government Board, forwarding 
a copy of a letter and enclosures received from the Coroner for the City 
of London and Southwark (Dr. F. J. Waldo), arising out of the inquiry 
into the explosion of gas in Grange Road, Bermondsey, relating to the 
prevalence of disused sewers in London, and requesting to be informed 
of the observations of the Council in regard to a suggested inquiry. 
The matter was referred to the Public Health Committee for consi- 
deration and report. 
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in favour of 


DAVIS'S STEAMLESS RADIATOR. 


Mr. Tuos. LANCASTER, 


My Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in enclosing cheque for Stove 
you fixed for me recently. Accept my thanks for kindly checking 
consumption of Gass I AM AGREEABLY SURPRISED AT ITS 
ECONOMY. From the warmth of our Shop I should have thought 
it was using double the quantity. 


I have experimented with a great many Stoves and have taken 
note of any novelties when I have been travelling about, but I must 
say THIS IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST I HAVE HITHERTO 
If you Stock them and make their good properties 
known, I should think you would do well with them. 


THIS IS ABSOLUTELY THE FIRST STOVE I HAVE HAD 
OR MET WITH IN SHOPS OR ROOMS THAT DID NOT GIVE 
ME HEADACHE IN GREATER OF LESS DEGREE. 


The Davis Gas Stove Co. 


DIAMOND FOUNDRY, LUTON. btd:; 


Testimony 


MARKET PLACE, RIPON, 
February 13th, 1909. 


Believe me, Sincerely Yours, 
(Signed) J. Rayner. 
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GAS APPARATUS SUPPLY COMPANIES. 


S:veral companies who are engaged in the supply of plant and 
appliances employed in connection with the gas industry have lately 
held their meetings, and the following particulars will give an indica- 
tion of the position of the undertakings named. 


At the general meeting of Henry Pooley and Son, Limited (of which 
Sir Fortescue Flannery, Bart., is the Chairman), the Directors reported 
that the profit for the year ending the 31st of December last, after pro- 
viding for doubtful debts and depreciation, amounted to £12,722. 
Adding the balance brought forward (£8198), there was produced a 
total of £20,920. From this, however, nad to be deducted the interest 
on debentures and the dividend on the preference shares, amounting 
together to £5596. There was consequently a surplus of £15,324; ana 
the Directors recommended that it snould be dealt with as follows: 
Carried to the reserve fund, £5000; dividend on the ordinary shares 
for the year at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum (less income-tax), 
£ ol cost of foreign journeys written off, £747; carried forward, 
£6501. 

Mr. Kenneth Crossley presided at the annual meeting of Messrs. 
Crossley Bros., Limited, whose report was noticed last week (p. 653). 
He said the result of the past year’s trading had been unsatisfactory, 
and the Directors did not wish in any way to minimize the disappoint- 
ment they felt in having to recommend a smaller dividend than any 
previously paid in the history of the Company. Bad trade, increased 
competition, and the serious, if only temporary, slump in the motor 
business had affected them considerably. There were tewer orders to 
be placed both at home and abroad; and prices had to come down 
accordingly, while the rate of wages remained the same. The price of 
raw material, too, moved very little until towards the end of the year. 
They might claim to have received a fair share of the orders placed, 
and their general business in oil and gas plants was in as sound a con- 
dition as ever. The present year had started better than could have 
been expected, especially in the larger size ofengines. The report was 
adopted. ‘ 

Tne report which was submitted at the ninth annual general meeting 
of the Davis Gas-Stove Company, Limited (which was held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel last Thursday), stated that the net profits for the 
year to Dec. 31 amounted to £8255, to which must be added the 
amount brought forward, £2074, giving a total divisible profit of 
£10,329. Deducting from this the dividend on the 54 per cent. pre- 
terence shares for the year, amounting to £3265, there remained a 
balance of £7064. It was proposed to distribute £2969 in paying a 
dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
less income-tax, and to carry forward £4095. Before moving the adop- 
tion of the report, Mr. H. J. Davis, tne Chairman, referred to the loss 
the Company had sustained by the death of his brother Mr. Charles W. 
Davis ; remarking that it was the first break in the continuity of the 








directorate since the establishment of the Company in May, 1900, 
Turning to the business, he said the Board quite agreed with the view 
of the Auditors (Messrs. A. Dangerfield and Co.), who, in their report, 
remarked that the value of the old foundries was included in the balance- 
sheet at amounts which did not allow for the loss that must be sustained 
on realization, but such losses could be met out of a part of the sum 
now standing to the credit of the reserve account. The Directors had 
said the previous year that they would not be justified in trenching 
upon the reserves to pay a dividend, seeing that they would ultimately 
have a loss to sustain in respect of the old foundries; and he had indi- 
cated that whatever loss was eventually incurred would be written cff 
the reserve account. In the intervening period, the position had 
improved, to the extent that the old Langley Foundry at Luton had, so 
far as nearly a quarter of the property was concerned, been let on lease 
for seven years; and they had an inquiry in respect of the remaining 
part for direct sale. They had not yet been able to dispose of the 
Falkirk works to their satisfaction. A good feature of the accounts was 
the increase in the net profit for 1908. The year 1907 could, perhaps, 
hardly be taken as a criterion for comparison, owing to the exceptional 
and’ difficult circumstances which prevailed during that period ; but 
the profit for 1908 also showed an increase over that for 1906, which 
was the last year in which business was carried on in the two old 
foundries. He thought there were few companies carrying on business 
in the same industry whose profits for 1908 had exceeded those for 
1906. In view of the satisfactory increase in the profits over the two 
previous years, he thought the Board were justified in declaring a 
dividend of 5 per cemt. on the ordinary shares. Another satisfactory 
point was that, in addition to maintaining the trade in gas appliances, 
the Company had, in spite of keen competition and lower prices, 
increased their builders’ iron foundry returns by no less than 174 per 
cent. over those of any previous year; and it was admitted that the 
building trade of 1908 was one of the worst on record. The wisdom 
of the policy which the Directors adopted in closing the old foundries, 
and transferring the business to the new Luton works, had, he well 
knew, been doubted by many of the shareholders; but he thought 
the balance-sheet for 1908, and the facts which he had mentioned, 
proved that the step was a right one. Under the old conditions, 
want of room would have prevented the expansion of business to 
which he had alluded. So far the general foundry trade had shown 
the same increase over 1908 as that year did over former years; and 
this result, he believed, was largely due to the economies the Board had 
been able to effect by the improved conditions prevailing at the new 
works and the general re-organization of the business. It was possible 
tbat some of the proprietors might not realize, as the Directors did, the 
great importance of developing this outside trade—they being anxious 
that there should be two distinct and separate branches in the bands 
of the Company, so that, should a lean year occur in the one, it could 
be compensated by the other. The motion for the adoption of the re- 
port was seconded by Mr. Cyril G. Davis and carried, after several 
shareholders had expressed cordial satisfaction with the position of 

















The Light that never Fails 


‘*“BLAND” LIGHT ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


Cook’s Stores, Gosport, photographed at night by the Bland Light only. 


For full Particulars of these celebrated Inverted Gas Burners for CHURCH, FACTORY, SHOP, CLUB, or DOMESTIC LIGHTING, write: 


THE BLAND LIGHT SYNDICATE, LTD, 2s ox expt sit, nce 


GOSPORT THIS TIME! 


Mr. ALF. LOACH, Secretary and 
General Manager, Gosport Gas 
and Coke Company, writes: 


* Re COOK’S STORES. 

‘‘Since the introduction of 
th ‘BLAND’ Burner, 
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quarter just ended was 52,500 
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with 113,700 cubic feet 
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time Block Lights were 
used.”’ 


The PROPRIETORS write: 


‘‘We find the ‘BLAND’ 
Gas Burners give great 
increase of Light, are economi- 
cal and tasteful, and we con- 
sider we are now one of the 
best lit concerns in 
Gosport.” 


British Made Throughout. 





63, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; or 
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affairs. The Works Manager (Mr. Aitken) said the Board were work- 
ing very determinedly to make the concern go. They were nursing the 
builders’ trade more and more every week ; and there was still a vast 
field for increasing it. Replying to a vote of thanks to the Board, Mr. 
Harold N. Davis said he was absolutely confident that if the Directors 
had not pursued the policy of removing the works, the balance-sheet 
submitted that day would have worn a very different aspect. 





SALES OF STOCKS AND SHARES. 


At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Tuesday, Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards sold, by order of the Directors, £10,000 of 5 per cent. pre- 


ference stock and £5000 of 5 per cent. ordinary stock of the South 
Essex Water Company. At the recent half-yearly meeting of the 
Company, the Directors recommended the payment of a dividend for 
the second half of last year at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum (less 
income-tax) on the existing ordinary stock, the new issue fetched from 
£112 to {112 103. per £100—the average being {112 5s. 1d.; and for 
the preference stuck, the prices realized ranged from /122 Ios. to 
£123 15s. per {100—the average being £122 193. 8d. 

At the White Hart Hotel, Lewes, on the same day, Messrs. Herbert 
Morris and Son offered for sale, by order of trustees, a number of 
shares in local Gas and Water Companies. Some original capital 
stock of the Lewes Gas Company was sold at from £51 to £52 Ios. 
per £25 of stock ; £35 of it fetching £74. A £25 share (1869) in the 
Lewes Water Company was sold for £50 10s. ; a few original {10 shares 
in the Newhaven and Seaford Water Company, for £15 each; and 
some additional shares of the same nominal value, at from £8 153s. to 
£9 5S. apiece. 

One of the most successful sales of gas shares held in Deal for some 
years past was recently conducted by Messrs. G. C. Allen and Co., at 
the Mart, Park Street, when they submitted to auction, under instruc- 
tions from the Executors, the sbares belonging to the late Mr. Edwin 
Cornwell, the Chairman of the Deal and Walmer GasCompany. The 
first lots offered consisted of “A” £10 shares, 10 per cent., which 
fetched from £24 to £24 5s. each; the next, which were ‘‘ B”’ shares, 
of the nominai value of 25s. each, and entitled to 4 per cent. dividend, 
realized 263. and 27s. each ; and the last, consisting of {10 ‘*C”’ 
shares (7 per cent.), were disposed of at £17 2s. 6d. and £17 5s. each. 
The prices obtained for the “A ” and ‘‘C’’ shares were records. 

Another sale, under instructions from executors, was conducted 
recently by Messrs. Maddison, Miles, and Maddison at the Koyal 
Hotel, Norwich. It included some ordinary £10 shares in the Norwich 
Water-Works Company, which fetched from £16 tos. to £16 15s. each ; 
and a parcel of new ordinary stock of the Great Yarmouth Water- 
Works Company, which realized from £96 5s. to £96 tos. per {100 — 
original ordinary stock of the Company fetching the same prices. 





Some new £30 shares in the Great Yarmouth Gas Company were sold 
at from {50 5s. to £50 15s. each. A few additional ordinary {10 
shares in the Lowestoft Water and Gas Company fetched {11 to 
£11 5s. each; and {100 of second preference 4 per cent. stock of the 
same Company, £96 Ios. 


SALARIES IN MANCHESTER GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Council’s Rejection of Committee’s Recommendations. 

By a large majority, the Manchester City Council decided at last 
Wednesday’s meeting that no Corporation official earning over three 
guineas a week be granted any advance in salary this year, in view of 
the prospective increase in the city rates. This resolution affects 
a number of the leading officials in the Gas Department. The Gas 
Committee had recommended that the following advances, among 
others, beconceded: Mr. J. G. Newbigging, Chief Engineer, from £1000 
to {1200 per annum ; Mr. J. R. Hill, Manager at the Bradford Road 
Station, from £450 to £475; Mr. G. W. Tooley, Manager at the Roch- 
dale Road Works, from £375 to £400; Mr. T. Williams, Chief Cashier, 
from £375 to £400; and Mr. J. Harrison, Chief Deposits Clerk, from 
£325 to £340. : 

Alderman Gibson, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, submitted 
that the 22 proposed increases in his department would not really affect 
the rates, and laid before the Council statistics to show that the 
advances granted to the officials during the past ten years were not in 
proportion to the income derived from the undertaking. Formerly, the 
sum paid in salaries for each 1000 cubic feet of gas produced was 9°63d. ; 
and to-day it was 833d. Therefore they were now paying 14d. less 
per 1000 feet. If they were to pay the same ratio as in 1893, they 
would have to find £26,000 more a year. The total of the advances 
now recommended was only £780, and he asked how much this was 
going to save the rates. Were they to take the heart out of their 
servants by withholding from them their due reward, especially con- 
sidering the magnitude of the undertaking ? 

Alderman Copeland pointed out, as Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, that £800 was only tbe twentieth of a penny in the pound off 
the rates. 





-_ 
i 





Gas Tragedies.—Verdicts of ‘* Suicide during temporary insanity ” 
were last week returned by Coroners’ Juries who inquired into two cases 
of suffocation by gas. The first was that of a married woman who lived 
at Wood Green, and whose name was Florence Phillips. She was found 
with a gas-tube in her mouth ; and it was stated that she had attempted 
to kill herself in the same manner a fortnight previously. Inthe second 
instance, Jane Hayes, of Rawdon, who suffered from ill-health, also 
inhaled gas from a tube, at the same time putting a pillow-case over her 
head. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. Sind: 

The Eastern District of the Scottish Junior Gas Association held 
their fourth and final meeting for the session in Edinburgh this after- 
noon. There has not been a meeting in Edinburgh since October, 
which may, perhaps, account for the very good attendance. The 
numbers of members at the meetings have, indeed, been better during 
the winter than they formerly were—a very gratifying circumstance. 
The office-bearers for next session were elected; and it is to be noted 
that the President for the winter after next has been fixed to go to 
Kirkcaldy. The President for next winter being at Falkirk, the result 
will be that for three years in succession the chief office in the Asso- 
ciation will be held by gentlemen outside of Edinburgh. Attention 
being called to the fact should be sufficient to lead to a waking-up at 
what must be regarded as head-quarters. The paper by Mr. T. W. 
Harper, of Dundee, upon the ‘ Construction and Working of Carbu- 
retted Water-Gas Plant,” was a very complete document, well aug- 
mented by personal explanation, and illustrated by lantern views. It 
was an educative paper, and did not afford room for discussion, of 
which there was practically none. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners held their annual 
dinner on the evening of Thursday of this week, at the Caledonian 
Station Hotel in Edinburgh. Lord Provost Gibson, of Edinburgh, pre- 
sided over a company numbering more than 100. Mr. J. L. Ewing, 
Master of the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, proposed the toast of 
‘* The Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith.’’ In his response, Lord 
Provost Gibson said they had had controversies in the Corporation 
with regard to the administration of the Gas Commission and its 
relation to the City of Edinburgh; but he had always maintained that 
this was due to the want of full information on the part of those who 
made the remarks. Mr. Constable, K.C., proposed “The Gas Com- 
missioners.” He referred to the great commercial success of the gas- 
works at Granton, and said he would not pretend to analyze the parti- 
cular qualities on the part of those responsible for the undertaking, 
which had conduced to this result ; but he thought that the Com- 
missioners showed that they had the faculty to select, and the appre- 
ciation to retain, the services of what he ventured to say was one of the 
best staffs of officers, from Mr. Herring downwards, connected with 
any undertaking of the kind in the country. He had had a somewhat 
exceptional opportunity of judging of the business capacity of the Gas 
Commissioners. He had had the good, or the bad, fortune to fight with 
the Commissioners, and to fight against them; and he must certainly 
say that they displayed upon those occasions the cardinal virtue of, 
while pressing their contentions to the utmost, knowing exactly when 
to stop, and to yield, if were for the good of the ratepayers, whose 
interests they were safeguarding. To this toast replies were made by 
Bailie Bryson, of Leith, the Convener of the Works Committee, and 





Bailie Inches, of Edinburgh, the Convener of the Finance and Law 
Committee. The former said that since the incandescent gas-mantle 
became common, the sale of gas had dropped scmewhat, by reason of 
the better illumination which was obtained with less gas consumption. 
But, notwithstanding this, the Gas Commission were doing very well, 
and making handsome profits. Their Engineer was thoroughly up to 
date. He had been making experiments in the production of gas in 
vertical retorts on a very small scale, and he believed he was coming to 
the Commission on an early day to ask permission to experiment on a 
greater scale. He believed that the Gas Commission would give the 
permission, and that the new process would be a great advance to 
them. Mr. W. H. Mill, S.S.C., the Chairman of the School Board of 
Edinburgh, proposed ‘“ The Permanent Officials,’ among whom he 
enumerated Mr. Herring, the Engineer, Mr. J. M'G. Jack, S.S.C., the 
Clerk, and Mr. J. S. Gibb, the Treasurer. Mr. Herring responded on 
behalf of himself and his colleagues, and an exceedingly pleasant even- 
ing was closed by the company singing “‘Auld Lang Syne.” 

A case in which the liability of a householder to the body supplying 
gas, for money stolen from a prepayment meter, was raised in the 
Justice of Peace Court in Dundee on Monday; but it did not go toa 
decision. John Pullar, a bookseller in Overgate, whose meter was three 
times broken open and the money it contained stolen—in Jauuary, 
June, and November of last year—was sued by the Gas Treasurer for 
the amount of the thefts. On behalf of the pursuer, it was argued that 
the consumer must take the risks attaching to the use of a prepayment 
gas-meter ; and, moreover, that conditions to this effect were printed 
on the receipts. The Town Council, it was further stated, had taken up 
the position that the money was not in the possession of the Corporation 
till it had been received by a collector. The defender pointed out that 
only now were the Gas Commissioners making such agreements. He 
used the gas, but had paid for it. He had no agreement with the 
Corporation as to liability ; but since the thefts took place, the Gas 
Office had drawn up an agreement of the kind. This defence could 
not be got over, and so the pursuer withdrew the case. A case under 
the agreement which is now in force will bring the question to a test ; 
and as, unfortunately, these thefts are of frequent occurrence, we may 
not have long to wait. 

In recommending the reconstruction of the private railway along the 
street, nearly half-a-mile in length, between the harbour and the gas- 
works in Aberdeen, Mr. S. Milne, the Engineer, this week reported to 
the Gas Committee that the railway was laid down in 1885-6, and 
was partly renewed in 1899. It isnow quite unsuited to the traffic; its 
rough condition making it extremely detrimental to the locomotives. 
In 1888, the quantity of goods carried was 34,360 tons; and last yeir 
77,700 tons. Since it was laid down, goods to the amount of 1,140,000 
tons have been carried. He estimated the cost at £1865. The Com- 
missioners agreed to recommend the proposed work. 

In the Fraserburgh Town Council on Thursday, Mr. G. Low moved 
the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the expediency of 
purchasing the gas-works. A direct negative was moved, on the ground 
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that the matter was fully discussed, debated, and rejected a year ago, 
and that nothing bad occurred since then to warrant the question being 
brought up‘again so soon. The motion was, however, carried by eight 
votes to three, and a Committee was appointed. 

In connection with the introduction of lighting by gas into the 
village of Crossgates, as to which I stated a few weeks ago that com- 
petitive’ tenders had been made by the Corporation of Dunfermline 
and the Cowdenbeath Gas Company, it is reported that a public meet- 
ing was held at Crossgates on the evening of Friday of last week, for the 
purpose of considering the offers, and that shortly before the meeting 
a letter was received by the Secretary of the Committee enclosing an 
amended offer by the Corporation of Dunfermline. In view of this 
offer, it was announced at the public meeting that nothing could be 
done until the Committee (who, it was understood, had been favourably 
disposed towards the Cowdenbeath proposals) had had an opportunity 
of fully considering the changed situation. The meeting was accord- 
ingly adjourned. Sealed tenders are, it is stated, to be obtained from 
the competing offerers. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders of the Larkhall Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on Friday evening of last week. The report 
of the Directors showed a balance of £1459 available for appropriation, 
and they recommended that £893 of it be applied in the payment of 
a dividend of ro per cent., that £100 be placed to reserve, and that 
£466 be carried forward. This was agreed to. 


— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Sulphate of Ammonia, Livenroon, March 6. 


Inclement weather has rather checked home demand, but all parcels 
offered have nevertheless found ready buyers at fully last week’s prices. 
The closing quotations are £11 8s. od. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £11 10s. to 
£11 11s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £11 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Leith. For delivery ahead, the situation remains as last reported. 
There have been small sales at about the level of spot prices; but the 
large makers continue to hold aloof. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


Demand has been slow for prompt delivery; but the quotations 
remain 9s. 9d. and tos. per cwt. for 95 per cent. and refined qualities 
respectively. 
Tar Products. Lonpon, March 8. 

There has been little alteration in the market for tar products 
in the past week; but there has been a small demand for pitch from 
the Continent for delivery this side of June. This articleis, therefore, 
rather firmer. The majority of manufacturers are well sold, and not 
in a position to quote; while on the Continent they do not seem at all 
inclined to pay any great advance on prices ruling to-day. Creosote 
is very firm indeed, especially in the Midlands and the Manchester 
district. In London, 2?d. to 2{d. is about the price for outside makes, 
though the larger distillers are asking 3d., but have been unable to 
do business at this figure. In the Midlands, manufacturers are asking 
2%d., but will have to take something under this price in order to do 
business. Benzol is still very weak, and business has been done at 54d. 
in the North, and 6d. in London, for delivery to the end of June next. 
Fifty-ninety per cent. benzol is quiet, and business has been done in 
the North at 61. per gallon. Toluol is steady, but there is not very 
much demand. Solvent naphtha is very firm all round, though there 
is not a marked improvement in price. There is not very much obtain- 
able, and the majority of manufacturers are very well sold. Carbolic 
is steady, and the price remains unchanged. Naphthalene is firm for 
prompt delivery, but there is little business doing for forward. Salts 
are steady, and are fe:ching a fair price. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 11s. to 15s., 64 
works. Pitch, London, 18s. 94. to 19s. 3d. ; east coast, 18s. 6d. to 195. ; 
west coast, 18s. to 19s. f.a.s. Mersey ports, 18s. to 18s. 6d. f.o.b. west 
ports. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, North, 5$d.; London, 
61.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, North, 64. to 63d. ; London, 63d. 
to 74. Toluol, casks included, North, 84d. to 9d. ; London, od. to 4d. 
Crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 3}d. to 34d.; London, 344. to 33d. ; 
solvent naphtha, casks included, North, ro4d. to 10#d.; London, 113d. 
to 114d. ; heavy naphtha, casksincluded, North, 10}4. to rod. ; Lon- 
don, 1134. to 114d. Creosote, in bulk, London, 23d. to 23d.; North, 
2§d. to2#1. Heavy oils, in bulk, 3d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., cask: 
included, east coast, 1s.; west coast, 114d. Naphthalene, £4 tos. tc 
£8 tos. ; salts, 353. to 37s. 6d., packages included and f.0.b, Anthra- 
cene, “A” quality, 14d. to 17d. per unit, packages included and 
delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market for this article has been steady throughout the past | 


week, and there has been a slight improvement in price at some of the 
ports. In London, the price remains about £11 7s. 64. to {11 8s. 9d. 
upon Beckton terms, although the principal Gas Companies are still 
asking much higher figures than these for forward delivery. In Hull, 
one of the best makes has been sold at £11 10s., and the market is 
about f11 $s.94. tof11 10s. In Liverpool, £11 11s. 3d. to £11 12s. 6d. 
is about the quotation. In Leith, {11 12s.64. to {11 15s. is asked ; 
but manufacturers decline to confirm this price, though second-hand 
stuff has been sold at this figure, 


-_—— 





Gas Consumption in Schoolkeepers’ Apartments.—At the meeting 
of the London County Council last Tuesday, the Education Committee 
reported that the use of gas is allowed to schoolkeepers in Council 
schools as part of theiremoluments ; and it is found in some cases that a 
larger quantity is used than appears to be necessary. With a view to 
greater economy, the Committee have fixed a limit of 40,000 cubic feet 
per annum to the consumption of gas in schoolkeepers’ apartments. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade is rather firmer, and the sharper weather has caused 
a heavier demand for some classes, with full shipments. In the steam 
coal trade, the price is a little higher. Best Northumbrian steams 
are from ros. to ros. 3d. per ton f.0.b., according to the time of delivery ; 
second-class steams are from gs. to gs. 6d.; and steam smalls, from 
about 4s. to 5s. 3d. Work at the collieries is now generally more 
regular; and the output is normal. In the gas coal trade, the demand 
is fairly good for the season, and is generally much above that of a year 
ago, when the strikes limited the consumption. Pricesof Durham gas 
coal vary, according to quality, from 8s. 9d. to ros. per ton f.o.b., and 
about 6d. per ton more for ‘‘ Wear specials.’’ In some cases, a little 
more is asked for best kinds, and the tendency of the market seems 
firmer forward. Negotiations for additional contracts are still in pro- 
gress; but the market is rather firmer, and the appearance of labour 
difficulties in some of the coalfields makes the coalowners less inclined 
to contract at the heavy reduction some gas coal contracts have been 
taken at of late. It is expected that more of the large contracts for 
gas coal for the South will be settled soon, however, at prices that will 
not be very much different from those that we reported a week or so 
ago—from 8s. 6d. to 9s. 3d. per ton, according to quality. Coke is 
quieter ; and this and the plentiful supply of gas coke affects the price 
of the latter, which may be quoted as from about ros, od. to 11s, 3d. 
per ton f.0.b. for good qualities. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade, especially in the shipping branch of it, remains slow. The 
home demand slightly improved last week, particularly for the smaller 
sorts. The prices quoted are: Ell gs. to 9s. od., splint 9s. 9d. to 10s., 
and steam gs. 6d. to 9s. od., per ton f.o.b. Glasgow. The shipments 
for the week amounted to 264,469 tons—an increase of 53,689 tons 
upon the preceding week, and of 74,374 tons upon the corresponding 
week of last year. For the year to date, the total sbipments have 


amounted to 1,895,586 tons—an increase of 142,285 tons upon the 
corresponding period. e 


The ‘‘ Scotsman ’’ of Tuesday of last week said: ‘* At this time of 
the year it is generally thought much too early to consider the question 
of gas-coal contracts, but this year, so far as can be seen, will be an 
exception. The prices for which large contracts are reported to have 
been fixed for Durham gas coal for the Gaslight and Coke Company have 
caused more than a mere flutter of excitement in the Midlands, and there 
is already much speculation as to the possibilities of renewal prices for 
purely Midland business, to say nothing of outside orders. The way 
in which orders have been settled on the North-East coast makes the 
prospect of any of the London Companies’ orders for seaborne coal 
via Hull coming to the Midlands very remote indeed, as even a gas 
mixture could not be put f.o.b. Hull at 8s. 6d., the price f.o.b. New- 
castle; and reasoning from this, it is safe to say that no large Pro- 
vincial gas company or corporation would buy now without obtaining 
a very substantial reduction on their present contract prices. It is 
rumoured that a meeting of the leading gas engineers in the Midlands 
will be held shortly to endeavour to gauge the position.”’ 


— 





Fatal Accident at the Maidstone Gas-Works. 


An inquest was lately held into the death of William Tugwell, who 
was killed while on duty at the Maidstone Gas-Works. Before the 
inquiry, Mr. George Marsham, the Chairman of the Gas Company, 
expressed, on behalf of himself and the Directors, regret and sympathy 
with the bereaved relatives. He said deceased had been in the employ 
of the Company for a number of years; and not only had he been a 
hard-working man, but a man of integrity. The Directors were pre- 
pared to do all they could to help the widow and family. On behalf of 
the staff, Mr. H. J. Smythe, the Engineer, endorsed these remarks, 
Charles Sayers, the foreman, stated that deceased was an engine-driver 
and boiler-stoker. He worked in front of the main boiler, in the 
retort-house, and was there attending to his fires on the afternoon 
of the accident. Connell, the operator of the carburetted water-gas 
plant, worked on a platform just above; and when witness was present, 
he reported that there was a rather high pressure. Witness replied 
that he would be back in a minute, and went into another building. 
Before he could return, the explosion had occurred. Witness ran to 
the retort-house, and found deceased lying on his side, just in front of 
the boiler, with a piece of the blast-pipe, about 4 feet in length, across 
his neck. Martin Connell stated that he attributed the explosion to 
there being a mixture of gas and air in the blast-pipe. The gas ought 
not to have been in the pipe; and he suspected that it must have 
leaked in through the valve. There had been a leakage, and this had 
been attended to; but it always leaked more or less. He had never 
seen a plant which did not. The pressure of which he complained was 
not on the blast-pipe. Mr. Frank Livesey, the Assistant-Manager, 
said no pressure could have caused the explosion; but it evidently 
resulted from the mixture of gas and air in the blast-main. In his 
opinion, the valve was not leaking. It was put in good working order 
in September; and he had examined it since the explosion. Mr. Caroll 
(representing Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow, the makers of the 
plant) said that it was one of the best constructed, and embodied every 
precaution known. Dr. Ryan stated that deceased was completely 

aralyzed from the neck, as a result of injury to the spine. He died 
rom dislocation of the neck. The Coroner expressed deep sympathy 
with the relatives of deceased, and remarked that he liked to see that 
kindly relationship existing between employers and employed which 
had been exhibited in Mr. Marsham’s remarks. No blame could be 
attached to anyone ; and it was evident that deceased met his death as 
the result of an accident. The Jury returned a verdict accordingly. 


al 





New Joint-Stock Company.—The Woolacombe Bay Gas Company, 
Limited, has been registered, with a capital of £1000 in £1 shares. 
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Opposition to Salford Gas Clauses Withdrawn. 


It was stated at last week’s meeting of the Salford Town Council 
that all signatories but one to the demand for a poll of ratepayers on 
the Gas Committee's proposal to reduce the illuminating quality of 
the gas, had withdrawn their names from the requisition. This fol- 
lowed upon a public demonstration at the Liverpool Street Gas- Works, 
showing that consumers using the lower standard of gas with the 
incandescent burner got a much better light, and saved considerably 
in the matter of consumption, than by the higher standard used with 
the ordinary flat-flame burner. Mr. Bescoby asked the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee if the gathering for the demonstration was of a 
convivial character, and whether it was legal for the servants of the 
Corporation to go round and ask the people present to withdraw their 
signatures from the requisition. Alderman Phillips said he was not a 
lawyer, and the question ought not to have been put to him. Were 
he asked ‘‘ Is it expedient ?” his reply would be “ Yes.” The minutes 
were confirmed without further discussion. 


—— 
Seal 


Power for Mischief of a Trade Union Secretary. 


The following story, sent by the Paris Correspondent of the “ Daily 
Chronicle” last Sunday, appeared in yesterday's issue: ‘“‘M. Pataud, 
the Secretary of the Electricians’ Trade Union, has again been making 
the trembling Parisians feel the weight of his iron hand. Since he 
plunged Paris into darkness two years ago, his power has been supreme. 
Following on this experience, several hotels, restaurants, newspaper 
offices, clubs, and business houses have provided themselves with 
electric lighting plant, hoping to place themselves beyond his power. 
They have just been bitterly disappointed, and shown that he is still to 
be feared. Their electricians, who were at first non-Union men, were 
speedily induced to enter the Union, and the employers themselves were 
shown that it was a grave thing to defy the might of the dictator. 
A week or two ago, the Manager of the Hotel Continental had reason to 
regret his defiance. The electricians there demanded an increase of 
1 fr. a day in their pay; but as they had only recently received an addi- 
tion to their wages, this second request was unheeded by the manage- 
ment. On Saturday evening, M. Pataud presented himself at the 
hotel, and was informed by the page boy that the Manager was busy, 
and would see him the next day. ‘I am not accustomed to be treated 
in this way,’ said M. Pataud. ‘Tell your Manager that before many 
minutes have elapsed he will be looking for me.’ Surely enough, 
balf-an-hour later, the hotel was plunged in darkness, and the elec- 
tricians stood with folded arms refusing to do anything, notwithstand- 
ing that two important dinners were about to take place and guests 
were arriving—M. Viviani, the Minister for Labour, himself being 
among them. There was no other course than that the Manager 
should seek out the mighty Pataud and give in. Shortly he returned 
with the powerful man, and together they drew up a document by 
which the Manager promised that the demands of the men should be 
granted, and that no steps should be taken to punish them for their 
strike. The Manager agreed and signed the document, and in a 
quarter-of-an-hour the hotel was again illuminated. The other hotel 
proprietors are trembling in their shoes, for M. Pataud has announced 
that this is but a beginning, and that other recalcitrant employers who 
resist the demands of the workmen will be similarly treated.” 








Chambers of Agriculture and Water Supply.—At the meeting of 
the Council of the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture 
last Thursday, under the presidency of Mr. Courthope, M.P., it was 
resolved—‘' That it be an instruction to the Parliamentary Committee 
to prepare and introduce a Bill dealing with the question of the under- 
ground supply of water, and at the same time securing a proper service 
for agriculturists, and others in the area affected, at low rates.” Lord 
Desborough, who proposed the resolution, said he should be happy to 
introduce the Bill into the House of Lords. 


Tendring Hundred Water-Works Company.—The Tendring Hun- 
dred Water-Works Company (which also includes the Walton-on-the- 
Naze and Frinton-on-Sea Gas-Works) held their annual general meet- 
ing on the 26th ult. The Chairman (Mr. W. R. Dockrell) referred to 
the satisfactory result of the past year’s working, which included a 
reduction of £337 in fuel for pumping owing to the use of suction gas 
instead of steam power. The water revenue showed steady progress. 
The gas department also exhibited increasingly good results; the make 
of gas being 15 per cent. higher than for the previous year. The profit 
and loss account showed an available balance of £6260. An interim 
dividend of 2} per cent. had been paid on both the “A” and “B” 
shares for the half year to June 30; and the Directors recommended 
payment of a further dividend of 2} per cent. for the six months to 
Dec. 31, making 44 per cent. for the year. This would leave a balance 
of £1016, of which it was proposed that £166 should be written off as 
depreciation, and £850 be carried forward. The report and accounts 
were adopted. 

Preston Water Supply.—Last Thursday, a Local Government 
Board inquiry was held at Preston regarding the application of the 
Corporation to borrow another {50,000 for completion of the scheme 
sanctioned by the Act of 1904 for extensions and alterations to the 
water-works. Dr. Rigby, who represented the Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion, in questioning Mr. Charles Hawksley, who appeared for the Cor- 
poration, mentioned that £3000 was required for rectifying a “slip” at 
the Alston reservoir. He asked Mr. Hawksley if he considered there 
was any danger of subsidence of the embankment, which might cause 
enormous damage tolifeand property. Mr. Hawksley said he thought, 
if the strengthening he recommended was carried out, there would be 
no danger. He should say there was no reasonable possibility of a 
burst, if proper precautions were taken. Dr. Rigby remarked that the 
Committee of the Ratepayers’ Association considered the Alston reser- 
voir to be in a dangerous condition, and that unless carefully watched, 
there was great risk to life and property. The Town Clerk said the 
embankment would be carefully watched; and as the Engineer lived 
in a house adjoining the reservoir, it was under constant effective 
supervision. 
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ARE STOVES 
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THE PARKINSON STOVE CO., LD. 


(Incorporating Maughan’s Patent Ceyser Co.). 
BIRMINGHAM: LONDON: 


Office and Show-Room: 
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A condition attached to the contract for public lighting of Ilfra- 
combe secured by the Ilfracombe Gas Company was that automatic 
lighters should be fixed. After giving them a severe test, the Com- 
pany have decided that those of the Gunning pattern are the most 
suitable, and have adopted them. 


It may be remembered that some time ago, as the result of tests of 
all the inverted incandescent burners then on the market, the “Star ” 
was selected for use in the public lighting of Edinburgh. These appear 
to have given entire satisfaction, as the ‘Star ” Inverted Burner Com- 
pany have just received an order from Edinburgh for 1000 more of their 
No, 2 burner. 


According to “The Times,” a movement has been started to secure 
a more rigid enforcement of the British law in regard to foreign patents. 
With a view to the better protection of British industries by joint action 
against foreign patentees who may be thought to have come within the 
terms of section 27 of the new Patents Act, a British Manufacturers’ 
Protection Society has been formed, and has already secured con- 
siderable support. 


At the annual supper given by the Shanklin Gas Company to their 
employees, Mr. F. C. Taylor, the Manager, who presided, announced 
that it was intended shortly to start technical lectures on gas making 
and chemistry for the apprentices ; and it was hoped that others would 
be sufficiently interested to attend. Several of the Directors of the 
Company, including the Chairman (Mr. Francis Cooper) were present 
at the supper; and great pleasure was expressed by them at seeing 
year after year the same men present at the gathering. A lengthy pro- 
gramme of songs, &c., was much enjoyed. 


At Cardiff, last Wednesday, Albert Simmons was summoned by 
the Gas Company for making illegal connections, and pleaded guilty. 
Chief-Inspector Wall stated that on Feb. 20 he went to where defendant 
was living, and on entering the front room, where there was a strong 
smell of gas, he found the meter had been removed from its original 
position, and that the pipe which supplied the whole of the house was 
connected with the main by means of a rubber tube. Mr. Spencer 
(who prosecuted) said he could not appeal for leniency for the defendant, 
as the Company usually did, as Simmons was an old employee. The 
Deputy-Stipendiary fined defendant £5, or one month, observing that 
it was a bad case. A second summons against defendant for stealing 
gas was withdrawn. 





The Directors of the British Gaslight Company, Limited, recom- 
mend a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half 
year ended the 31st of December, free of income-tax. 


We have received from Messrs. R. D. Wood and Co., of No. 400, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, a copy of the new edition of their cata- 
logue on ‘‘ Gas Producers and Producer-Gas Power Plants,” which has 
been re-written and freshly illustrated. The subject-matter is indicated 
by the title ; but it may be mentioned that among the uses to which 
producer gas has been successfully applied is lime-burning. For 
several years past the firm have had a very active demand for these 
catalogues ; the colleges and universities having engineering courses 
drawing largely upon them. No doubt with this fact in view, there 
has been included an immense amount of useful information regarding 
producer gas generation and its applications, much of which is based 
upon actual experience in the installation, starting, and operation of 
gas-producers under the variations of extensive service in the United 
States and abroad. Some abstracts from Mr. W. J. Taylor’s paper on 
‘ The Energy of Fuel, Solid, Liquid, and Gaseous,”’ are also included. 
In fact, the whole publication partakes more of the character of a text- 
book than of a trade catalogue. 


The Burton-upon-Trent Town Council have resolved at a special 
meeting to oppose the Bill which is being promoted by the South Staf- 
fordshire Water-WorksCompany. Alderman Rowland, the Chairman of 
the General Purposes Committee, explained the objecis of the measure, 
and said the Corporation had two important points to consider. In 
the first place, they had to see that the Company did not take upon 
themselves powers and prerogatives in addition to those which they 
already possessed. When Burton approached the Directors and asked 
them to take a reasonable course of action in connection with the 
supply of water, they simply had the story of the Company’s rights 
and powers and privileges thrust down their throats, and were told 
nothing could be done for them. Now the Company came forward 
with their omnibus Bill, which in effect would rivet the power over 
the Burton community which the Company already possessed. It was 
not advisable for the Company to be allowed to make bye-laws of their 
own. In the next place, they strongly objected to the clause which 
enabled the Company to insist upon a separate service system to every 
house. Parliament must be made acquainted with the fact that the 
Company had not acted up to the full spirit of their obligation to the 
community. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. | 


Secretary. Southampton Gaslight and Coke Com- | 
pany. Applications by March 17. 

Assistant Works MANAGER (AUSTRALIA). Applica: | Stocks and Shares. 
tions by March 13 to Messrs, Watt, Gilchrist, and 
Co., King William Street, E.C. 

TRAVELLER (COAL). No. 5065. 

WorkKING MANAGER. Derby GasCompany. Applica-| 
tions by March 19. : | 

WorktnG Foreman. Saffron Walden Gas Depart-| 
ment. Applications by March 22, | 

WorkinG ForeMAN. No, 5070. Applications by | 
March 13. | 

SHow Room SALESMAN. 
Applications by March 20. 


UxsripGe Gas Company. 


Company. March 16, 
WELLINGTON (SALop) GAS 


Coal and Cannel. 
Situation Wanted. 


SECRETARY OR OTHER Position. No. 5058. March 12. 

: LiverPpoot Gas Company. 
Patent Licence. SHeppy GAs COMPANY. 
Liguip METERS. 


Lane, E.C 


Patent Wanted to Work. | Coke. 


PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. ‘“ Royalty,” care of} WanpsworTH AND PUTNEY 
Sell’s Advertising Agency. } by March 19. 


Haseltine, Lake, and Co., Chancery 





by March 22. 


Tank-Waggons for Hire. 


CLAYTON ANILINE COMPANY 


SouTHEND WATER CompPany. 
TOTTENHAM AND EpMonTonN Gas Company. March 15. 
March 16. 

WANDSWORTH AND PUTNE 


Reading Gas Company. | TENDERS FOR 


| 

| 

| AsHrorD (Kent) Gas Department. Tenders by 
| 
Darwen Gas DEPARTMENT. 
| 

| 


Tenders by March 22. 
WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY 


Cookers. 
Devonport GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 20 


General Stores—Compo. and Lead Pipe, Pig 
Lead, Paints, Oils, Tallow, Ironmongery, 
Steel and Iron, Tools, Bolts, Cocks, Dry- 
saltery, &c. 

DarLiInGTon Gas DEPARTMENT. 
Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. 
Mantles, &c. 


Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Meters and Meter Fittings. 


DARLINGTON GAS DEPARTMENT. 
Devonport GAs DEPARTMENT. 
Lreeps Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Pipes, &c. 
Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. 
LeEeps Gas DEPARTMENT. 


March 16. 


y GASLIGHT AND COKE 
Tenders by March 18, 


CoMPANY. Tenders by March 20 


Tenders by March 20. 


Tendersby March 18, 
tT. Tenders by March 20, 
Tenders by March 27, Tenders by March 20. 
Tenders by March 13. 

Tenders 


Gas ComPAny, Tenders by March 20, 


Tenders by March 20, 
Tar and Liquor. 


HawortH Ursan District Counclit. 
March 20. 


Gas Company. Tenders 





Tenders by 











OXIDE OF IRON. | 


‘NEILL’S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 


& J, BRADDOCK 


54 & 
WET AND DR 


0 





® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAM, and 
47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

E Y GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams :— 

‘*Brappock, OLpHaM,”’ and ‘* MeTRIquE, Lonpon.”’ 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL.) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 


(Branch of Meters 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
Patmerston Hovsz, 
Otp Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


ANY QUANTITY, 





WINKELMANN’S 


OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 


ANY PORT. 


DorvaLp M‘INTOSH, 


110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


BAY & CHURCH, 


5, CrooxkED Lang, Lonpon, E.C, 
r 





ANY STATION. SULPHURIC ACID. 





GFSclaLiy prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 





' ~7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. “ Volcanism, London.” 











SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. | 
HE very best Patent Grids for Holding | 


Oxide Lightly. | 


R. & G. HISLOP, 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c. 





RETORT SETTINGS, COAL-TESTING PLANT, 
BOILER FIRING. 





| 
UnveRwoop House, PAISLEY. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Prarce & Sons, Lp, 


86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HyDROCHLORIC, LONDON,” 
Telephone: 341 AVENUE, 


ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: City Chambers, LEEps. 








Correspondence invited. 
DESSAU PATENT VERTICAL RETORTS. 
OR list of Installations, see “Journal,” 








See Illustrated Advertisement March 2, p. 662. 
L,°%'s GAS PURIFYING MASS. AS TAR wanted. 
See Advertisement on p. 740. 
Friepricn Lux, LUDWIGSHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, 


BRroTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrrmineHam, Guiascow, LeEeps, LIvERPOOL. 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 


F Feb. 28, p. I. of Centre. 
THE DESSAU VERTICAL RETORT COMPANY, 
Care of Mr, CHarntEs Hunt, Consulting Engineer, 
17, Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘*JOURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be | 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


| 
| 
| 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 

| United Kingdom : One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 

Payable in advance. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance, 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kine, 11, Bott Court, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘'GASKING, LONDON," 


Telephone: P.O. 157la Central, 





OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Ross 
Mount Iron-Works, ELLAND. 





BENZOL 


AND 


(LABSURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., 
7, BisHopscaTe STREET WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Carburine, London.” 





XIDE OF IRON FOR GAS PURIFI- 
CATION. 
Please Address Inquiries for Analysis and Prices to the 


NEW WESTBURY IRON COMPANY, LTD., 
WESTBURY, WILTS. 





G45 PLANT for Sale—We can always 


offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP. 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS, Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
IFirtH BLakeLey, Sons, AND Company, LiMiTED, 
Thornhill, Dewssury. 


‘A MMONIA. 


= Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHanck AnD Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRkcs. 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
® GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“DacoticHt Lonpon.” 2336 HoLporn, 











SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OtpBury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OupBuRy, 
Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Cuemicats, OLDBURY.” 








To Gas Managers, &c., Wanted, Old 
. Condemned GAS-METERS, from 1-light to 1000- 
light, for destruction to re-claim Metals. Write for 
Prices, Stating Quantities and Sizes, and if Wets or 
Drys. Scrap Metals, Drosses, Metal Shop Sweepings, 
&c., also bought. 

J. Witson, Pleasant Grove, York Road, King’s Cross, 
Lonpon, N, 


BEISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 








J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 23, Corteczk Hu, 


Lonpon, E.C., and 25, Brincr Enp, LEeps, 





OBERT B. FITZMAURICE, 


4, EAST INDIA AVENUE. 
LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 

** Fitzmaurice, LONDON.” No. 11,118 CenTrRAt. 
Established 1887. 

Advertiser, who is Shipping Agent to several Gas 
Companies, Municipalities, and Gas Material Makers, 
would be glad to undertake SHIPMENT OF GOODS 
ordered by Colonial Gas-W orks or Others, 





APPLY TO THE 
(zAm BELT ENGINEERING CO, 
DERBY, ENGLAND, 
FOR REALLY HIGH-CLASS 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


ALSO 


DRIVING AND CONVEYOR CHAINS. 





KEAMERS AND AARTS WATER- 


GAS PLANT. 


K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD. 
39, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


AMMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 


CHANCE and Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS.”’ 


“VITERNUS” METALLIC PAINT FOR GAS- 
WORKS PLANT. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
LOWER MOSS LAN4, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ ENAMEL.” National Telephone 1759. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphace Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosEPH ‘TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORES, 
Botton. 
Telegrams: SaturRATOoRS, Botton. Telephone 0848, 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
= Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


A MMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHam, Guiascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 

WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 


























HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 


REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Houuipay AnD Sons, Lrp., HUDDERSFIELD, 


TAR WANTED. 
National Telephone 7002. Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 
Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS, 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER, 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Sulphate of Ammonia. 








GULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 


GAS OILS. 
E40E KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 


' Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 18, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, OLD Haty STREET, LIvERPOOL. 


KiNes Patent Agency, Limited, 165, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. Director 
Benj. T. King, A.I.M.E., British Chartered Patent Agent 
(Regd. by Exam.). Telep. 682 Central. Teleg. ‘* Geologic,” 
London. We sustain over quarter of acentury’s Experi- 
ence and Reputation for Patenting Inventions and Re. 
gistering Trade Marks throughout the World. 
Write or call, We attend and advise you free. 








CITY OF WATERFORD GAS COMPANY. 
THE 133 Applicants for the post of 


OUTDOOR SUPERINTENDENT advertised 
recently in the ‘JournaL” are THANKED and In- 
formed that the SITUATION HAS BEEN FILLED, 


DVERTISER (Aged 25), Twelve 
Years’ Experience in Office of Provincial Gas 
Company, having had exceptional opportunities of be- 
coming Thoroughly Conversant with the whole of the 
Company’s Secretarial Work, as well as General Office 
Work, Rentals, Residuals, Collection, &e., has reached 
the Maximum Salary in his present Position and is 
desirous of a Position of SECRETARY in a small 
Company or Responsible Post in a larger Company. 
Excellent Shorthand Writer and Typist. 
Highest Recommendations from present Employers 
will be forwarded on Application. 
Address No. 5058, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, a Gentleman well ac- 


quainted with Gas Companies to Introduce 
Coals for Merchants, 
State District best known, Salary required, &c., 
to No. 5065, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLerr 
Street, E.C, 


SHOW-ROOM SALESMAN. 
REQUIRED by the Reading Gas Com- 


pany, an Experienced SHOW-ROOM SALES- 
MAN. No one need Apply for the Post who is not Ex- 
perienced as a Salesman, or who is not thoroughly 
qualified to give advice to Consumers in connection 
with Gas-Fittings, Burners, Cookers, Stoves, &c. 

Commencing Salary, £130 per Annum. 

Applications, endorsed ‘*Show-Room Salesman,”’ 
stating Age and Qualifications, together with Three 
recent Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on 
or before the 20th of March next. 

D. H. HEtps, 
Engineer and Manager. 











BOROUGH OF SAFFRON WALDEN GAS 
UNDERTAKING. 
WANTED, a Working Foreman, to 


Take Charge of Gas-Works. Make 20 Millions. 
Must have had good Practical Experience in the work- 
ing of Regenerators and usual Gas Apparatus, including 
Sulphate of Ammonia Plant, and Management of Men, 
and = able to Take Full Charge of Works when re- 
quired. 
Wages, 30s. per Week, with House, Coals, Gas, &c. 
Applications, with copies of Testimonials, or Re- 
ferences, to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
Monday, March 22, 1909, 
A. H. Fores, 
Gas Manager. 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Saffron Walden, March 5, 1909. 








suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 

BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers, 
Works: BirmincHamM, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 
LAND, 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 13.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘*DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d.; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, Tele- 
grams: “ Patent London.” Telephone: No. 243 Holborn, 


“(1 AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 

of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 

Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, K1LtinGworTH, or through his 
som, F, J. Nicon, Pilgrim House, NEwcastLE-on- 

'YNE. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Doric,’ Newcastle-on-Tyne, National 
Telephone No, 2497, 











SOUTHAMPTON GASLIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY. 
‘iy HE Directors of this Company are 


desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS for the 
Appointment of SECRETARY to this Company from 
Candidates who have had Practical Experience in such 
an Office. No Application;will be considered from any- 
one who has not had such Experience. 

Applications to be sent in not later than the 17th of 
March, accompanied by Four recent Testimonials, 
addressed to the undersigned. 

The Person appointed will have to devote the whole 
of his time to the Office. 

Commencing Salary, £500 per Annum. 

Applicants to state at what aate they could com- 
mence the duties, 

Notice will be sent to selected Candidates. 

The Appointment will be made on the 24th of March. 

By order, 
Frank LEwis, 
Acting-Secretary. 
Ogle Road, Southampton, 
Feb, 17, 1909, 
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